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The Pahlmi Text of Yasna ix, J^9-103^ edited with the 
collation of alV the aim deciplm^ed . — By Bev. 

Lawrence Mills, D.D., Professor in the ITniversity of 
Oxford. 

For aa account of the MSS. used see the uumher of the Journal 
of the R. Asiatic Society for July, 1900, pp. 511-516. I should 
add here that my collation of M., though very carefully made 
in 1891, has been subjected to much abrasion through use, while 
the notes are here added as a merely supernumerary item ; they 
were not originally intended for citjation, and should not be con- 
sidered exhaustive. The attention of searchers is especially 
called to the fact that the Pahl. trlr. occasionally errs radically, 
as well as often, in the matter of form. As may be seen from my 
translation of Y. ix. in S.B.E., xxxi., one especial motive in 
undertaking this laborious and harassing work has been the 
desire to destroy the false impression that the authority of the 
traditional documents is absolute. An exaggerated reliance upon 
them is nearly as dangerous as the neglect of them. As one 
fairly said of my former well meant studies on the Gathas 
(together with a close reproduction of the original in the light of 
the critical school), I endeavour to present also the ‘ Werth und 
XTnwerth der Tradition’; and it is to the last degi^ee necessary 
that we should neither exaggerate the one nor the other. In the 
interest of statistics I should say that I have omitted to record 


1 With the exception of one which is a replica. See the introductory 
remarks cited above. 
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all the occxirreiices of final -o ; time, not to say ]3atience, having 
failed me. I should add that I regard this with regret, as this 
seeming so trivial mark would he interesting, if we could prove 
that it represented a letter - 6 ^ or what not. So far, I may say 
that I fear it is a m.ere mechanical division mark, occurring with- 
out any regular law whatever. It is almost a pity that we could 
not entirely neglect it. But it is hotter to retain it for tlie ])res- 
ent ; some reason may yet he given for it. It is sometimes used 
before a termination like the avagraha. I had intended to cite 
the variations as heing those from the reading of our Oxford 
Codex, called D. J. by me in the Gdthas first even so far hack as 
1881, hut later called J2; it seemed to me, however, to he rather 
an ungracious act to avoid placing the edition of our venerable 
first editor in that position. This is also more convenient for 
readers, as the printed edition is more accessible than the photo- 
graphed one; and also reduces the amount of annotation. [This 
collated edition is an attempt to meet the most crying need in 
connection with the subject. I have used the old transliteration 
of the glossaries for pi^actical reasons.] 

The Attributes of Haoma. 

Y. ix. 49.^ shapir horn i hudehak^ pavan frartlndih^ 

yehahuncT yekavimtinih] i rastu® dehak® mindavam^ avo® 

valman^* yehahtlnih" T ghal" avayado® yehahtintand.^" 

(50) veh^ -dehakV [aigh mindavam i shapir hara yehahunih] i 
heshazinidar^^ mindavam I^^ av(V heshazmih^^]. 


^ B.J. ins. va. 

2 D. hudehak, so also Parsi-Pers. MS. hu-dehak (so) ; K.®, M. -dehak; 
Ner. sudanam; D.J. dehak. 

« So B.J. 

^ So B.; B.J., etc. da(Jo, so also the Parsi-Pers. MS. 

® So B.J.; B., and the Parsi-Pers. MS. 

® B. om aigh. 

So B.J., B. mindavam; so the Parsi-Pers. MS, with traditional 
‘mandum,’ ‘mindavam K.® (Sp.) chiz (or ‘cMsh for cMz^ (N. B.)). 

SB.J. has ano (or means ‘hu’-, with dehak following instead of 
dehi(?)) ; B. may be ano; K.® (Bp.) valman yehahunih Pers. avo- trans- 
lating ‘ an u dehi.’ 

3 So D.J., B.(?} and Pers. MS.; K.® valman. 

So B. J., D. 

So B.(?); B.J. dehak. 

12 So B.J., B.; K.® (Sp.) rather full characters. 

1® B. may ins. I or i. 
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(51) liu-kerijo liumanili [algliat ker 2 :>o .ncvak] hil-kamako 
homanili^ [aigliato*'^ avayasto'^ frfinino]. 

(52) piruzkar i zardo‘^-giuio'‘ i narmtak [aigli tak® i lak 
narm]. 

(53) amatato" vaslitaiiifuid pfililtlmili avo ru'ban’’ yeliabtliiili an- 
buriktilin^ lidmaiiTli, [aTgli anbar i rubauo pavan lak sliapir sbay- 
adcV kardauo manian garddmanikiliili pavan lak yebeviinefr®]. 

Appeals. 

(54) bara" lak zariiiu^^ madislino^® yemaleluid^ [mindavam 
am 1 ^" pavan farfihang yemalelim aigliam dannkili^^ yebevtlnfuk®] . 

(55) bara amavandlh va^“ bara^" plrilzkarih afam®^’ yeheviinadd. 

(56) bara drustlli va~^ bara beshazisbnili.^^ 


1 So D.J., D.; K/‘ (Sp.) may have meant; ‘hae.’ 

2 So D. J, 

3 D, J. ins. 1 . 

So M.: D.J, zarino va gimo I (sic), but the sign for va is probably 
an oversight. D. has va zarino. 

5 D.J. seems vad (sic); Pers. MS. trls. ‘tak.’ 

fi So D.J. 

So D. 

® D.J., D. om. hae, or what it may be. Was it ^gas ’? ; better call it a 
repeated ‘ thou art.’ So D.J., D.; K.® (Sp.) becj. 

s One would think that the form in D.J. should be deciphered as 
khsliayad.0 reproducing an original ‘ kh or else it would seem, to be 
ashaya<J6 (sic) ; otherwise I should say that it must be irrational. 

i«Sob J.,D,; K.s (Sp.) be(J. 

“ So D. J., D., and see below for bara ; (Sp.) pavan(?). 

D.J., D. exaggerate the signs, or ins. va(?). 

’3 D. marks the ‘ d.’ 

This mistake evidently arose from the accidental separation of 
yemalelun and * am ’ for yemalelunam=mruve, see the am after min- 
davam ; it would have been much better before it or both. Ner. was 
also misled ; so the Parsi-Pers. MS. also ; all divide and mistake the first 
sing. pres, for the second sing, imper., plus am = ‘ to me.’ 

D.J., D. have mindavam I am. 

15 D.J. om i ; D. has i. 

”SoD.J.,B. 

18 D. -ned. 

18 D. ins. va bara; D.J., D. om. va or -6. 

^8 D.J. (and perhaps D.) afam ; K.® (Sp.) am. 

51 So D. J., D. 

22 So D. 
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(57) barfi fradaliislinlh^ ya® ‘barfi'^ YarisW(?) daliisliuili. 

(58) Lara aojo I liaryispo taiio Lara farzunakili t harviBi)o 
pesld®^ [Lomaiid amat" far jam T mindavam 1“^ khavitunudo afaF^li"* 
liamfii" druiakili padaHh*"]. 

(59) Lara min*' 2 :ak cLiguii dOn gohano kamak(V’'-kLvidru 
fraz sati*iiid ya^^ besh taryiiieiur® ya druj(V^ vaiiciur". 

(GO) Lara mill zak cLfgfuio tarymani^'^ liaryisp(V“ zak‘^” LOhIiT- 
darfuKV’ ya^^ LOsL i'^'* mill slieduan'^'* ya^'^ aiisLutaaiuV'*” Lado“’]. 


1 So K.® (Sp.), M. ; D. J., D. seem fradahanih (or fradanih) (sic?); I Lad 
first considered vardano (dahislinih) as a later form of a causatiye(?) 
stem. D.J, lias erasures, but -seems to Lave decided for yarislmih (not 
yardanih) ; there is no escaping the a in var-. 

- D. ins. ya, or has irrational marks. 

^ So I decipher, bringing to light the error (as I hold it to be) of the 
Pahlavi translator in seeing a form of var (vr) instead of a form of 
vardh (vrdh); yp-e might even read varishn-, notwithstanding the sign 
which represents a, in yarishn, so in default of better ; but the Parsi- 
Pers. MS. transliterates varishn and translates accordingly ; some have 
thought of ‘ vahrishn ’ (so). 

D.J., D.(?)ins. I. 

D. J. obscured by decay. 

® So T), ; others mun. 

So D. seems I, 

8 Mf.? afash. 

8 So D.J., M. ; D, hamak. 

D. defaced. 

” D.J. defaced by decay. 

D.J. ins. chlgun, but seems to have cancelled it. 

So D. 

D. ins. va. 

So D. tarvinend (?), D.J. etc. tarvend. 

’8 There is, of course, the question whether we ought not to read these 
verbs taiwineni, and vanenT as first singular conj. imper., in view of 
the originals (see Ner., who was not misled); but satund seems to call 
for a decipherment which recognizes the error ; otherwise all the forms 
should be reproduced as first personals. 

1'^ D.J. bleached out. 

^8 So K.8 (8p,); D.J., D. tarvend? or tarveni. 

IS So D.J., D. 0 . 

2*^ D.J. om. -o (sic); D. om zako (some may well desire the statistics 
as to this still curious > 0 ; but patience has sometimes failed me), 

21 So D.J., D. -o. 

22 D. ins, va. 

2*^ D. J., D. seem redundant. . 

So D. J., K.^ (Sp.) mar<}.uman. 


28 So D. ins. L 
2® D.J., M. ins. va. 
21 So D.J. only. 
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(61) yattlkrmo va pariktlii^ va'"* sristriran^ Ta kikan^ (kayakfin, 
HO better) va kai’i^an^ liuinaiKl kik (? kayak) va^ karpo^ [zak 
imlii pavaii niindavam i’^ yazaclaiio kiir^ va kor^]. 

(6^) Biaricli T do-zaiig va*'^ aharniokoch I dd-zaiig va^ gurgicli 
I cbaliav-zang. 

(63) henocli^ i farfikliti-riiiik*^ [alglisbruKV niarado kabed ait 
infin aetilno yeinalelurKul aid" li(3nxaiid rinikslifina farakliiio"] 

pavan^*"* friftriidli patend. 

Prayer for Boons. 

(64) deiiman miin lak fratiim yfin bom Y zaidend” (or ‘ zaid- 
yrnn’ ^ duruosb zak ipabltliu alivaiid iabariibruid i rusband 
i iiamfid^* -bvarTb. 

(65) deimian min lak dadlgar yilu^^ bom zaidem (or ^-yam?’) 
V*" diirfiosb diirustd^" rtlbisbnib i tand. 

(66) deiiman min lak^" sadigar yaid" hdm zaidem (or 
‘-yam ?’) Y dtlradsb der zivisbiiib jfnidd'^ 


J So D. So D. J. 

So D.J., D. ins. va. ^ D.J., D. ins. i. 

“ So D.J., B. andparsi pers. MS.; others reverse tbe order, but see Ner. 

® So D.J. D. lias four strokes. 

8 See the Zend text; D.J., D. have a superfluous stroke. D.J. may 
well be haenooch (sic, see tbe Zend). 

® So B.J,; D. seems farakbuo-anik(?): (Sp.) farakhuinik? (sic), M. 

I think has Sp. + -anik. 

D.J,, om.ae. so D.J.; M. has it in a diflerent form. 

So D. J., D. Mkshan; K.^ (Sp.) peslianik. D.J. has the preceding 
homand in the margin, but added by the original copyist with the same 
ink. 

D.J. worm-eaten. Notice the freedom of error of patend, also fol- 
lowed by Ner. though using a different form ; see the Zend. 

D.J. ins. I. and has zaidem (or -yam) blotted out purposely!?). 

So I chink we should decipher in view of the original and the cor- 
responding word in the inscriptions ; but tLe Parsi-Fers. the proper 
translation as * khaham.’ 

So D.J., M.; D. hamak ; (Sp.) hama(?). 

18 So D, J,, D., M. D.J., M. ins. i. 

D. joins i to the preceding word, possibly meaning to express a 
conditional. 

D.J. worm-eaten (final -6, so D.). So D.J., D. 

D.S. ins. i. D. again joins to the preceding word. 

D. varies ziv- with (?) za(y)-?; D. om. i. 

D.J. marks, however, as if it were gano. 
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(67) deiiman min lak taHiim yfui^ horn zaidem (or ‘-yam?’) T'^ 
dtiraosli cliigiiiio min klivastar va'^ aniilvand va'*’ padTklivo frfiz'* 
satiinanf’ paran damik madam bosli turvinfiiii'’ va driijo vaiieiu’ 
(or read vrinanl, see below). 

(68) denman min lak panjilm yanci horn f zaidem (or ‘-yam’) 
i" diirao«k’“ clugxiii pTrfizkar vrinldrir pavan kiiahislmd frazo HUtfi- 
iiam“ pavan damik madam***’ ])esli turvinruil**' va driljo vauenT. 

(69) denman min lak Hhaalmm yfin liom zaidem (or ‘-yam’) T*‘' 
diirfiosli algli levTno min dfiz*" va levino min gadak” va leviiin 
min gurg kliadltinifim*^ [mfidislin*” elifirako].*^’’ 

^ So D.J., M. 

^ D, again joins. Ner. is better liere, apparently referring the word 
to Indian isira, etc. 

SD.JT., D. ins. va. D. 

® So D. J. (corrected from -und at first hand); but it marks ‘ d’ instead 
of ‘I;’ this, however, is almost universal with D. J. and the Parsi-Pers. ; 
not so Ner., though, as often, he has sing, for plur. 

® D.J., D. again mark ‘-end; not so Ner.’s original, or if marked ‘d’ 
instead of i in -ani, then it by no means misled him. 

D.J., M., D. maik -and ; not so Ner. • ® D. J. ins. i. 

® D. again curiously joins to the preceding word ; does he really mean 
zaidem-i (or -yam-x); this must be considered. 

D.J. has curiously diraosha for duraosha ; and in one Zend MSS. 
the sign for long u and that for long i are indistinguishable ; in fact it 
is very frequently thus in D.J.? 

So D.J.; M. D. seems satund; and D.J. marks ‘d’; not so Ner.’s 
reading. 

D.J., D. om L 

But D. J., D.. as all other MSS., mar the word with a mark over ‘ 1/ 
indicating the false final ‘ d Ner. was not deceived by these mistaken 
signs (or were they added since his day ?). 

D. vanend ; all MSS. again falsely mark a final ‘ d but see the 
original ; Ner. does not, however, err. 

D. joins (?) again to the preceding word. 

So D. dtiz: others zoba; Parsi-Pers. translating duzd of course. 

So D. ; see the original, also Ner.’s ‘ nrgamsebhyah ’ and the text of 
the Parsi'Pers. MS. ‘gadah.’ 

So D. J., M.?; K.® (Sp.) khaditCmem. 

So D. and also the Pai-si-Pei'S. MS. ti’anslating ‘ hunar ;’ othei’s (?) 

‘ manishn (?),’ which seems senseless. At Y. x. 60 the form seems 
‘madishno.’ I think the mistake ‘manishn’ arose from some Persian 
text with imperfect diacintical signs, or simply from writing too long a 
stroke the letter ‘ d ’ in ‘ mad-.’ Ner. omits the word here ; but se^ him 
on Y. X. 60 with vidyam as usual (twice): so the Parsi-Pers. MS. there, 
translating ‘hunar’ and reading ‘maishn’}, and not ‘manishn’ (?sic), 

20 So D. J., D, 
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(70) al algli levino kliaditiiiiado^ levino min lanman min liar- 
vispogtlii^ levino khaditiuiain^ [li va Inlvislitano i li]. 

The Gifts of Haoma. 

(71) horn valmanashun mfiu arvanck lioniaiifk ashfino^zak i 
farkakhto" va"^ tvakliskrik vabdfinycn [susytk afslifunV zavar^" va“ 
adjo khelkiiued<V‘'^ [aratoRlxturruid], 

(7:^) lioin aziitruid ich^'^ barfi yekabuucHV^’ zak rusliancV’^ 
beinnaid^ va^“ zak i aliarilbd farzand/'"" 

(73) liom valmaiiRlifin iiifin katik^^ pavan iiask"^ frfizo^® fimukli- 
tislinili yetibimd [pavan aerpatiRtand''^’* kardaiid] asbriiid’^'‘ afzimi- 
kill va“® farzfinakili klielkiinedd.]*’^^ 


1 So D. J. 

2 D. J, liarvispd. D.J. has the first min written over as doubtful ; 
the correction itself seems later written over. 

® Ner. has gastrimantah. and agvan kshatriyanam, 

^ D. ‘ lidmdnd.’ ® So D.J., audit has a cancelled ^ pavan.’ 

® So D. and the indication of the Parsi-Pers. MS. which is, however, 
strictly in itself considered, erroneous with frahtan. K.® (Sp.), etc, 
have a marring stroke. 

So D.J. ins. va, ^ So D, J., K.^ (Sp.); D, and the Parsi-Pers. MS, aspd. 

3 So D.J. So D. and Parsi-Pers. zavar; D.J.. Sp. zavar. 

Parsi-Pers., D.J., M.? ins. va, or -d. 

So D.J.; Ner. om. here ; but ins. ‘ varshati’ below. D. ins. i. 

D. seems azerkhuntanich ; so Mf.? the Parsi-Pers., but the latter 
translates as negative a-zayandagan (so ?); D.J. etc. a^atjano. 

D.J. ins. va. 

D.J, has va zak arodiahno, or Mshand(?); but I should think this 
^a’ was a clerical mistake for the usual i, and made through haste ; 
but see K.® (Sp.) with which M. probably agrees, as in my careful colla- 
tion of 1891, I marked no variation ; om i. 

So D. rushan (see Ner.) ; others arodishn (sic). 

Or barman. D.J., D, va. 

M.? differs from Spiegel having ‘fardand’ (but intending to report 
the same meaning). 

21 D.J. has k-t-k-ik with the second ‘ k,’ or - ?, struck oufi?); not so the 
Parsi-Pers. Ner. translates grhasthdh reading ^kadakik’ or ’kadak,’ 
as I suppose ; the Parsi-Pers. does not translate ; see my S.B.E. xxxi. at 
the place. ‘Katik as the katayo at the Pahlavi stage certainly favours 
a Zend form in the sense ‘ house-abiding,’ ‘ sitting at home;’ and I would 
now regard my former rendexdng as the alternative. 

22 So D.J.; M.(?) differs from Spiegel ; see Ner.’s ‘ naska-.’ 

So D.J., though the o stands apart ; it cannot well be ‘ va.’ 

24 So D.J. 26 So D.J. 
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(74) iiom valmanslifin m\m kaiiTkd' Iiomaiid va yetibund der® 
agriiDt''' [aigli la saritxlnd yekavimfind] ashfui zak fislikarak'^ zak 

laldo" klielktlnerr [aigh slifind" sliiii bara pedakxned afsluind 
tizd*’ zerklitinOdd" va^“ zak i” Inikliiradd^^ [lioniand amat avcV^ 
gahra bara pedfikiiild pavan jiiifik den kfir yckavliiiimid]. 

A Punishment. 

(75) bom valmaiisbiln mfin keresalk’’^ read kercisri(n)Tk) 
(omitted nasalization; see keresfinini). 


"So. D.J., M. 

2 D.J., D. om 1 . 

D. J. curiously mistakes for aerpat which has the same characters, 
and it adds ‘ istano not so the Parsi-Pers. MS., nor Ner. 

^ D, om i. 

«So D.J., D. 
sSoD. 

So D. J. 
s So M. 

® So D, D. J. is blurred purposely ; Ner, strangely enough renders 
yacayitaram ; did he have a blurred MS., and was it D.J.? see his ySca- 
yami at 65, etc.=:zaidem (so). 

D.J., D. ins. va. 

D.J.. D. ins. 1 . 

So D.J., D.; D.J. ins, here division mark of the subsection (sic). 

So D.Ji avd (to the verb 'avo peqla-’?) or and=:valman ; D, om.; 
some might prefer pe<Jakined . . . yekavimunSd., 

I do not well see how we can avoid using the vowel and consonan- 
tal signs of the original in a case like this ; at least it is convenient so 
to use them ; cp. keresaspo. The Parsi-Pers. MS. has k-r-a-a-k-i trans- 
lating k-r-s-a-i ; so also D. k-r-l-s-a-k-i-k ; D.J. seems keresaihiko (sic ?) 
or k-r-s-a-sh-i-kd, possibly k-r-sa-a-ikd, the a being doubled by mistake. 
■Eead M. keresaik, it has characters for k-r-s-ad-k, so K.» (Sp.) with 
slightly lengthened * h see the original. The translators at first evi- 
dently attempted to transliterate ; and their failure may well be due to 
the omission of a nasal sign in the original word. This nasal, let it be 
remembei^ed, would be well represented in the Pahlavi merely by a 
perpendicular stroke. Or else, as so often, the sign of the nasalization 
has been lost. ‘ Keresa(n)I would represent the original word, while 
the 'k^ (or ^ik’) is the frequent terminal letter generally possessing 
adjective, or merely nominal force, and intended only to carry on the i 
of the im. Ner. reports the deeply interesting impression which pre- 
vailed among the Parsi-experts of his day that keresa(n)ik and its var- 
iants referred to the ‘ ecclesia that is to say, to the ‘ Christians see 
his tar^akadinihi cp. tarsa=' Christian D.J. ins. va or -6. 
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lioiiiand^ ashfiiiu^ bara*^ min klincluyib iiislifniedo’* miin rosto 
(or ^ rodido ’) bomand^ pavan bbTldayili-kumakili'^ pavan 

klixldayili Ifita yatund yekavnnfiiui]. 

(76) aigb^‘ mfin giiyond algb la lanmaii rfd akbar asravanako® 
pavan avar-b(">sbmurisbnib pavan kfunako den inata satund 
[lanman aetano vabdtlnrinr min kardo i lanman yebevunedo^ 
amat" la satund^']. 

(77) zak i barvisp-guu^“ giirdlb vfmedd barfi barvisp-gunu” 
giirdTb makhitilncuby'^ [pesb^'*^ paw^*'’]. 

Hail to Haoma. 

(78) nevak(y® lak [aigh tano i lak ncvak^'* madcV® yekavi- 
niilned] mnii pavan zak i nafsman^“ adjo-kamak^ * ” kbndai 
bomanili^® bom. 


^ D. homond as often. D. J. bas asliano, or ins. va. 

^ D. bas curiously ‘gabra’ for ‘bara so the pers. MS. also, translat- 
ing ‘ mardf Ner. bas nothing analogous. 

® Parsi-Pers. transliterates nisMned and translates nisliend, (bara) 
min . . . nishanedo may mean ‘ restrain from,’ ‘ cause to abate.’ 

^ So K.^ (Sp.); D.J., D. pavan kbu<Jai (not impossible); see Ker. 

® So D. ins. aIgh here. 

® D. J. seems ^ asravanak, or asrudk ; why not read so far as possible 
in analogy with the Zend ? 

So I would read D.; others vabdunam-i; but D. as it stands is of 
course ‘ vabduuaild;’ see the variant vabdunam-i, K.® (Sp.). Ner. does 
not render. M.? has vabdiinem ; Mf.? vabdun^nd-i ? (so it seems); Pers. 
MS. translates ‘ kunand.’ Why not vakhdunUnd? 

® So D.J, ; K.® (Sp.) be(J. 

® I). J. ins. ; so also the Parsi-Pers. MS. ; K.® (Sp.) has amat . . . -und (so, 
in fragments); but M. has no space. 

So D.J.; M. seems -gun, but not -gun; D.J. om foregoing i. 

D. ins. va or -6 ; the *n’ of D.J. is somewhat separated from the u ; 
which fact bears upon the further question whether he means ‘va’ 
in certain places or '6,’ 

So D.J., D. pesh pas ; K.^ (Sp.) levino akhar. 

IS So D.J. 

1^ D.J., so D. om. i. 

1® D.J. om kamak here ; see the Zend text. 

N.B. aojo-kamak not in M. but in (Sp.); [and yet M. is reported 
as a copy of the Pahl. trl. not having been examined. It is a modi- 
fied copy (sic)]. 

11 D.J. ins. va or -6. 

1® D. homonih ; D.J. homanilr (so). 
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L. MilU, 


[im 


[aigliat aojd pavan zak kfir^ zakatd‘^ ayfijado^ * ^ at ttlbrinu^ 
daslitaud]. 

(79) nevak lak iniiii den kliavitxlnih^' kabed gObialmu i rastu [I 
fraruiid maman’ aitu rfistd Ifi (sic ? ; read friiriiiuV* (kfi na 
vaca arshuklidlia^"], 

(80) nevak lak nitln Ifi^ liamprirsaklli^^ zak T are- 

8]ifik]it(V^ gobisliiid va^® ]iani 2 )rimik-]iae'^ [^dgli niindavain ifi 
yeiualelrinal^” I ailliannazd den liam 2 )rn\sakT]x gtiftd]. 

(81) fraz lak zak afiliannazd Ixurdu ^jaravaud aiviyao(n)g- 
lian(V“ (not ^aiviyaggislind ’ (so?))*” star pesidd ! ininavadan*'*" 


1 D.J. irreg. character for ‘a’ one stroke too much ; it may be acci- 
dental. 

2 So D.J. 

‘'*D.J. may mean (?) zito; this zito (?) would be written much like 
zakat as sometimes written. 

D. ins. va or -o. ® D. tuban ; D. J., D. om, Sp.’s i. 

® D.J. danak, om, ae or -ih, K.® (Sp.)!khaYitunih ; D. seems khavi- 
tun with a separated ^-ih.’ D.J., D. manan ; K,^ (Sp.) mfin. 

® Ner.’s yena saves the sentence from the senseless la; so the MSS. 
should be read ral, or otherwise relieved and discounted (the Parsi-Pers. 
MS. also has ‘ la ’ = * nah.’). D. may insert i before la. 

® M. -dk ; others fraruno. 

^0 D.J. areshukhdha ; Zend characters within the brackets. 

D.J. om. min here, ins. after fraz. 
think fraz was erroneously motived by ‘pairi yet Ner. seems to 
have understood fraz min as equalling :rte. 

^3 D.J., D., M. (N.B.) have ham(pursakih), and so the Pers. MS. ti*ans- 
lates at least, Spiegel alone has pui-sakih ; but see Ner. ; this trifle 
shows that M. is not a rigidly exact transcript of K.^ according to 
Spiegel. D.J.’s fh is not clear, but over- written ; looks like -ih. 

But for the original Zend text I should emend to arsh-; the word 
seems to be a hybrid ; D.J. adds gas. or *iha. 

iha as pL(?) and as adverbial seem each to be suspicious. On the 
other hand, to see a fully conscious 2d sg. pursiyaih (so, or yae ?) is 
doubtful as immediately following the hampursaklh. The most x^ru- 
dent view is to see a Pazand liae. ^ Thou wouldest be of a truthful 
speech and questioning D.J. om, the va before it. 

So M., or -ih ; others -ih. D. erroneously rai. D. om. i. 

So D, ins. (?); evidently an attempt at a transliteration ; the ‘o’ of 
aiviyao- is in Persian form somewhat similar to Persian 5, or u, other- 
wise read -yakgandih (sic). Ner. reads the same text, attemiJting only 
a transliteration aivianghanatam (S. reading aivi-), though he trans- 
lates aiviyasto in 82 as ave^titah ; the reading is neqded ; see the Zend 
text. The Parsi-Pers. translates (?), or imitates evanghan ; while at 
82 it refrains from the translation of the related word. 

So D.J. 
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takhsliida^ sliapir deiio i ma(zda)yastan6^ [afask amyri(ng)liarL“ 
dih, (sic)'^ kanfi aigli chlgiind kfistik levatmaii gabrfi kliadil-kar- 
dakiV deiidicli i levatmaii liom aetiind® Idiadu-karclak afask klia- 
du-kardakdili‘^ ait<V kaiia*^ algli vad horn Ifi vashtainiinedcV pavaii 
detid astfibuud Ifi yelieyfuiedo A^aslitamundd kar den 

(u)yazislud^]. 

(82) pavaii zak linmaiiylli^''^ alviyastu^^ pavan bfilistd madam 
girfinu [almat tainman rust(/” j^ekavlmunih afato^** deiiman 
kliadu-kardakili aetfuid^’ vad avd zak i diraz madam Kfitilnisliuili 
[vad tand i ])asii)d yekavnnilnlli] pavaii iiifinsar^'’ [aigbat deii yaz- 
isliiid^® kar glial farmayend’’^*']. 


^ Others might px'efer ‘tashlcjd’ or ‘ tuklisicjd;’ D.J. has a superfluous 
sign which is, I think, accidental. 

^ So D.J., D.; others veh. 

3 So D.J. seems. I have little doubt but that ma (sic) is for ‘mazd,’ 
as the same ‘ ma ’ is in auharma(zd). 

So D.; the Parsi-Pers. MS. transliterates biyakgM (so here), mean- 
ing and explaining evanghan (thus approximately), while just above it 
seems to have aebiyakgan translated again by evanghan. D.J. has 
superfluous signs for the first ‘ i.’ ‘ aiyv-’ (?). 

^ So D. D.J. has a superfluous and accidental mark between ‘ k’ and 
‘ ar ’ in kar<Jak. 

^ D. ins. aetiino ; or is it a later interpolation ? 

D. ins. aito. 

® D. liana ; others ae. 

® D., Mf. om. mu in the middle of the word. 

D.J, has a word struck out (not Spiegel’s form); ins. Tashtamun(J6 ; 
D. has an abortive word as above for vashtamundo, or it may mean 
horn sheduntd kar den ayazishn ; but there are no signs of shedunto or 
yi,tun(;ld in Her.: D.J. horn vashtamuncl. kar den yazishii. 

D. seems ayazishnd, D.J. yazishnd ; but space seems left. 

D. hdmonih ; M. may be homauyih; so D.J. 

aiviyaksto (sic), again, or is the ‘ k ’ Persian o (similar sign), see 
on 81 ? Strange to say, D.J. has the same thing, and the Parsi-Pers. 
MS. as well. Is it the suffix -k which, like the -6, has found its way 
into the interior of the word as a sign of the division of syllables?; cp. 
the avagraha. As -k appears in vohu -k even at the end of a word, it 
may here ax)pear at the end of a syllable? or again, can it point to a 
suspected form of yuj, ‘ to yoke on ?’ or is it the sign merely of an echo 
of the ‘ hg ’ in 81 ? 

. D. ins. i. Or r^dldo (?) So D.J. afato. . 

D.J., D. have aetun ; so Parsi-Pers. MS.; Bp. ait. 

Or manthar (?) Mf. again ayazishn. 

So D.J.; M. seems farayend (?), i. e. oin. ‘m,’ (?) accidental; Ner. 
gives no sign of this ; and the Parsi-Pers. has f armayend (so). 
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L. MUU, 


[1902. 


(83) hum mfiii inanpat^ lidnianili^ iniiii vTspat^ hdmaiiili Tfi'^ 
mini zaiidpat<y’ iKlmanili va daliyilpat” hOmaiiili''^ [algliat inina- 
vadihfi iiainrdc’ patili] va*^ afzuniklli va rikris])at(V’ kumanili'’ 
[alghatd^® Tbara tiibrmo^ yeliabrintaiKV'"*]. 

Deprecations. 

(8*1) ainrivaiidih lak va’'^ pTrfizkarili avo denniaii li tan 5 
madam pavaii afriinV’ va^’ padikUvIliidi f punlbazisbnlh’^' 
[kbvfiHtak imln nevakili kabed azasb], 

(85) bara min zak I lanman^^ bcsbkblrfiiid besli va^^^ barfi nun- 
islind’-^^ banlicb yedriinriiLd“'‘ giran''^" mun^" [kliiidayili]. 


^ So. D.J., D.; K.® (Sp.) manpatan, so also the Parsi-Pers. here. 

” D, homonih. 

^ So D, J. ; K.® (Sp.) -patano ; M. might be vishpatan (so). 

^ D. J. ins. va. 

® So D.J. zandpat but mechanically divided ^zand pat’ (sic.); others 
zandpatan ; not so Ner.’s orig. 

® D. might be dahyupat (?) ; M., dahyiipatan (sic). 

^ So D., M.; D.J. hamai (but I much question whether the stroke for 
‘ i’ in hamai may not, as a similar one elsewhere, represent a ‘k’); Sp. 
hamat?). 

® D.J. ins. va. 

® D.J.« D. akas-pato homanih; others -pato hae or haih (sic?) (?); (or 
is it possibly ? akas-pato-iha, K.^ (Sp.) ? Ner, does not corroborate the 
plurals, nor does the Parsi-Pers. MS. 

So D.J. 

D.J. has curiously two dots over and a little before the character 
for ‘ t ’ in tubanS. 

D. yehabun(i ; others yehabtintano. D.J. ins. i, 

D.J. ins, va. D.J. cm. i. D.J, ins. i. So D.J., D, 

So D.J. alone (?); the translation of the Pers. does not show -ih. 

D.J. ins. I. 20 D, ins. i. 

2' D.J. om the zak L This lanman corrects D.J.’s noid (sic), and 
notice well that the ancient copyist has just written Zend noid with the 
last stroke of his pen ; yet here is the correcting ‘ lanman.’ D.J. meant 
no (=from us) + id (?). 

22 M. (?) ins. va. 

2® So D.J. minishno bara ich, and D.J. om. i. after Sp.’s minishno ich. 

24 So D.J.; K.* (Sp.) dedrunyen. 

2° Mf. seems to insert (?) a needed i ; it may, however, belong below ; 
but we should not hesitate to supply one in such a case. 

2® D., M. giran ; K.® (Sp.) garen-. Have we here a transliteration, or' 
have we here a translation, as Ner. will have it? Perhaps ^ Bear away 
the thought which is the abode of severe affliction (the Kingdom).’ 
This should imply an interesting blunder arising undoubtedly from the 
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(86) mull den denman miliano (or mun den denman 

VIS va^ niiin den denman zand va® mun den denman mata kinik 
lidraanfirr ausliutiV I vinaskur. 

(87) valdidunili zak" i valman"' ragelman” zavard 

(88) bara zak i'’ rind” lifisli vardTiiod” 

(89) " tebrunak^” (or ‘tebrfmd ’) zak I valman minislmd yab- 
dilmV^' [akfirasli barfi Tabdiinfind]. 


usual mechanical cause. An approximate transliteration of the Zend 
garemafitem would be gara(n)man., so about. The nasalization (n) 
arises from the division ; perhaps it is the usual '•o* and not ‘n’ (same 
character) ; for the termination of the word had evidently become sepa-* 
rated from its base, occasioning the separate translation which Ner. 
gives with vasayatani, see man. The Parsi-Pers. MS., however, merely 
repeats garanman (so) in its translation line. Pei'haps both the Pahl. 
trlr. and Ner. felt the figurative force of ‘garm,’ though they mistook 
the termination. The thorough discussion of such errors on the part of 
one or more of the translators at one place casts light upon their cor- 
rectness in another ; and also warns us against that indiscriminate 
dependence upon the translators which has been so fatal in some cases. 

^ D. (?) ins. va. * D. J. ins. va. ® Mf. homonad. 

^ So K.® (Sp.), and others ; D. J. anshutaano:, but see the Zend, Ner.’s 
reading and the Parsi-Pers. trl. adami. 

5 So D.J., D. (D. marking ’d’) ; K.“ (? Sp.) seems difScult ; Ner. is iilain 
with grhana ; but the Farsi mistakes with ‘ kuni,’ so for vabdunih, 
transliterating vMuni. 

® D. om. zak i ; D. J. has zak cancelled ; B. ins. i after valman. D. J. 
has a zak written over ragelman, the ink looks darkei’, but the hand- 
writing is the same. 

'' D.; so the Pers. MS. translates at least zavar ; others zavar (so). 

® B. J. om. i. 

® So B.J. bara zak and (av6?) hush vardlned in margin, but original ; 
K.® (Sp.) valman. 

So D.J., B. ; K.^ (?Sp.) difficult Parsi-Pers. MS. vardin translated 
gardin ; Ner. parivartaya ‘turn around not more correct, but inter- 
esting. The translators hit upon vart (vrt) rather than var (vy) in con- 
sequence of the ‘dh’ in verenuidhi (sic). 

B.J. or M. om. va, or first stroke. 

M, ? reads tebrun ; so the Parsi-Pers. has long u., but curiously a 
tablun (sic, hardly ‘atlabun’ (so) as it seems), possibly the ‘u’ of 
tebrunak (so) should be left short in view of the termination. B.J. 
by a slip of the pen has t-b-n-(u?)-r'k for t-b-r-n”(?)-k ; he can hardly 
mean tabr-lak ‘ destroy thou.’ There is no reason why Spiegel’s repro- 
duction of K,® ‘ tabrak ’ (so) should not be possible ; yet as we have 
the verb-form * tebrunastand,’ ‘ tebrun,’ is natural, ‘-ak’ being as usual 
the adj. (-noun) termination often loosely applied. 

So Mf. seems. 
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Z. Mills. 


[1903. 


(90) al pa van kola II (do) zbar frfiz patvlk<V humaiiado^ al 
pavan kola II (do) gavac madam txibraiTk® huraanadd^^ [algasli 
pa van yadmau viiias karclano al tfibrin yebevuiiad]. ‘ 

(91) al damik kbadituiifid'^ pavan kola II (do) asli® al gdspend 
kliadltiinfid pavan kola II (do) ashasb.’ 

(93) mfindkinik lioinanrKr avd zak I lanman niTnislnid [aigli 
vad mand® mindavam Irfirund mInTdand“ al tilband yolievu- 
nridd^'** infill kmik lidmanruk^] avd zak i’‘ lanman korpd, [algli 
levatman kerpd^^’ lanman kind yaklisenunfid.]*'^ 

Anathemas* 

(93) bara azd^^ i zardd Balimguif'^" f ^ visli bara fiyufto [niuii 
asli visli avd tand bara ayafto'**^ yekavimfinedd^^]. 


^ D. ins. “6, or va. 

^ D.J. adds -d; D. reads yelievuned (?), or -nacj (?); D.J. has a can- 
celled pav-. 

2 B. tubaii (?). 

^ yehevunecj. (?) or -nad (?). 

® B. khadlfcuned (?) 

® B. J., B. om. va. 

So B. J. ; others ash. 

® B. homan<J (?) ; B. J. homana<J. 

® So B. J. mano ; B. man. 

10 B.J., B. ins. L 

11 So B.J., B. 

1^ So B.J., B. hdmancj (?); and B.J,, B. ins. va, or -o. 

1® B. -ne^. 

1^ B.J. ins. I. 

1® So B.,; B.J. has kerpih with the -ih apai’t ; so three words before 
possibly, though the sign is confused, looking more like an -o or a care- 
less i. 

10 So B. 

B. -neqK?). 

18 So B.J.,B. 

10 B.J. om. i. 

*10 So B.J. and Pers. MS.; K.s (Sp.) etc. B.J. has the usual sign for ^k’ 
which may, however, well render ‘gf the Parsi-Pers. MS. seems sahm- 
gun, hardly ‘ siinakgun so B. distinctly simakgun, 

®i M. seems to introduce a ^k’ or though the character is more 
probably meant for the ‘v’ of ‘vish;’ but if so it is in the Persian form 
and also misplaced; otherwise I cannot explain it, as *v’ would be 
expressed twice. The Parsi-Pers. is not very clear, but shows signs of 
long i; its translation is, however, plain as zahir (so for zahar ?}. 

2*1 So Mf. 

28 So B.J. 
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(94) amat kerpo^ yezrunfmcF avo yalman f aliarubo i liom i 
zarino va'^ asli*^ pedfikinih" zanislino [aigasli clifirako® bara yemale- 
Ifmo]. 

(95) bara gadako"^ f javido varzidar [biuii javidar varzedo^ 
aigb^* zak i® glial® avayadu^® varzidano] khruko-bavibtin(V^ 
[algb, resld® vabdxinyen’‘‘] fizardrir barfi^® yemalcdfm. 


^ So DJ. 

® So D.J., Mf.; others -nacl. ,* so P.J. I should say that the word was 
a variant for yezderiinafld ‘ i^ay they drag.’ Unless a meaning closely 
allied to Ner.’s vinagayati is given to this word, it is, of course, an error 
which mars the section. The ‘dragging of the corpse’ may be the 
idea ; cp. Vendidad. 

2 So D. 4 So D. J., D. 5 Obliterated in D. J. 

^ M. may be pMok- ? or ‘pe<Jo-;’ not so the Parsi-Pers. MS. 

'' D. J. om. i ; not so M. 

® aigh=‘ than,’ or ‘more than,’ or different from.’ Here we have 
another exceedingly important case to prove how the last Pahlavi 
copyists unconsciously preserved Zend texts different from those which 
they had just mechanically transcribed in the MSS. which contain both 
Zend and Pahlavi. The last copyist here wrote a viveredvato, either 
by oversight, originating the blunder (see some other MSS.), or follow- 
ing some predecessor ; but his Pahlavi translation text (also mechani- 
cally copied) restores the correct reading with -varz- to viverez-; the 
translation being impossible for vivered-; we might even correct to 
viverezvato, (so ?) on the strength of this varzidar. I do not think that 
the ‘d’ is organic. 

^ So B. So D.J.; M. ins. va or -o. D.J. om. i. 

Corrected, D. and the Parsi-Pers. khurk (for khrukj-bavihuno. B, 
divides kburk(6); but that is immaterial. The text is partially trans- 
literated, and the sibilant treated as a form of ish, so with seviStd ; (see 
note on Y. ix. 30, July number of the Journal of the R. Asiatic Soc., 
1900;) ‘khruk’ (so) would be quite legitimate as expressing the root of 
khrvishyato, we might even read khruvak, so, in fact, better. 

The ‘k’ is again the frequent loosely applied letter. B. and the Parsi- 
Pers. MS. show the closest attempt, and as such give us the important 
reading bavihiin=‘ish,’ i. e. khur-(-k)-bavihun. Although the latter 
word is mistaken, it gives us the fair rendering, ‘ desiring blood,’ or 
‘prone to cruelty.’ B.J.’s text is difficult of explanation in view of 
‘-ish ’ in the Zend text and bavihiin in B. The nearest seems basim : 
kliruk-basim ‘having pleasure in cruelty,’ but the letters represent 
‘ basmS’; it must be a mere blunder for bavihun (we are reminded of 
bisraya ?) 

B. exaggerates the sign for ‘e’ till it looks hke that for ‘k’ or ‘g,’ or 
Persian ‘u,’ ‘v.’ 

B. J. ins. va or -6 (so). 

B. ins. bara ; B. J. ins, va. 
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z. imis, 


[ 1902 . 


(96) mfm keri)o yeznaiad avo A\alman aharubd lidin zarind*'* 
asli peclakliiili zanislmd [algasli cliarak bara'** yemalelfiu]. 

(97) bara ansliuta r‘ darvand sastar*^ mfiii madam andaliiBliiid 
(aiidaslmd (?), read audazisluid for aiidazisbnd”) dad’ yekavi- 
muiied® [mun aisbaiid padasli andahislui (sic?) andasliii (?)*’ read 
audazislm® (or ‘audazed’ (V)“ or both) aiidazislm andfized], 

(98) amat kerpd yeznliifid avd valman i“’ ahanlbd” hond^ lidm 
T aliarilbd lidm d*** zarmd vasb^“ Ijedaklnih” zaiilh [algbasb 
charak bara yemalcdund^^’J. 

(99) bara aliariuokd^" T aiialiarril)d i alivau merencluiiTdar^^ 
aerpatd*" va dastubar mfm minisluid gdbisbud yoliabfiuedd^^ 


^ Mf.? om. I (so). ** D. J. ins. va. 

D. J., D. and Pers. MS. ins. bara. ^ D. ins. i. 

5 D. J., D. and Pers. MSS. om. av5, or the -an6 of a false pi ; B. J. (or 
M.) seems sastar I (?); D, J. has i before sastar. 

^ These signs must be meant for an ‘ andazishn ’ to correspond to the 
‘ andUzishn ’ of * andakhtanO.’ It seems hardly fair to read the signs 
andashan (sic) as they stand, though the meaning ‘a casting’ seems 
certain ; cp. also new Persian andakhtan and andaza=‘ throwing.’ Or 
is the *a’ of andMxan (sic) as in the case of ‘ auharma(zd) and of the 
sign in ‘ yazadan,’ here also=‘ az’ in auharmazd ‘ az ’ + ‘d ; giving us 
• andazishn ’ for andazishn ? The Parsi-Pers. has andashn (for andah- 
ishn : see below). The Parsi-Pera. has (see below ‘ andahishn anda- 
hed (sic) ’ (so Mf .?) with no translation ; D. marks the ‘d.’ 

One might think of an aosliishn as a solution for the word, but the 
first occurrence must mean, ‘ huiding,’ and be related to the Pers. 

‘ %ndakhtan,’ 

So B. J. and the Parsi-Pers. ‘dad others yehabtincj. 

® No vacant space in M.; B.J. has -S. 

® B, andashn (?), or ‘ andahishno’, sic for andazishn (andazishn). 
D. J, has the characters andahed (sic) ; but means, I think, andazecj for 
andazed. 

B. ins. i ; B.J. decayed. B.J., M. ins. an additional horn here. 

B. ins. horn i here ; the Parsi-Pers. cm.; D.J. is decayed here. 

B.J., D. and Parsi-Pers. ins. va : va-ash, written vash in D.J. 

So M. (N.B.); D.J. and others zanishnO ; so Spiegel (not as M.). 

D. has -lun6, which, however, needs notice only for the statistician, 
or special questioner as to the curious character which is reproduced 
as -5. 

So D.J., B. -ko. 

B.J., D. ins. I, and M. seems irregular, differing again from Spiegel; 
seems an5 i aharubo. 

B.J., D. have no vacant space here ; nor has M. 

So D.J. , D. 20 D.J., D. ins. va ; not so the Pers. MS. 

2’ D, om. -6 (sic), but D.J. ins. va. 
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va Ifi pavan kimislino harfi ayfiffit^ [aigliasli kardako^ la yeliGvti- 
ncMlo* mined va‘‘ yemaleliiiiedcV aigli vabdfinam® va"^ la vab- 
duUyeii], 

(100) mini kerpo yezrunad avd valnian i’’ aliarfibd'’ lidm”"^ zar- 
ind vfisll' pedfikinih zanild“ [algliash“ ebfirakd baiTi yemalelun^^]. 

(101) barfi jeh f ‘‘ yfitukd^ va^'’ mudak(VMvardar.^^ 

[aigb Jiiindavam^^ tapfili] vabdilnyeu madam pauriblli^® biirdar 
[aigli panfiliili vinus-krirfind' vabdilnyeu] milu vabnaii^" rai^^ min- 
ishmd frazd*-^^ fravinedd**^ clngfui abr mfm vritd-slifidk-giin'*^ ‘so; 
oi‘ read sliutak-giin) . 


^ D. J. ayafeci (?); so the Parsi-Pers. (?). 

2 D. seems kirfakO (so), and also the Pers. MS,; but Ner. gives no 
sign : D. ins. i before la. 

D, J. ** D.? ins. va. ^ 

® D.J., vabdimam ; so M. and D.(?) and the Parai-Pers.; om. Sp. mtin. 

So K.^ (Sp.) in the erroneous miin. 

® D. ? ins. i., and D. J. ins. i after aharubo. D. J. om. i after horn ; 
M.? ins. 

^ D. ash., om. v-. 

So M. (N. B.) zanih ; not zanishn : D.J. and others zanishnO. 

D.J., D. aighash:, K.'* (Sp.) om. ash. So D.J. 

So D.J., D. seem ; K.^ (? Sp.) would seem jeho (?) i, but D.J. ins. a 
* va,’ Sp.’s apparent -6 may be va. We may suspect D.J. to be jeh-I ; is 
it jehih? 

D.J. om. i, but may have ‘ va but D. seems ‘jeh-I i.’ 

So D.J., D. D.J,, D. ^ va’for ‘i.’ 

So D.J., D. according to the gloss, which, however, may have been 
later and erroneous ; see Ner.’s ‘ mandatvam,’ the gloss being brought 
into harmony by the negative. Following this, we should understand 
the form to be a correct Pahlavi reproduction for the root-form of the 
Zend word ‘ maodhanS.’ In that case we might introduce a ‘ la ’ on the 
authority of Ner.’s ‘na but it is the more rational to accept the Pah- 
lavi word in an evil sense just here, like its original : see the second 
gl. The Pers. MS. translates khai^ab-karijar ; and the Pahlavi Pazand 
GL understands the same. 

D, J. seems mindavamich or -af (?); was it an awkward mindavam-I, 
so D.J. might seem to some to be tapah -I. 

D. om. i. So D.; D.J., K.® (Sp.) and or av6, om. rai. 

21 So M. and D.J., D ; D.J. also ins. va(?). Spiegel’s form pixhal seems 
improbable in view of the original text ; see also Ner. who gives no 
sign in that direction ; the Parsi-Pers. has fraz pravined (text). 

22 One might restore this shattered word on the model of Y. xix. 8, 
and the original Zend, as shiitak-gun ; Ner.’s ‘sMtarh’ shows that a 
Pahlavi form of the Zend word must be meant. Strictly the word at 
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(102) mfin amatiV kerpd yazrunfidd av(V yalniaii aliarubd hdin 
i zariiid' asli' 2 )c*drikiiiih zanisliiiu' [aigli asli' clitlrak'’ barfi yeinale- 
Ifni], 

(103) ainat min" yalinanslian kerpd barfd yeznlnruV avd yal- 
inan f abarfilid horn T zarTinV" ash pedakTnih zaiiishiid, faTgb 
charakd^ bara yemaleluid^]. 


Y. xix. 8 is ‘sfitak,’ so the Pers. MS., but the Pahl. letter for some- 
times replaces one for sh, D.J, has what might be deciphered ‘ va 
shu6k-gim’ for -kino (? sic), see shutem ; but with a consonant labial we 
should read va shavOk-gun ; D. has va savOdO- (sio)vid? or suOdO), 
the ‘d’ marked for savOkQ ; Mf, seems suOkO- (sic) or savOkO- fsic). The 
Parsi-Pers. has vato sui. Aside from the original, one might read the 
MS. shudi. It translates bad sui. All obviously aim to imitate the 
shutem of the original. 

^ So D.J., D., and Parsi-Pers. MS. 

^ D. om. av6 ; not so the Parsi-Pers. MS. 

^ D.J, ins. va (or -6 (?).); D. om. 

^ So D.; D.J. seems to ins. va before peel-. 

s So D.J. 

® D. om. ‘min valmanshan’; Ner. has asya. 

D. ins. bara after kerpO ; Pers. MS. has zak in its Pahl, text ; om. 
the rest. 

® Mf.? has avf) ; D. om. i ; see the other places. 

® D. ins. i. 

D. om. V- of vash, or ‘ vash.’ 

So D. 

D.J. does not report this needless 103. 



The Text of an Archaic Tallet in the E. A, Hoffman Collec- 
tion, — By Ellen Seton Ogben, of New York. 

In tlie si)riiig of 1901, while u student in Semitics at Bryn 
Mawr College, my attention was called hy a footnote in Dr. 
Badau’s"^ hook, to a very arcliaic Babylonian tablet in the E. A. 
Hoffman collection in the .General Tlieological Seminary, New 



York City. By the kind permission of the Dean, the Very 
Rev. E. A. Hoffman, a copy was made; and as subsequent study 


^ Rev. Hugo Radau; Early Babylonian History, p. 12, note 1, and 
Appendix, p. 821. 
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of the inscription lias sliown it to be of exceptional antiquity 
and interest, the accompanying text is offered as a small contri- 
bxition to tbe material for tbis period. 

The tablet, wMcb, with five others, was purchased in 1898 
by Dean Hoffman, in Paris, and which forms part of a larger 
collection obtained in 1890, is of smooth black stone, 3% by 3)^ 
in. in size, with convex sides, sloping from 1}4 the center 

to % on the flat edges. The signs are clearly and strongly cut 
and the tablet itself in a perfect state of preservation. In the 
lower right hand case the bases of the signs are carried down 
over the edges, as though there were not room above. 


InteTpvetaiion of the ArehaiG Tablet of the E. A. Hoffman 
Oolleotion. — By GEORaE A. Barton, Professor in Bryn 
Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Penna. 

My attention was first called to tliis tablet near the close of 
the year 1900. AVhile making a study of the archaic inscrip- 
tions which had been published, I noticed the statement concern- 
ing this tablet in Badau’s Eurlij Bah iflonian History.^ It was 
eyident that Badau had not read the tablet. Later, one of my 
pupils, Miss Ellen Seton Ogden, through the courtesy of the 
authorities of the Seminary, secured a copy, and we made con- 
siderable progress in its interpretation. In September of the 
present year I was permitted to collate the tablet again. This 
enabled me to obtain a clearer impression of some of its m'ost 
peculiar signs, and to establish the fact that at the bottom of 
Col. II, a circle like the figure 10 had been cut by mistake and 
erased. 

Further study of the tablet has made it eyident that it is 
almost identical with a tablet in Paris which is yet unpublished, 
but which Thureau-Dangin mentions in the preface to the 
pUment of his Recherehes sur VorUjine de VecHUirc cuniiforme^ 
designating it as y, and many of the signs of which he cites in 
the table which follows. When these signs and their location 
on tablet y are examined, they coi'respond to the signs of our 
tablet, column for column and line for line. When this BnppW 
onent was published, in 1899, Thureau-Dangin had not identified 
all these signs. 

In interpreting the tablet I have worked from the starting 
point furnished by the numbers. It is eyident that the first of 
these gives the area of a field, and probable that those which 
follow give the dimensions of its various sides. This sii|)posi- 
tion has proved correct. The tablet so far yielded up its mean- 
ing that I gave a tentative transliteration and translation of it 
in vxj Shetch of Semitic Origmed The tablet itself is of such 


^ Eadau’s Early Babylonian History, p. 12 n. and p. 321. 
2 P. 213 n. f). 
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interest to Bahylouian ])alaeog'rapl\y as well as to history that I 
venture to publish my version of it in connection with Miss 
Ogden’s text, and to call attention to some of its most important 
palaeographieal contribiitions to our knowledge. Unfortunately, 
the sign which designates the locality from which it comes I 
am unable to identify. The writing shows the document to be 
older than the JBau monuments, l)ut later than the archaic 
inscriptions ])ubli,shed last year by Father Sclieil in his 7'ertes 
(UAUiilteH>-He}nltlq}ieH and the Jiaruell de irarauit.^ Transcribed 
into the later Assyrian character it appears as on the opposite 
page. 

It reads thus: 

I. 1. IIIMV UANA DUK^-KA'^ DINGIR KF LAG^ 

2. SAL-LAL“-TUR^ 

II. 1. HIM VIOL URF-NI-A SIG LIK^A 

2. IIIMVICL GAL FI NER-A DA’MiU GUR DIM- 
MENA BABBAR hflhT-A TAB BAR” (ITMUR) 
III, 1. IIIMYIC E BABBAR LUG AB TAB BAR 

2. IIIMVICL IGI^^ KUR IR^^ DU^“ BAD LIK-xV 

GAR”-A 

3. GIIF'’ 8AG”. 

1. e., I. 1. “ 3005 Bur of a held of clay, to the god ? presented 

2. Sallaltur. II. 1. 36050 cubits on its Akkadward side, the 
lower (side), from the beginning; 2. 36050 cubits running along 
the breadth of the ziggurat of Shamash, the lady who pours 
forth brightness; III. 1. 36000 cubits (to) the temple of Sha- 
mash, the messenger of Ab, who pours forth brightness, (i. e. 
Sin) ; 2, 36050 cubits before the mountain unto the abode of 
Ishtar (*?), to the beginning; for making brick. 3. May he give 
strength, may he bless.” 


NOTES. 

^ This sign, written was identified by Thureau-Dangin, Bnp- 

pUment^ No. 379^^«. It is clearly a simple picture of an antique clay 
pot, originally in an upright position (^^), similar to that which is 
pictured twice in the archaic inscription published by Father Scheil in 
his Textes 4lamites-sdmitiqueSi p. 130, and in the Reeueil de travaux, 


* One of them was repeated in the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, xxii, 126 ff. 
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vol. xxii, p. 149 ff., and which I reproduced in JAOS.^ vol. xxii, p. 120 ff. 
Ball, PSBA., vol. xiii, p. 074, had conjectured from the form which 
this sign assumes in the inscriptions of Gudea, that it was composed of 
two elements, a vessel, and Tf > water. That view is now no 

longer defensible. 

The sign in later Babylonian always stands for pot ’’(see Brfinnow’s 
Lintf No. 5893), but pots were made of clay in the early times. Indeed, 
clay must have been employed for that long before it was employed 
for tablet writing, and in that early period it would be natural in writ- 
ing to use the sign to designate a clay bed, or held of clay. The con- 
text indicates that that is the case in this tablet. 

® This sign, ^ , Thureau-Dangin, SnppUmeMt, No. 617^'^«, compares to 
Miss Ogden first suggested the identification with , which I 
believe to he correct. is afterward written ^ , (Thureau-Dan- 

gin’s Textes chaldeens inediis, No. 3, II, 6), and ^ , (Manishtu-irba, 
Stele, Face A, xiii, 2), and ^ , (Gudea, B. i. 8). From this latter 
form it is easy to see how the neo -Babylonian and Assyrian forms 
are derived. QA usually is the ideogram for a measure, which was 
the fractional part of a GUR or talent. Our tablet shows that the 
sign was originally the picture of a small vessel, which was, no doubt, 
used as a measure, and which was formed with a rounding bottom so 
as to be easily held in or on the palm of the hand, thus V • The sign 
seems to be here a phonetic complement. It is of interest to note how 
early the use of phonetic complements began. One occurs on the Blau 
monument B. 1. 2 (cf. JAOB, vol. xxii, p. 123). 

® On this sign I am as yet able to obtain no light. 

^ The form of this sign is as archaic as any form of it yet discovered , 
except the form in wdiich it appears on the tablet of Father Scheil 
referred to in n. 1, It indicates that this text is younger than that. 

^ Cf. Dangin’s Bicherches Sup., No. 419. Delitzsch correctly explains 
its origin, Ursprung der Keilschriftzeichen, 168 ff. 

« The identification of this sign is somewhat uncertain. Its form, 
resembles somewhat the form in which Gudea, (col. 

/A, xviii, 20), wxdtes . I have with some hesitation identified it 
with that sign, which has in Sumerian the value LAL, and the mean- 
ings, “ honey ” and “good.” With this same sign I have also identified 
which occurs on Blau monument A, Rev., L 2 (cf. JA08<^ vol. 
xxii, pp. 119, 120, and 122, n. 26). Was not the form of it in our pres- 
ent text a rude ificture of a bee entering a hive, and the form on the 
Blau monument a variant, in which the hive is omitted, but the sting- 
added ? 

This sign, Thureau-Dangin correctly identified in R. Sup . , 

44. Delitzscli’s view of the origin is confirmed. It is the picture of a 
court plus the motive for great. 

8 This sign, Thureau-Dangin does not identify (cf. his Sup- 

pUmenti No. 230^*«). He wavers between two or thi*ee possibilities. I 
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tentatively identify it with Gudea (Dangin’s 

RdcJierches, No. 117), and with the sign which occurs in 

de Sarzec-Heuzey’s Dieoiivertes. pi. in two or three different con- 
nections. has the meaning “Akkad,” \vhich suits the con- 

nection in the tablet before us, and “Uitu,” a kind of plant, which 
satisfies the meaning in the various connections in which the sign 
occurs in the Dicouvertes. I would suggest that the sign in the 
form on this tablet is intended for a picture of the leaf of some plant, 
that it originally represented the plant, and that it was applied to 
Akkad because that plaut grew there in abundance. 

® This sign is thus identified by Thureau-Dangin No. 438). I 

interpret it by Brtinnow, List, No. 11250. 

This sign, was identified by Thureau-Dangin {Sup., 

It is evidently the picture of a hand with the thumb tuimed in. Hil- 
precht {OBI., pt. ii, j). 40} and Delitzsch {Ursprung der KeilscJirift- 
zeiQlien) regard the sign as the picture of an arm. That was evidently 
a later form of the sign, or possibly a variant of the one before us. 
That it was simply the picture of a hand in early times the sign before 
us proves. Here it is the right hand. In some cases it may have been 
the left hand ( ^^ ), in which cases it would approximate closely in 
form to the picture of a wing ( in Blau monument B. This con- 

firms my identification of that sign as a variant of the sign for hand 
{JAOS., xxh, 124, n. 11). 

This sign, sL occurs also on Blau monument B, I was able, 

from its connection in the tablet now under discussion, to identify it, 
when at work on the Blau text, with + vf (cf. LAOS., vol. xxii, 
p. 124, n. 8), the latter occurring in Lugalzaggisi as L— j (cf. OBI., 87, 
I, 13). Our sign gives the latter in a more curved and archaic form. 
The first element is the sign for “two,” and represented the concept 
“doubling” or “increasing,” “making abundant” (cf. Delitzsch, 
Ursprung der Keilschriftzeichen, p. 47, n.). The second element 
represented the concept “ side,” or “that which is seen” (Delitzsch, op. 
eit,, p. 141), and naturally came to express in connection with a heav- 
enly body, “disc,” and then “brilliance.” In our text this sign is used 
to describe first the san, and then the moon. There can, I think, be no 
doubt but that the identification is right. 

^2 The group of signs which begins at this point is most puzzling, 
and my rendering is tentatively put forward with much hesitation. I 
have puzzled much over what constitutes the first sign. Is the line at 
this point a case-divider, or is it, like the basal line of Jj j | \ in col. 
I, a portion of a sign Avhich might be easily mistaken for a case-divi- 
der? After much hesitation this seems to me the more probable view. 
In that case the first sign is ^ . But what can .this mean ? May 
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it not be a variant form of , which a lexicographical tablet pub- 

lished in the Otmeiforin Texts from Babylonian Tablets in the British 
Museum, pt. v (No. 81-7-27, 49), defines as ? I tentatively so take 
it. stands for “eye,” “face,” etc., and seems in our tablet to ^ 

have the meaning of “before.” 

/[b- is written in Decoiivertes, pi. 1^“”, in the form (J~ , and has 
usually been I'egarded as the picture of an eye. So Oppert, Expedition 
en Misopotamie, ii, 64, Delitzsch, op, cit,, 111, and Ball, PSBA,, xiii, 
96. Probably the sign did originate in attempts to picture the eye, but 
as in some cases (cf. JAOS., xxii, 125, “addition to n. 31”), it was 
repi'esented in the earliest writing by various pictographs. (J- pic- 
tures the eye in one way, (}— in another. Perhaps the latter was 
conceived as representing the way in which a ray of light strikes the 

eye. Our sign, C , may have been intended to represent the arch 

of the eye and the line of the nose, and was probably not intended in 
the first instance to represent the eye, but the face, and so would nat- 
urally mean “before.” As the picture for eye was afterward used in 
the same meaning, it would be natural for it to supersede the other. 

TJiis sign, (P>,i take to be an older form of (cf. Thureau- 
Dangin’s BecheroJies, No. 326), which appears in later Babylonian and 
Assyrian as . S® 260 calls it a gunu of tp Babylonian 

t> ), and Delitzsch {op. cit,, 68) is probably right in accepting this 
as the explanation of the origin of Jfjp’ . He is also right (ibid., p, 69) 
in the view that C> is a picture of a peg or post. A log or tree was 
represented by (later ^ ), and the log sharpened so as to stick 
in the ground represented the idea of “building,” “making,” or 
“doing,” and the gimu of it, the idea of doing these things with enei*gy 
or despatch. From this the sign came to represent rapid motion 
toward a thing, and then as a post-position to have the meaning 
“unto,” the meaning which id has in our inscription. Kent has sug- 
gested (AJ8L,, voL xiii, 299 ff.) that the gumo signs were oxdginally the 
picture of a hand. It is a suggestion which has much in its favor, but 
the form in which the sign occurs in our tablet gives the suggestion of 
the hand by five dots, which represent the five fingers. 

This sign, , is written (g| on tablet y (cf. Thureau-Dangin’s 
SuppUment, No. 281^*®). The French savant has not identified it. I 
take it to be an older form of , later (of, Thureau-Dangin’s 
B^cherches, No. 233). It signified “mound,” “abode,” etc. Delitzsch 
(Ursprung der Keilschriftzeiclien, 90 ff., and 166) explains the origin of 
this sign from the form which is used by Gudea(?), deriving it from 
^rr- “court,” plus the gunu signs. Perhaps Babylonian scribes 
understood it in this manner, but it seems clear to me that in the 
sign before us we have the diagram of a mound, dotted with dwellings. 
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This sign, » I take to be an older form of , later 

(cf. Thureati-Dangin’s Recherches, No. 129), meaning ‘‘bricks,” 
or “to make bricks.” These signs were once, as is well recognized, 
written perpendicularly. This very tablet was, perhaps, held in read- 


ing so that this sign would appear 


It was, I think, intended to 


represent the arch of a brick kiln with the smoke from the kiln rising 
above. In the later form the smoke is omitted and part of another 
arch added. 

This sign is very puzzling. Its form, ? was apparently a pic- 
ture of the neck and head of an ass, probably the original of the later 


, which still later became 


Delitzsch has called 


attention (op. cit, 146~l49) to the fact that in the period between Lugai- 
zaggisi and Gudea there is quite a series of signs which are almost 
identical in form. Thus, in addition to the sign already given, we have 


equivalent to , “foot” (cf. Dangin, RecliercheSi No. 
224), and in Manishtu-irba and Alu-usharshid ’ equal to 

(cf. Scheil’s Textes elamites-semitiques, pi. 1, col. I. 3. 8, and 
OBL, Nos. 5 and 6), “kis.” Now Delitzsch finds the key to this group 
of signs in ^ hypothetical ground-form of “ki§,” which does 

indeed approach the form which the sign assumes as late as 

Gudea. Delitzsch explains this as the “ Drmotive ” which desig- 

nated “mass,” plus the signs. This gives him the meaning Jcis~ 
§atu, “host,” from which he thinks the sign came to signify 
“ strength.” He further thinks was simply a variant of 

, and was applied to the feet because of their strength. Similarly 
he derives from x^ pl^s ^ staff, assuming, apparently, 

that every ass had to be kicked and beaten. Now the scribes of a later 
time may have reasoned thus, and Delitzsch is possibly right in his 
explanation of , but as for the rest his explanation is too abstract 
to correspond to primitive ideas. , the ancestor of the sign 

x^- , was, I believe, rightly explained by Houghton as long ago as 1878 
{TSBA., voL vi, 470 ff.) as originally a picture of the human foot with 
a sandal bound around the ankle. The sandal distinguished it from 


which signified “stand,” “go,” etc. This sign might in 
time 'come to represent “strength” and the verb “to be strong.” 
The sign is, I believe, a lineal descendant of the sign on the 

Hoffman tablet, which was originally the picture of the head and'neck 
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of an ass. That, too, wonld naturally be used to rej^resent the idea, ‘‘ to 
be strong.” Later, when the picture-writing had given way to linear 
writing, the forma of these three signs so nearly approximated one 
another that their functions were somewhat confused; hence the sign for 
“ foot ” displaced the sign for “ass ” as a means of expressing the idea 
of strength On the confusion of one of these signs with still another 
during this period, cf. Thureau-Dangin, SupjMment, pp. 11-15. This 
discussion will explain my reasons for the interpi*etation of the sign. 
The reason for translating this last case as a prayer is that the inscrip- 
tion of Lugalzaggisi {OBL, No. 87), inscription B. of Gudea, and those 
of many later kings have similar conclusions. 


This last sign, originally written in an upright position, 



is 


evidently the picture of the top of a palm tree. The sign for palm toee 


in the time of Lugalzaggisi was . Delitzsch explains this 

latter form as composed of three elements, = Sig, “favor;” 

, “open,” “distribute,” and )), = isf , “people;” the 

whole meaning, “the tree which gives blessings to people” (cf. op. cit., 
144 ff.). Bali, on the other hand, regards the sign as the branch of a 
date palm to which a cone, such as are so often pictured on the monu- 
ments in the hands of winged beings, is being applied (cf. PSBA., xvi, 
193). I was inclined, until within the last few weeks, to think Delitzsch 
right (cf. my Semitic Origins^ 161), but his view seems to me now too 
abstract, and BalTs seems preferable. It is clear, however, that, as 
noted in at least three other cases, there was a struggle between two 
different forms in the early writing, one of which finally displaced the 
other. The earlier foi*m was the picture of a palm tree, such as w’-e 
have on the Hoffman tablet ; the later represented the act of artificial 
fertilization of the palm. As I have shown in the Semitic Origins that 
the artificial fertilization of the date palm was of Semitic origin, it fol- 
lows that the picture of the palm which we have here is i)robably of 
Sumerian origin, while the variant form, which represented the fertili- 
zation, and which finally displaced the other, is of Semitic origin. I 
therefore identify the sign with , and interpret it as No. 7290 

of Brunnow’s List. 

In conclusion it should be remarked that the study of such inscrip- 
tions as this and the Blau monuments makes it evident that the nearer 
we push back to the beginnings of Babylonian writing the greater is 
the variety of sign-forms upon which we come. As long as the sign 
was a picture of an object the picture might be varied at the fancy of 
the scribe. When the pictures became conventionalized, there was a 
period of struggle between the various forms of the signs vvhich 
resulted in the survival of the fittest. 


OTeat 07 '*gods.— 'Bj Okawforb H. Toy, Professor in Harvard 
ITnivei'sity, Cambridge, Mass. 

AocoRBiisrG- to Mr. Andrew Lang, the original high gods of 
all savage peoples are beings who had no begin iiing and do not 
die; fathers of their people, patrons and guardians of morality 
for the tribe and for the individual. If, he says, in later times 
they show a lower character, it is because they have degenerated; 
the original pure instinct of the savage has become tainted by 
the growth of animistic culture, and it ha>s recpiired ages for men 
to get back to the p>lane of their primal innocence and ethical 
clearsightedness. As such lower grades show themselves in all 
half civilized nations, his theory involves the supposition of a 
universal process of religious degeneration, and he does not 
shrink from the logical conclusion. All the gods of the great 
nations, he maintains, have traversed this cycle of transforma- 
tions, first a degradation and then an elevation. As an interest- 
ing instance of the process he cites Jehovah, the god of the 
Hebrews. In the earliest Hebrew records Jehovah is an im- 
moral anthropomorphic person, but undoubtedly, says Mr. Lang, 
he was at an earlier stage moral; he had fallen from his high 
estate of the olden time when he was mox'ally the equal of the 
Bushman Cagn and the Austi'alian Daramulun and Baiame. No 
Hebrew or other Semitic ground for this statement is adduced 
or claimed by Mr. Lang, but in his mind it is demonstrated by 
the considei'ation that, if it were otherwise, the Hebrew theistic 
system would be inferior to that of all other primitive peoioles. 
That is, he rests his construction of religions history on what he 
holds to he an established fact, namely, that all original creator 
gods are eternal and moral. The subsequent degeneration of 
these gods he ascribes to the influence of the animistic belief, a 
later growth, which, while it has given us as a jmecious posses- 
sion the doctrine of the soul, led the popular fancy at first into 
all manner of degrading customs of worship and repulsive stories 
of gods. The alleged facts of savage belief on which this super- 
structure is based have been criticized by several recent writers,^ 

^ Notably by Mr. Sidney Hartland, in Folklore, 1898. 
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and their details need not he repeated here. I wish to call atten- 
tion to one or two errors into whicli, as it »seem.s to me, Mr. Lang 
has fallen in tlie interpretation of his evidence. 

One preliminaiy remark may he made. It has ])een said hy 
eminent authorities that early religion has no connection witli 
morals. This statement may mean that early morals a, re very 
low, or that early gods take no accoiuit of the coiidiud of men ; 
the former of thcvse pro])osition.s is to he taken with a ‘^Slis- 
tinguo,” the latter is contrary to much that we know of early 
peoples. As to the first, it is generally held (and it is admitte<l 
hy Mr. Lang) that the moral character of a god is that of his 
worshipers, so that from the ethical attributes of a deity we may 
infer the ethical i<leas of the community at the time when these 
attributes are ascri])ed to the deity; if he be thought of as a 
person, he must liaA'c some sort of moral character, and this 
must he included in the religion of the time. As to the second 
proposition, it is difficult, from paucity of data, to bring con- 
vincing evidence on one side or the other. Even the remark- 
ably full and clear descri])tioii of the Central Australians given 
by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen leaves much unexplained. These 
tribes do not a2jj)ear to connect conduct with any superhuman 
being; but, on the one hand, they seem to have no religious 
worship of any kind, and indeed no gods; and, on tlic other 
hand, they have a definite system of moral conduct, so that, if 
they have gods, we cannot say that these do not take account 
of moral conduct. The question is well illustrated hy the Old 
Testament i*eeords: if we looked only at the denunciations of 
the people by the prophets, we miglit conclude that the Israelit- 
ish religion of the time was quite divorced from morality, that 
the Yahweh of the popular faith cared for nothing hut his per- 
quisites of sacrifice ; yet we can hardly suppose this 2>essihle of 
a community that produced the prophets and the legal codes. 
We find generally in savage peoples that the marriage laws 
(which are usually strict) are under the protection of the gods. 
As far as the evidence goes, it cannot he said that the gods ever 
stand aloof from morality as it is understood in their communi- 
ties.^ The question of the sort of morality in vogue in any 
given place and time is one of prime importance. 


^ Of the two sorts of service offered to the gods, the ritual and the 
moral, the former is apt to be more in evidence ; the latter may easily 
be overlooked by the observer. 
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Mr. Lang lias collected a large mass of material going to show 
that many early creator gods are morally pure and liigh. lie has 
omitted certain other material that looks in a diiferent direction, 
hut there is an element of truth in what he says: we do find 
good ethical ideas and customs in low trilies. 'VVhat he fails to 
give due weight to is that this ethical element, embodied in the 
])ei'son of the god, rei)resents nothing more than the. simple 
kindly instincts and social necessities of all communities. Man 
is born with certain impulses of symiiathy, which he shares to 
some extent with the lower animals. These im])nLses, when not 
counterbalanced hy the seltish instinct, lead him to treat his 
fellow-man or fellow-animal with kindness. The well-known 
story of Mungo Park is a good illustration of natural sympathy. 
Savage man is free from some of the complications of civilized 
life — from the selfish impulses arising from the acciimxilatioii of 
personal pro])erty and from the innunierahle obligations spring- 
ing from multiplied relations with fellow-men. This simplicity 
of savage life gives it such an air of innocence tliat some phil- 
oso])hers have held that civilization means declension in virtue. 
That is ail unwarrant.ed fancy, but doubtless tbe simple virtues 
exist among savages.^ Fiirtlier, as soon as society is organized, 
some rules respecting regard for life and property must be estab- 
lisbed. It is not strange that Mr, Lang’s savages sliould liave laws 
against murder, theft and infringement of marriage rights, and 
that the gods should be the guardians of tlie laws. And this is 
all that is involved in his contention regarding early moral 
creators. They embody the enrreiit morality, and that repre- 
sents the natural impulses of human beings.^ It may he added 
that the ‘ eternal ’ character that he ascriljes to early gods is of 
an equally simple nature. On this point the statements of 
savage theology are often vague : the creator may have had a 
beginning or be may not. M'^here he is conceived of as without 
beginning, this is due to the necessity of having some fixed 
point of starting. It is the negation of lieginning and not the 
afhrmation of eternity. It is imi)Ossible to go back and back 


1 This remains true after the abstraction of probable or possible influ- 
ence from contact with whites. 

' See, for example, the precepts of the Kurnai god, given by Howitt, 
in Journ. Anthr. List, 1885, p. 313. 
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for ever — one must pause somewliere/ How a giTen tribe came 
to lix on a certain person as tlie originator of the world, we 
cannot say; any such determination has been preceded by a 
long period of -which no records exist, and the conception of 
the creator is doubtless a relatively late achievement. 

The view that the animistic cult has induced degeneration 
appears to rest on a confusion of ideas. Since the morality of 
the religion of any period is the morality of the community of 
the period, decadence in theistic concei)tioiis must mean deca- 
dence of society ; hut the theory of a universal social degenera- 
tion will hardly find favor even with Mr. Lang. Though it is 
far from being proved that mythology is a product of animistic 
belief, it is true that the morality assumed in early myths (and 
in later ones as well) is ofteji inferior to that ascribed to the 
great gods. Theology and mythology represent, to a certain 
extent, two distinct lines of thought, two currents, as Mr. Lang 
well puts it, flowing together through religion. Theology deals 
with the conduct of life, mythology Avith the construction of 
the Avorld and of society. For this reason the latter permits the 
play of popular fancy to an extent not generally possible in the 
former. Mythology is not religion but science — a distinction 
that Mr. Lang fails to make. When men approach the gods in 
worship, they think of them as the guardians of the existing 
social laws; when they undertake to account for the origin of 
things, they are unrestrained by moral laAV^, and may give loose 
rein to the baser side of human nature. It is the difference 
betATeen dealing Avith the present, for which men feel responsi- 
ble, and dealing with the past, for Adiicli they do not feel 
responsible. One example is found among the Central Aus- 
tralians, whose stories of the ancestors (creators and social 
constructors) set at naught all the ethical customs that the 
peoj)le now observe with the utmost strictness. An example 
of a slightly dffferent character is furnished by the extermina- 
tion laAV of Deuteronomy (ch. 13), and Joshua (chs. 6-11), 
which has in mind a former vanished situation, and would 
probably have been impossible for the end of the seventh 


^ This doubtless is the signification of the Central Australian Ungam- 
bikula, “out of nothing” (Spencer and Uillen, Central Australia^ p. 
388), not, however, exactly “ self -existing,” as Mr. Lang renders it 
{Mahing of HeligioUi p. xxi). 
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centiuy B. C. in the kingdom of Judah. What the Israelites 
in the time of the conquest actually did to the Canaanites was 
far more humane than the policy ascribed by the later writers to 
Yahweh; but we should Jiot call this a proof of ethical degen- 
eration. 

There is, however, another consideration, which has been 
well stated by Mr. Lang himself. ^ Myths often contain expres- 
sions of early usages and ideas that are condemned hy a later 
age. Cannibal gods, for examjde, had their origin in a cannibal 
society, and polyandrous goddesses in a polyandrous society.® 
Stories of this sort continue for a long time to stand side by 
side with elevated conceptions of the character of the gods; the 
examples are too well known to need citation. Here, again, 
we have not degeneration, but rather the opposite. It is the 
antagonism between the more advanced and the more backward 
circles of the community; an antagonism that exists, so far as 
we know, everywhere and at all times. Some portion of the 
morally low mythical material reflects the usages of a former 
time. We cannot say which of the two lines of thought, the 
religious and the mythical, was the earlier. Probably they 
began at the same time; the wish to account for the world w^as 
probably coeval with the imi^ulse to enter into relations with 
the superhuman powers. ® The fact suggests another point that 
Mr. Lang appears not to have had in mind. He has observed 
that in some cases, among savage tribes, morally low stories 
occur in conjunction with morally high conceptions of deities, 
and in these cases his explanation is degeneration. But the 
same fact aj^pears in Homer, and the explanation is p>rohably 
the same in the two cases. In Homer we easily recognize a 
fairly high moral concei:>tion with a background of low myths, 
and we assume that , the Homeric period was preceded hy a long 
period of barbarism. We have i^rohahly to assume a similar 
condition in the savage history known to us. But Mr. Lang 
appears to take it for granted that Daramulun, Baiame, and the 
rest are primitive, and he cannot account for their moral eleva- 


^ In the first edition of his Myth, Ritual and Religion, 

® See Barton; Semitic Origins, ch. 2. 

2 There are facts that appear to militate against this view. The ques- 
tion is too large to be discussed here. 
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tion excei)t by the supposition of a priBiitive ethical intuition 
in the human soul. Now, from the point of view of theism, 
human nature is a divine revelation, and human thought a 
divine intuition, and so far he is right; but he apparently 
wishes to see in high savage morality a full-grown intuition 
independent of the ordinary ])rocesses of human growth. His 
hypothesis involves the sup])osition of a full-grown social order, 
since the ethical hxAvs to wliich lie refers relate mainly to the 
constitution of society. He forgets that a hundnid millenniums 
of human experience lie behind the gods of the lowest tribes we 
know. In this space of time there is room for any development 
that we can conceive, and there is a possible explanation of the 
ethical differences between mythology and religion. 

In another point Mr. Lang’s conception of religious history 
seems to he not well thought out. In the first place, he is 
under a misconception in supposing that he stands alone in the 
view that a god is not necessarily a development out of a 
ghost or a beast, but may have been originally thought of as a 
man-like being; others have held this view. ^ Thus he spends 
much time in assailing a position that is by no means the reign- 
ing one, and he seems to suppose that in refuting it he is over- 
throwing the argument for a gradual development of the idea 
of a god. He makes the mistake of parcelling off the genealo- 
gies of STiperhuman beings too sharply. All spirits, according 
to him, come from ghosts, and all high gods from man’s primi- 
tive intuition of an exalted person who is creator and father. 
But, with our ignorance of early human history, it is ira])osHible 
to rest in this smooth and simple division. If we had records 
of savage history for some thousands or myriads of years, we 
might venture to frame a definite theory of theogony ; as a mat- 
ter of fact, our knowledge of this history extends over only two 
hundred or three hundred years at most, and even in this short 
space it is most meagre. Moreover, such knowledge as we have 
of the history of human ideas and customs leads us to suppose 
that every idea or custom is complex, and has reached its existing 
form by the convergence of many lines of thought and experi- 
ment. It is not possible to say whether man began by deifying 
beasts or inanimate objects or human beings or ghosts or by 


1 Among them Mr. Hartland. 
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imagining great snperliuman man-like beings as tlie antkors of all 
tilings. There are facts that may be adduced in fayor of all 
these hypotheses. Who can tell by what devious routes early man 
reached well-defined conceptions of the unseen Powers? We 
have to content ourselves with chronicling the earliest facts we 
can find, and awaiting the discovery of new facts that may 
throw light on the problem. 

Mr. Lang attaches great importance to the fact that in many 
cases the ‘‘high gods” of savages are not apjiroacbed -with 
sacrifices and ofiierings, and, as he thinks, were never so wor- 
shiped. Such j)i’oiiitiation was reserved, he holds, for the 
undignified greedy spirits of ancestors and similar inferior 
supernatural beings. It is possible that certain gods have never 
been mollified by gifts or importuned for blessings; but in the 
nature of the case it is impossible for us to determine whether 
or not this is true. The memory of savages reaches back to no 
remote period, and what the original custom was they cannot 
tell. Possibly many ancient gods shared the fortunes of the 
Zulu Unkulunkulu,^ who lived so long ago that the recollection 
of him had become dim, and the peojDle’s interest turned to their 
ancestral ghosts. With such changes in popular cults we may 
compare the Babylonian and Greek succession of divine dynas-' 
ties, ill which the somewhat vague figures of Heaven and Earth 
yield to nearer and m'ore human deities. And in fact the savage 
Supreme Beings, described by Mr. Lang, commonly dwell in 
Heaven, and are more or less removed from the passions and the 
affairs of men. On the other hand, such creators or construc- 
tors as (according to Spencer and Gillen) the Central Australians 
recognized were decidedly human in their purposes, plans and 
modes of action, and neither to them nor to the spirits of the 
dead were gifts offered. These people seem to have no social 
relations proper with superhuman or extrahumau beings; they 
believe that their world was made or shaped by such beings, 
but, for themselves, they are satisfied to live their lives with 
such social regulations as have been devised by them in the 
course of ages. They are very nearly in the position of cer- 
tain circles of our own time, who hold that the world was made, 
hut see no advantage in entering into relations with the maker. 


^ As described in Callaway’s Amazulu. 
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In this case, as in many others, modern thought, by i)hiloso]:)hi~ 
cal retlection, has reached a conclusion not substantially differ- 
ent from that held vaguely by savages. We are unable to say 
whether or not the present creed of these Australians has always 
]>een held by them. If thej^ once paid wors]iii> to the creator- 
ancestors, then some process lias gone on in tlieir history of 
which we know nothing. If tliey have never paid worsliip, 
they may represent an early sub-religious stage, possibly e.xist- 
ing at some time everywhere, in which no social bonds united 
man to the extrahnman powers whose existence lie vagucdy 
recognized. Out of such unworshiped powers may have come, 
in the course of time, the distincter moral figui'es to whom no 
worship was offered. It is not improbable that there were dif- 
ferent lines of development among different savage tribes, just 
as there have been among civilized peoples. We cannot explain 
how it was that the Indians and the Iranians, starting (as appar- 
ently they did) from the same body of beliefs, followed diverse 
paths, or how it was that both of these groups differed relig- 
iously so greatly from the Chinese. There appear to he initial 
and fundamental differences between the various savage systems 
of thought, and these, as well as their resemblances (in totemism, 
taboo, etc.), must be studied. 

In regard to the x'elation, as to tlieir origins, between sjiirits 
and man-like gods, one obvious point is not ahvays had in mind. 
There may be such gods that never were spirits, hut the rise of 
a god from a spirit is by no means inconceivable. Mr. Lang 
and others sometimes speak of spirits as if they were regarded 
by savages as immaterial. We know, however, that they are 
supposed to have bodies, real, though of a peculiar character, 
not subject to the oi’dinary laws of human bodies: they move 
rapidly through air or water or solid earth, may assume differ- 
ent shapes or become invisible, yet eat, drink and sleep as 
human beings do. Now Ea, Indra, Zeus and Yahweh have just 
such bodies, and, so far as corporeal form is concerned, might 
once have been spirits. Nor is there any difficulty in supposing 
that out of a mass of spirits one might in time he clothed with 
moral qualities and supreme dominion;^ and it is not necessary 


^ Professor Hopkins calls my attention to the fact that the Lord- 
Spirit of Yoga philosophy is at first just such a being— a separate spirit, 
morally superior to other independent spirits. 
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to hold that moral gods arose always out of the same primeval 
form. There are facts that seem to be more easily explained 
by the supposition of a difference of origin between gods and 
spirits. In the old Hebrew system the angels (ancient gods) are 
kept distinct from the spirits; and the Chinese, Hindu, CTreek and 
Hawaiian ancestral spirits form a class by themselves a])art from 
the gods. On the other hand, the two classes, gods and spirits, 
are often identical in functions and powers: the god of plague 
is not to be distinguished in this regard from the S2)irit of dis- 
ease ; the Hebrew S2:)irits sit in the divine council just as the 
aiigels do. Doubtless these civilized mythologies belong to a 
relatively late period, and presuppose a long preceding history; 
but there seems to be no good reason why the same fundamental 
ideas should not be found in widely separated ages of religious 
growth. 

Bacrihce and animism are not certainly or necessarily coeval, 
and they do not imply religious declension. The beginnings of 
the sacrificial custom are not known to us, and we must beware 
of constructing the religious history of man from the few and 
uncertain reports we have received of savage beliefs. These 
beliefs have not yet been properly examined. When -^ve have 
good opportunity to test the accounts of travelers we frequently 
find occasion to doubt their correctness. We criticise them 
from our several points of view ; Mr. Tylor objects to one thing, 
Mr. Lang to another. Much contempt has been expressed for 
the reports made by travelers to the effect that certain tribes had 
no religious beliefs or usages; now, it seems, it may be neces- 
sary to guard against crediting savages with too mixch religion. 
But, whatever may turn out to be the truth on this point, we 
have to recognize the fact that sacrifice is connected with that 
sense of intimate relations between gods and men' that has been 
the starting-point of the higher religions. Sacrifice has its mer- 
cenary non-moral side, and dmdxtless represents a religious con- 
ception inferior in certain regards to simple reverence for a just 
and loving deity. But it has its roots in human nature, and 
is an advance on a system in which the gods have nothing to do 
with human life. 


Iiemarlx!S on the Jleh’^ew Text of .Ben-Sim, — By Crawfokd 
H. Tor, Professor in Harvard University, Caniln'idge, 
Mass. 

AiiOiTT two thirds of the Hehrew text of Beii-Sira have now 
been discovered (most of chapters 3-10, 30-32, 35-dl, and j)arts 
of other eliapters) — enough to justify a provisional opinion as to 
its character. The heated discussions of the last five years 
appear to have ceased, aiul a consensus of judgment is gradually 
being reached. The view is gaining ground that the fragments 
<liscovered represent a genuine Hebrew text, but a vezy corrupt 
one — a text that has passed through many hands, has suffered a 
vaidety of fortunes, and only to a limited extent furthers the 
reconstruction of the original book.^ The hypothesis that the 
Hebrew text, avS a whole, is a retranslatioii from the Syriac or 
from the G-reek or from both these, can hardly be maintained. 
The opposite view is supported hj the following facts : (1) In a 
iiuniher of cases the Hebrew is obviously independent of the 
Yersions,® and sometimes enables us to explain the erroneous 
readings of the latter.^ (2) While there is often agreement 
between the Hebx*ew and one or both of the Versions, the agree- 
ment is so irregularly distributed (the Hebrew inclining now to 
the Greek, now to the Syriac, in the same paragraph and even in 
the same couplet), that to suppose tlie scribe to l)e a translator 
would be to credit him with a highly improbable catholicity or 
capriciousness, or with a still moi^e imjzrobable spirit of critical 
research. (3) In the majority of passages the style has the 
qualities of the old aphoristic literature — ^the condensation and 
the curtness (sometimes approaching obscurity) of Proverbs and 

^ This view is held by Neubauer, Cowley, Schecliter, Taylor, Driver, 
G. Margoliouth, Smend, Bacher, Kdnig, L Levi, Noldeke, Schlatter, 
Ryssel, Houtsma, Abrahams, E. N. Adler, Tyler, and others. On the 
opposite side are D. S. Margoliouth, and perhaps Bickell, Gaster and 
others. 

2 See, for example, 8. 6, 7, 11, 14, 15, 16, 9. 4, 11, 16, 10. 5, 7, 10, 17, 
18, 23, IX. 28. 

® As in 18. S3f., 19. 1, 20. 6, 36. 36. 
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Kolieletb. — a literary form tliat a Late translator ^vould not be 
likely to atteiiij^t or to attain. (4) Tlie vocabulary is so similar 
to that of the latest Old Testament writings that, after exclud- 
ing a few Syriasms and Arabisms and some obvious imitations of 
Old Testament passages, we cannot regard it as belonging to 
the period during which translations would ].)robably have been 
made; for such a period would almost certainly have betrayed 
itself by its diction. 

In connection with the Aramaisms and Arabisms tliat occur 
in the Hebrew fragments the question arises: How far are these 
to be referred to the original Hebrew text, or to the earliest 
form of Hebrew text that can be fixed, or to the diction of later 
scribes ? 

First, as to the Aramaisms. The composition of the Hebrew 
Ben-Sira may be placed at about 190 B.O., at which time the 
current spoken Hebrew was probably largely contaminated with 
Aramaic words and expressions. The facts that Assyrian and 
Jewish officers of the time of Hezekiah were acquainted with 
Aramaic (2 Kgs. i8. 20), that Aramaic was the official language 
in the western provinces of the Persian empire, that Aramaeans 
were found in large numbers in the West, that portions of the 
books of Ezra and Daniel are written in Aramaic — all these show 
that this language had penetrated deep into the common speech 
of the Jewish territory. The Chronicler, writing in the third 
century, employs a number of Aramaisms, and many more oectir 
in Koheleth, a book that may belong to the same period as Ben- 
Sira, or may be a century or more later. A comparison between 
these two shows some interesting resemblances and differences : 
they are alike in their free secular tone and spirit, both stand- 
ing to a certain extent outside of the theocratic circle of inter- 
ests ; they differ in the fact that Koheleth shows no interest in 
the sacred books, while Ben-Sira’s piety leads Mm to preserve 
the traditional exi^ressions and grammatical constructions of 
classical Hebrew; thus, he freely employs wa with the Imi^er- 
fect, while Koheleth has largely adopted we with the Perfect. 
It cannot be supposed that Chronicles, Koheleth and other late 
Biblical books exhaust the borrowed Aramaic vocabulary of the 
time ; Ben-Sira may have used many words not found therein. 

When we come down to the second century of our era, the 
point to which we can probably trace the existing text of Ben- 
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Sira (as will be shown below), the case is still stronger. Ara- 
maic was then the vernacular of the Jews, Ben-Sira’s book was 
not guarded by canonical sacredness and an authoritative text, 
and scribes might naturally introduce Aramaic words and 
expressions. In the succeeding centuries, down to the probable 
date of the MSS. of our Beii-Sira fragments (the tenth or the 
eleventh century) Aramaic inhuence continued. Tlie linguistic*, 
relations, it is true, were modified: after the Moslem coiupiest, 
in the middle of the seventh century, the Jews, especially in 
Babylonia, began to adopt Arabic as their language of intc*r- 
course; but they continued to wwile in Aramaic or in Hebrew 
with a mixture of Aramaic (and Arabic), and the employment 
of Syriac terms by copyists would be natural. 

It thus appears that at no period in the history of the IIcd)rew 
text of Ben-Sira would it be strange to find that it contained 
Aramaic words. These might he of the Western dialect or of the 
Eastern; but it is not always easy to draw the line between the 
two in Jewish writings, for the reason that in these writings both 
dialects were affected by Hebrew. Such a form as (BS. 

37. 19), if it be an Imperfect, is certainly Eastern; but it is dif- 
ficult to niake such a distinction in the vocabulary. 

The number of Aramaic words not found in Old Testament 
or in late Hebrew writings is not great. In addition to the one 
mentioned above (Dim) tlie folloAviug appeal- to be Syriasms. 
la 3- 13, llfj; is employed in the sense “forgive,” in imitation 
of Syr. p'2^', 8. 11, min, “depart,” if it be the right reading, 
is not Hebrew; but the word is, perhaps, miswriting of 
and the text appears to be in disorder ; 6. 7, 13. 11b, [VDJ , for 
which Saadia has HDD and HDJD; 12, 13, 39. 30, 

“beasts of prey,” Hebrew nTt or 'H ; 30. 20c, 

fDNJ “eunuch” is translation of Syr. 8. 1, 

“hard, cruel;” 9. 18, Wfl 31- ^‘stumble,” 

cf. 41. 2c; 38. 25d, n‘lW ‘^discourses.” DO (42. 12) 


1 It is impossible to understand [OXJ here otherwise than in the 
sense of ‘'eunuch,” and this sense is not Hebrew; the Hebrew word 
for ‘‘eunuch” is . Arabic is “treasurer,” and 

an zvvovxoc might be a treasurer, or might be a “trusted ” person in any 
position ; but this fact does not warrant us in regarding “ eunuch” as 
a Hebrew signification of . 
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‘ ‘ among ” (=nj’a) is doubtful ; it occurs in Pr. 8 * 2, and may 
perhaps be regarded as a iieobebraism. 

Very few Arabisms occur in the fragments. If the reading 
of 12 . 3 {mr npnif [r. njn] dji n:iiD 

be correct, HUO must be taken as identical with Arabic 
— the word is not elsewhere found in IIe]>rew or Aramaic. The 
Versions, however, do not so understand it : Greek has li/SeXexi^ovrt 
“persistent,” apparently reading some form of Syriac has 
, apparently reading Piel or Hilil of * Smeud, fol- 
lowed by Ryssel, emends to , translating: “there is no 
advantage for him who leaves wicked men in quiet.” The 
objection to this reading is that it fails to bring out the point 
demanded by the connection, namely, the diverse results of giv- 
ing to the righteous and to the ungodly; thus, in v. 7 : “give 
to the good and withhold from the bad.” Failing of abetter 
explanation, we shall have to suppose that a root flJD “give” 
did exist in Hebrew, or that the form here used is an Arab- 
ism that came in to the Hebrew vocabulary not from late scribes 
(since Septuagint and Syriac had nearly these consonants) , but 
at an early period. 

The stem p^fl undoubtedly occurs ( 38 . 1 and elsewhere) in 
the sense “create,” a meaning found elsewhere only in Arabic. 
It is possible, therefore, that in Ben-Sira it is an Arabism, the 
insertion of an Arabic-speaking scribe ; a fact that would not be 
at all strange, since Arabic became the language of the Jews in 
the Moslem realm probably before the tenth century. Several 
scholars (Noldeke and others) hold, however, that the sense 
“ create ” may be good Hebrew. The stem has acquired sets of 
opposed meanings, on the one hand, “create,” on the other 
hand, “perish,” and both may be derived from an original sense 
“divide, measure, arrange.” It is conceivable that the mean- 
ing “create” existed in Hebrew, and only by accident does not 
occur in the Hebrew texts. Yet this cannot be said to be likely, 
and there is no difficulty in accepting the word as an Arabism. 

The participle “shining” (50.7) appears to be an 

Arabism. One may doubt the origin of ^‘have regard for, 
honor” ( 38 . 1 ), a meaning that may come naturally from the 
common Old Testament sense “pasture, feed, take care of.” 
The special sense “honor” may have come in under Arabic 
induence. 
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It is to 1)6 iioterl that, tliere are almost certainly cases of 
translation from a Syriac text (notably in the acrostic, 51 . 12- 
30), not all seeming cases of translation are to be so explained. 
As an illustration wo may take 46 . 20 , in which the first couplet 
(speaking of Samuel) reads: “and even after his death ho 
allowed himself to ])e consulted, and declared to the king his 
ways.” Here the word “ ways ” does not agree with the Old 
Testament narration and is obviously inappropriate; the Greek, 
the Syriac and the Latin have “his end,” which is what the 
connection demands; the Hebrew V!3‘nT i« a synonym of 
vnimNN and this is a cOrrti])tion of . As the Syriac 

has nn-iiN, it is natural to suppose (as Levi does) that the 
Hebrew is a translation of the incorrect Syriac form. But a 
Hebrew scribe with the Syriac before him would probably have 
written the familiar Hebrew word mK and not The 

latter is more sim 2 )ly explained as a variation, by a Hebrew 
scribe, of Hebrew which would be accounted for as a cor- 
ruption of the original Hebrew . 

The question arises, how far we can now establish the original 
Hebrew text of Ben-Sira. The answer must be, that it is not 
possible to hx the original as a whole. There are many passages 
in which there need not be doubt as to the form, and there are 
many in which both form and meaning are questionable. The 
most that can now be attempted is to establish a probable 
text of about the third century of our era. In general, our 
Hebrew fragments agree with the quotations in Saadi a, and 
therefore may be taken to represent the current text of the tenth 
centiiry. The Greek, Latin, and Syriac Versions furnish a some- 
what corrupted text of the third, fourth, and fifth centuries, and 
the Talmud quotations appear to be in general accord with the 
unglossed Greek (Gb.). In the Hebrew and the Versions we 
have probably two generally independent lines of tradition ; the 
one coming down chiefly or wholly through Palestinian and 
Babylonian J ews, the other coming chiefly through Alexandrian 
J ews and Christians. The former retained the original Hebrew, 
and there is no evidence that a Jewish Aramaic translation of it 
was made. The existence of the Hebrew was known to Jerome, 
but, instead of going to the original, he adopted the Old Latin 
Version without revision; — a regrettable procedure, as a trans- 
lation by J erome would have gone far to fix the text of the 
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fonrtli century for ns. As it is, the Old Latin offers a highly 
glossed text of about the tliird century, and thi>s may be controlled 
in part by the Syriac and the unglossed Greek. Such comparison 
being made, ^vQ have in the Versions a text standing at the dis- 
tance of about four centuries from the original translation into 
Greek, and bearing the marks of scrilml carelessness and revis- 
ion. Tlie Syriac translator undoubtedly exercises his editorial 
functions often freely, and it is not improbal^Ie tliat Ben-Sira’s 
grandson took liljerties with the text in the interests of Greek 
clearness and smoothness. The Hebr(‘w, on its side, had suf- 
fered similar fortunes. In the third century it had been nearly 
five hundred years in tlie hands of scrilms, and it would have 
been a miracle if it had escaped without additions, omissions, and 
corruptions. Our fragments are burdened with another long 
period (about four hundred years) of transmission ; yet, after 
eliminating obvious blunders of writing and arrangement, we 
may conclude that their text is not veiy different from that 
known to the Talmudic writers, after this latter, in its turn, has 
been freed from excrescences. The result is that we reach two 
main text-records in the third century, one Hebrew and one 
Greek. When these are compared, it appears that their agree- 
ments and disagreements are so involved that it is impossible to 
distinguish families of manuscripts in a strict sense. We are 
rather led to the conclusion that the constant activity of scribes 
^througliout the Christian and Jewish worlds had produced a 
considerable variety of readings, and that these are distributed 
among the different groups according to laws with which we are 
not acquainted. For convenience’s sake we distinguish two 
Greek types, one Syriac, and two or three Hebrew, hut an 
archetypal text accounting for all these we are not yet able to 
construct. 


The OolleGtion of Oriental AntifjuUies at the Zhiited States 
National Museum , — By Dr. I. M. Oasanowicz, U. S. 
National Miisenm, Washington, D. 0. 

Tub beginnings of the Section of Oriental Anti(|uities at the 
National Mnsemu were described by Dr, Cyrus Adler in this 
Journaf vol. xiii, pp. cccitf. Since then it has slowly but 
steadily grown, and though it is still in the ‘^day of small 
things,” it comprises sufficient material to be representative in 
its several divisions. 

The section is now officially divided into the Division of 
Historic Archaeology” and the ^‘Division of Historic Relig- 
ions,” both forming a part of the ‘‘ Dei)artment of Anthro- 
pology.” 

The Division of Historic Archaeology occupies the two alcoves 
west of the Rotunda. The visitor’s eye is attracted to them by 
the colossal composite hgures of the human-headed winged lion 
and bull which guard the entrance to these compartments as 
they once guarded the entrance to the palaces of the Assyrian 
kings. Inside are installed the collections of Biblical, Assyro- 
Babylonian, Egyptian and Hittite antiquities. The collection 
of Biblical antiquities includes casts of the monuments found on 
Palestinian soil, and some specimens of the geology and flora of 
Palestine ; a collection of the musical instruments mentioned in 
the Bible; a series of the coins of Bible lands; a collection of 
the precious stones mentioned in the Bible; and objects belong- 
ing to modern life in the Orient, which serve to explain and 
illustrate many allusions in the Bible, such as a goatskin water- 
bag, millstones, hohl^ etc. The Bible itself is represented by a 
collection of facsimiles of manuscripts, and old and rare 
editions of the original texts, as well as by copies of the most 
important ancient and modern translations. 

Of the Assyro-Babylonian objects may be mentioned, besides 
the composite iigiires referred to above, the black obelisk of 
Shalmaneser II, the stele of Sargon II, found in Cyprus, the 
two Gudea figures from Telloh, Deluge tablets, a model of a 
Temple-Tower of Babel, made at the Museum after the descrip- 
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tions of tlie Temple -To\yer of Bonsippa, and a series of bas- 
reliefs. Tlie most important recent accession from Mesopotamia 
consists in a collection of Judaeo-Babylonian magic bowls, 
inscribed in Hebrew and Syriac respectively, and vsixty seals 
which range in date from about 3,500 down to the Persian 
period. Tlie National Miiseinii now owms nearly a hundred 
Oriental seals and iipward of three hundred flat casts of seals. 

Among the Egyptian anticpiities, those connected with the 
funeral rites obviously form the princi]>al ])art. There is a 
stately mummy well preserved in its original case. There are 
six flnely wrought coflins, ])resented by the Egy])tiaii govern- 
ment; besides funerary boxes, jars, scarabaei, figurines; 

a series of squeezes from the tomb of Taia; facsimiles of Aid’s 
and Anhai’s papyri of the ‘‘ Book of the Dead,” etc. But also 
other objects, bearing on the religion, culture and history of the 
land of the Pharaohs, are not lacking. There are specimens of 
the geology and flora of Egypt, casts of the statues of some of 
the chief divinities and of the great historic rulers, such as 
Ghefren, the builder of the second largest pyi'arnid, Ameiiophis 
II, Seti and his great son Raineses II, Tirhakah, and others; 
also the facsimiles of the Rosetta Stone and the Canopus 
Decree. 

The monuments found in Asia Minor and North Syria and in 
part attributed to the Hittites, include, besides various divinities, 
composite figures, hunting scenes, etc., the colossal statue of 
Hadad and the torso of the statue of Panammu II, both of 
which bear ' ‘ old-Ai^amaean ” inscriiDtions. 

The Division of Idistoric Archaeology includes, besides two 
Persepolitan casts, a rare piece of mosaic, measuring about eight 
by six feet and representing a lion attacking a wild ass. This 
piece was taken from the floor of a temple of Astarte in Car- 
thage. Then the serpent column of Delphi, a cast of the bronze 
original now at Constantinople, which was dedicated by the 
confederate Greek cities to Apollo at Delphi after their victory 
over the Persian at Plataea (476 B, C.), and is thus a relic 
commemorating the first struggle of the Greeks for liberty and 
independence. 

Leaving the Division of Historic Archaeology and returning 
to the Rotunda, two colossal images of Visnu and Buddha,, 
■which, for lack of other accommodations, are placed at the foot 
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of tlie staircase, beacon the visitor to the Division of Historic 
Religions in the southwest gallery. Here the collections of cere- 
monial objects of six religions have thus far found a home, in 
fourteen large cases, besides a num.ber of small Kensington 
cases. The cases are built in compartments, or according to the 
alcove system, so that each individual religious collection may 
be viewed and studied separately, without intrusion from another 
one. 

The lirst two compartments are occupied by the collection of 
modern Jewish ceremonial objects. The collection is perhaps 
unrivaled in completeness and in artistic and historical Auilue. 
It comprises curtains of the Holy Ark ; Torah scrolls with silver 
hells, breastplates and pointers ; Megilloth in revolving cases of 
wood and silver of rare workmanship ; manuscripts of prayer 
books ; lamps, phylacteries, prayer-shawls, and other objects 
used ill the service of the Synagogue. Then the objects used 
on feast days, such as the shofai\ lulah and ethrog^ etc., and 
especially a complete set for the semi-ritual Passover meal 
(seder). One case is given to objects used on special occasions, 
such as utensils of circumcision, marriage contracts, wedding 
rings, a slaughtering knife, etc. Another case contains a series 
of embroideries and tapestries depicting Bible narratives, as the 
sacrifice of Isaac, the worshiping of the golden calf, the. fight 
of David and Goliath, etc. 

Judaism’s daughter-religion, Mohammedanism, comes iiext, 
showing a model of a mosque, manuscripts of the Koran upon 
their inlaid stands, mosque lamps, fags and tablets, some of the 
equipment of pilgrims to Mecca, and the costumes and utensils 
of sevei*al of the Dervish orders. 

Graeco-Roman religious sentiments are illustrated by a set of 
statues and busts of the dei maiores^ as well as 'iiimores^ and bas- 
reliefs which depict mythological scenes, as the battle of the 
gods with the Titans, etc. A collection of sepulchral and votive 
tablets allows a glimpse into the popular religious views and 
practices. 

Leaving this classic ground, the visitor is transferred in spirit 
to East Asia. There he first meets Brahmanism, which sways 
the millions of India. The collection comprises a set of marble 
images of the so-called trimurtl gods and their suites, of the 
avatars of Visnu and some of the minor divinities. Special 
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notice deserve two finely carved stone steles, representing 
Yisnu and Ms retiime. Temple utensils, as lamps, vases, 
cruses, illustrate some of tlie Brahmanic religious customs. 
Caste-marks give 02 :)port unity for tlie explanation of tlie caste 
system, wliicli plays sucli an imi)ortant part in tlie religious, 
political and social life of India. Tlie contemplative and ascetic 
element of Hinduism is illustrated by a series of models of 
Togins and ascetics in various attitudes. 

Buddhism, the offspring of Brahmanism, is represented by a 
rich collection, filling two alcoves, Tliere is any number of 
representations of Buddha, in bronze, stone, clam shells, and 
carved and lacquered wood, some of which have much art vahie. 
Ho less varied are the forms and attitudes. The 9‘7hya sage 
can be seen in the Buimiese, Sinhalese, Japanese and Tibetan 
conceptions of him; sitting in meditation, preaching, blessing, 
and even reclining. The hierarchy is represented by several 
images of arhaU and monks. The elaborate ritual of Buddhism 
is illustrated by a large collection of musical instruments, cruses, 
candlesticks, rosaries, j^rayer- wheels, dorjes [oajras)^ etc.; while 
among the representations of Buddhist sacred edifices may be 
especially mentioned a magnificent model of the Wat Chang at 
Bangkok, Siam. One case is given up to the syncretistic and 
popular accretions to Buddhism in China and Japan. The 
sacred literature of Buddhism is represented by the Siamese 
edition of the Trqyitaka^ presented by the King of Siam. 

Shintoism,- the primitive national religion of Japan, which 
even now contests Buddhist supremacy in that country, is repre- 
sented by a collection of shrines and their contents, as the goAiel^ 
mirror, etc., and some votive tablets, 

A Korean sorcerer’s outfit and a collection of amulets 
complete the exhibit of religious ceremonial objects in its 
present status. 

The national Museum also possesses a collection of objects 
belonging to Christian ceremonials, including some valuable 
icons, priests’ vestments, croziers, altar coverings, chalices and 
other church paraphernalia, of the Eastern branch of the Church 
as well as of the Western. It is expected that in the near 
future a special alcove will be set aside for the exhibition of 
this collection. 



The Nmne of the Ferryman in the Deluge Tablets . — By Mr. 

S. H. Lang-don, Columbia University, iSTew York City. 

The name of the ferryman in the Deluge Tablets has had a 
varied history. It was lirst read by George Smith, ITr-IIamsi, 
giving syllabic value to the hrst sign and ideogra])hic value to 
the second. In the translation of Smith’s book into German, by 
Hermann Delitzsch, the same reading was followed. Sayce, in 
1880, read Nes-^)a, on the basis of a bilingual tablet which he says 
Pinches had discovered and which explained the sign JM" . nr, 
as meaning Nesu, a young lion. Sayce was also the first to 
give the reading ila for which he says is never written <<< 
with five heads, as George Smith reads (passim). No one 
besides Mr. Pinches has given any evidence of the reading Nesu 
for JEi. Sayce himself did not see the tablet ; it is not men- 
tioned in Brtinnow’s Syllabar^ nor by any other scholar. Sayce’s 
reading has been followed by no other editor. 

Jensen, without comment, read Arad-fia in his Co8?n()lo(./ie^ 
1890. Jeremias in the same year, a little later, followed 
Jensen; and again two years later, in Roscher’s Mythological 
DictionaTi/., he read also Arad-!fila. 

Prof. Jastrow followed in 1898, reading Ardi-lfila. The read- 
ing ardu for has no warrant other than its being a syn- 
onym of amelu. The reading amelu for is certain. The 
only reading, therefore, warranted by known information is 
Am^l-ila. 

The name of the boatman occurs six times in tablet X., written 
always (nr followed by the sign with heads). In 

tablet XI. the name occurs ten times, but the readings here do 
not agree. Column vi. lines 1 and 32 read five heads; line 
14 of column vi, <«, three heads [Haupt’s Texts]. The name 
of the boatman of the ark in the time of the Deluge is commonly 
read Puzur-B^l or Puzur Shadh-Rabh, “the one hidden from 
Bel written ^ ^ . 

Now I mean to defend the following theses: 
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1. The original name of the boatman of the ark was Aniel- 
BeL 

2. This was changed to Puzur-Bcd, for theological reasons, 
by the priests. 

3. The name was changed to Amcd-]fta by the same influence. 

It has been assumed on the basis of R. 44, 4Sc that the sign 

with five heads, can be read ."Ea; biit this is based only on the 
reading Aniel-fia for that is, only in connection with 

this name. Row the readings ifia for and Bel for are 
already clearly established. If, then, the popular name of the 
boatman in the original legend, Amcd-Bel, with five heads, was 
changed to Amel-£a by the droj^ping of one head, it would not 
be unnatural for the reading Amel-fia to be given to the old 
way of writing, viz. b}^ the scholars who composed the 

syllabars. This would account for the mistaken reading in R. 
44, 48c, quoted by Briinnow. The old reading Am^l-Bfd again 
occurs twice in Prof. Haupt’s texts, which would 2 :)rove either 
one of two things : (1) a cropping oxit of the traditional folk- 
name of the boatman, or (2) the giving of the irame Amel-ila to 
the old reading without changing the reading itself. 

Ill tablet XI. the story is told of how Bfd and other gods 
of the pantheon jilanned to destroy all men. foils the jilot 
by causing a boathouse to be built, and saves at least three per- 
sons, Sit-Raiiishtim and his wife, and Am61-lfila the boatman. 
The story has been worked over by the priests. The accurate 
measurements of the ark, the rules for uttering incantations 
over the sick hero Gilgamish, the attributing of the deliverance 
of men to £la, the father of Marduk, pati’on deity of Babylon, 
all point to priestly influence working iqion an original folk- 
legend of the destruction of the world by water. Sit-Rapish- 
tim’s father is also called Kidin-Marduk in tablet IX. line 6. 

In the plan of fia, Bel is deceived. The ark escapes his 
attention, it is literally ‘ ‘ hidden from him ” together wdth the 
voyagers, and thus !fia preserves men. By a slight change of 
the last sign, the j^art B61 of the boatman’s name is changed to 
!fia. If then, as I have sup^posed, the name was originally writ- 
ten either of two things may have occurred; (1) Either 

the priests j:>layed upon the sign JPf (as they had already upon 
the sign by using it as the last part of the epithet Puzur, 
VOL. xxm. 4 
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thus calling the boatman ‘the one who was hidden from Bel’; or 
(2) Pu-Zu is to he read as an ideograj^h meaning, perhaps “])ro- 
tection,” and the translation of the lines would be, “To manage 
tlie ship I gave the boat together with its goods into the care 
of Amel-Bel the skipper.” Col. ii. lines 38-39: 

(C-na idlippi (dki \_P\i-Z\i\ [auiol) inaluJiu. 

tdcallu at-ta.-din (i-dl 

This hyj)othesis accoiints for the confusion of readings in 
tablet XI., and tends to conhrm the argument already set forth 
by Professor Jastrow for the arrangement of the story both in 
toto and in detail, by priests who desired to carry out certain 
ideas in the Ej^ic of the Zodiac. 

The history of the word then would be : 

1. Po23ular name in the old legend, Amel-Bel JH" 

2. Perhaj)s changed later under priestly iniluence to Puzur- 
Bel (written also with the ei)ithet “ shadii rabxi ” for Bel). 

3. Changed permanently to Amel-Ela JPi' 

Weight is also given to the theory that ur was the original 
first i:)art of the name, and was used purposely as the last ])arl 

5 0 5 

of Puzur; inasmuch as the form Joii is rarely?- written in tlu^ 
construct with double u, and in the other case where puzru is 
used in a j^roper name (Puzur-Ashur), the construct state is 
written with the usual form Pu-zur, 



Speoimeiis of the Pojndar Literatiire of Modern Ahyssinia. 
— By Dr. Enno Littmann, Princeton University, Prince- 
ton, N. J. 

Amono the po])nlar works written in the modern Semitic 
languages of Ahyssinia, tliere are many wdiieli are of interest to 
us, while some are even of eonsiderahle importance. I give 
here extracts from a few com[)ositioiis of tliis nature, written in 
dialects of Northern Ahyssinia. 

The lirst of these is a small hook in the Tigrai language, 
entitled, ‘‘Story of the Journey of an Ethiopian from Ethiopia 
to Italy,” which was printed in the year 1805 in Rome. It is a 
very simple and natural tale of an African who never had left 
his country before. Its scientific value is mainly philological, 
hut it interests us also from a human standpoint. In order to 
give an idea of the style in which the author, Fesha Giorgis, 
writes, I translate the passage where he describes his departure 
(p. d, 1. 1()-24-) ; adding, however, that in a few places the trans- 
lation is not absolutely certain : 

“Then I took leave of my friends and acquaintances. Some 
of them tried to keep me hack(?), and some of. them said unto 
me: ‘You have been persuaded.’ But I, having now decidecf 
to go, replied nothing to the talk of the people. And in the 
evening I started, according to the order of the major, to go to 
the steamer. And some of my friends accompanied me and 
came to the seashore, and there we took leave of one another. 
But when the separation took ])lace, my nature trembled, and 
two of my friends began to weej) together. When that hap- 
pened we embraced each other again and I stepped into the boat. 
Until I reached the steamer, they stood on the seashore, to see 
me off. But I then, while turning my face towards them, until 
I came to the vessel, was not embarrassed. And when I had 
come on board the vessel, I waved to them with a white hand- 
kerchief. And they went away sad.” 

Going on, he describes his experiences in the Red Sea, the 
Suez Canal, the Mediterranean, Avhere he has a very queer and 
disagreeable feeling, called with us sea-sickness; and finally in 
Naples and Italy. 
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Of quite a different character are two collections of texts in 
the Tigre language, whicli are of great interest both for the 
liistoiy of the Semitic languages and for the history of Semitic 
thought and civilization. In the first place, a* collection of 
tribal legends (Stammessagen) of the Tigre people was j)ub]i.shed 
by Dr. Conti Eossini, in the Journal of the Italian Asiatics 
Societjq 1001, under the title, ‘'Tradizioni storiche dei JMensa.” 
The reading of these texts reminds tis strikingly of the. tribal 
legends of the Israelitic clans in Canaan. Each tribe derives 
itself through a long line of ancestors from a heros eponymos, 
who in a manner is a personiii cation of the tribe. This is 
shown also in an interesting way Ijy a fact of grammar, as 
follows: two prominent tribes of the Tigre are Mensa‘ and 
Mfirya, but their tribe heroes are MenseTiy and Milyray ; 
that is to say, the adjective form expressing derivation or 
appurtenance is employed, just as though we had or 

as names of persons, instead of tjpV 
Old Testament. The single heroes are then as usual brought 
into relation to each other as brothers, cousins, father and son, 
and so forth. We see thus before our eyes, and in a mainly 
Semitic people, a process in development which in a similar way 
took place many centuries ago in the Hebrew nation. Of course 
traditions more or less like these are spread over almost all the 
earth, and on the other hand it is a little dangerous to compare 
times so remote from one another. But the Semitic character 
is so tenacious, and the elements of Semitic civilization, such as 
found for instance with the Bedouins, change so little in the 
course of time, that we are led to comparison wherever we hnd 
similar traces. 

As a specimen of the Tigre traditions I give here the story of 
Mense^ay and Mayray, the ancestors, or better, the representa- 
tives, of the Mensa^ and Marya: 

^^Mensehiy and Mayray, without dividing the estate of their 
father, left [their brothei's] Tor'ay and Hazutay and went to 
Plaigat. And after that, they went out from Haigat to spy out 
the land, saying: ‘ Which will he the best for ns?,’ [and they 
went] to Erotu, And after they had gone to Erota, Mayray said 
unto Mensehly: ‘In this Erota let us dwell, it is good.’ And 
after that said Meuse hly: ‘ How can we dwell in this drought in 
preference to the two rainy seasons and the two harvests and the 
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two birth-times of the kine, [which are in Haigat] ? ’ So he went 
down [thither] with his brother. And after that the mnle of 
Mfiyray strayed, after they had gone down to Haigat. And 
Mfiyrfiy and Mensehly sought for the mule both of them, 
together. And when they went after her, she was waiting for 
them in Er(3tri. Mfiyray said unto his brother : ‘ Thus hath the 
mule brought us again to our goal; let us dwell [here].’ And as 
he did not yield to him, they parted. Mfiyray settled in Erotfi 
and Menseb’iy returned to Haigat. And each of them in his 
place begat children and grew rich. And when Mensehly 
longed for his brother, he went to see Mfiyray; and Mfiyray 
likewise longing for his brother, went to see Mense^fiy ; and they 
met in Kadiiat. And in the dark, each believing the other an 
enemy, they struck each other [with their lances]. But ciying: 

^ This is my man, I am Meuse h“iy I ’ and: ^ This is my man, I am 
Mfiyray 1 ’ they recognized each other, and embracing they 
expired together. And they were buried in Kadnat.” The end 
of this story is based on the same element as the widespread 
legend of the two fighting brothers/ very closely related to that 
of the battle between father and son (Hustem and Zohrah, 
Plildebrand and Hadubrand).'^ 

The second of the Tigre collections is found in a manuscript 
sent to me this winter from Abyssinia containing 214 songs in 
the Tigre language. It is the first collection of any size of 
Semitic popular poetry, excepting those in the Arabic language. 
Like the dmdn hem Iladhailf we might call this a dliotui 
loelad Tkfre. The poems furnish very valuable material for 
linguistic, metrical and ethnological studies. The first texts in 
Tigre — the translation of the Gospel of St. Mark and of some 
Psalms, the Tradizionl published by Conti Hossiiii, and also 
these poems — are all of them the fruit of the industrious zeal of 
the Swedish missionaries. 

Mr. Sundstroni, one of these energetic and indefatigable men, 
sent me also an introduction in Tigre and Swedish to the first 


1 Cf. Eteokles and Polyneikes, Hildibrand and Asmund, and the 
Scotch ballad, ‘The twa Brothers’ (Child, The English and Scottish 
Popular Ballads, No. 49). 

^ Cf . the exhaustive treatment of these questions by Dr. Busse, Sagen- 
geschichtliches zuni Hildebrandsliede, in Beitrdge zur Geschichte der 
deutscJien Spraohe und Liteixdur, xi)cvi., Halle, 1900. 
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poem, and copious notes in Swedish on the poem itself. Of 
introduction and poem I present here an English translation : 

After the death of a certain chieftain, named David, a quarrel 
arose about the leadership; for the surviving son (Mahamniad) 
was said to be a weakling, whom they did not desire for a 
chieftain. It is a custom for the chieftain to have a S])e(ual 
strong-sounding drum, at the sound of wliich all the male po])U- 
lation of the village must gather at the council place, if any 
important matter is to be transacted. Without this drum no 
one can rule. Therefore the rival ])arty smu^eeds, after some 
intrigues, in getting the chieftain’s drum; and, while the legiti- 
mate successor is slee])big, installs its man as chieftain, and the 
drum sounds. The son of David wakes up, seizes the forinida- 
able sword Qattan, jumps over the enclosure of his house, and 
stands suddenly on the council place. He cleaves the poor 
drummer with the flashing Qattan, and then turns around to the 
bard, who is just singing the praise of the newly installed chief. 
Death before his eyes, the bard now sings, to save his life, the 
following song: 

1. Hot shall be despised in songs this Mahammad, the son 

of Gadrd. 

2. His mother is not a slave, nor is his father a seid*. 

His mother is the legitimate wife and a princess; his 
father is king and ruler. 

4. He is the offs])i'ing of Fekfik, the offspring of Nawed; 

he takes tribute from the free as well as from the 
tributaiy. 

5. He is the offs])ring of Claudius, the offspring of Theo- 

dores ; he keeps back warriors, horse and foot. 

6. He is the offspring of ‘Egcd, the offspring of Ekked; tbe 

offspring of the strong owner of Qattan, [the precious 
sword]. 

7. He is the offspring of Gaweg, the offspring of Fekak; 

the offspring of the strong chief, whom all obe}^ 

8. Pie is a dark shouldered lion’s whelp, no lynx nor hyama. 

9. He is [like] an irritable camel, that does not allow his 

nose to be pierced. 

10. He is [like] a strong high-humped camel, that snorts 
wildly. 
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11. [Strong] like Mafarrali’s boat and like the firm bouse of 

Gahtfin’s son. 

12. He is [like] tlie moon in tlie firmament; and [if be were] 

fiour on the millstone, 

13. Who eouid make it to ])read and eat it ? It were a deadly 

poison. 


After the manuscript of the i)reeeding bad been sent in to the 
editors, I received a more com])lete version of this same poem, 
with more notes and a Tigre-Swedisb vocabulary by M. Sund- 
strinn. An edition of this very valuable piece of work with a 
translation of the whole into German will soon be published. 



Notes on the Old Persian Inscriptions of BeMstum — By 
Louis H. Gkay, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Bh. i. 66, vWaihU ^omnia.’ 

OjSte of tlie most difficult criiees in the Old Persian iinscriptions 
is the passage Bh. i. 64-06, <(d<nn nUjaB^ ara ijam I'urahjjd (ihi- 
daris (jaiBdm.dd mdnh/canvd vlOlhisdd ti/ddi^ Giiurndta hj/a 
magus adind. Two years ago, in AJPh.^ xxi. 10-18, I sug- 
gested as a translation of these words : * I restored to the people 
the servants (?), and the live-stock(?), and the real estate, and 
the private 23roperty(?), of which Gaumfita the Magian had 
deprived them.’ While the article mentioned was in press, a 
paper hy Justi treating of the same passage appeared in 
ZJDMG,^ liii. 89-92. He rendered the crux by ‘das Besitz- 
tiim, die Dienerschaft, Hof und Hans nahm er ihnen.’ lie 
adopted the reading (A) is instead of ahidari^^ with which 
I have been unable to agree, despite Kawlinson, JMAS^ 0,S,^ 
xii., p. ii., and he compared ondniyam with the Cretan gloss of 
Hesy Chios, gv<wa* SouXeia, instead of YAv. 'nmdna^ GAv. dmdna 
(cf. AJPh.^ xxi. 17). Justi’s conclusions were criticized by 
Poy, ZBAICt.^ liv. 341-355 (cf. also KZ.^ xxxvii. 551-553), 
who returned to the reading ahidarl^^ which he, however, like 
Spiegel,^ connected with New Persian darldan ‘to i^asture’ and 
translated ‘Weideland,’ while he rendered nidnli/am by 
‘Gebaude.’ After a renewed study of the passage and careful 
reading of the contributions of Justi and Foy, I hnd myself still 
adhering to my old view concerning ahidari^ gaiOcmdd nidnl 
yamdd. With regard to the fourth word, read niOibis by 
Weissbach and Bang, I have changed my explanation mate- 
rially. My old I'endering ‘private property(?),’ AJPh.^ xxi. 
17-18, where former inter|)retations are collected, is criticized by 
Foy, ZBAIG.^liY, 374, but his own discussion of the word, 349- 
355, seems to me altogether untenable. Fi’om the 
which Foy adopts instead of he evolves 

c^^-dd or i. e., v^{l)B'abisada-dd or v^(ii)da- 


^ Bartholomae, Altiran, Wtb . , 1889, favors the same etymology. 
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bisadas-dd^ ^ GescMeclitsgefolgscliaft (das siud : ‘ ^ die Gefolgs- 
lente der adligen Hauser”).’ With a conjecture at once so bold 
and so unnecessary I cannot agree. 

I believe that the true reading and root-meaning of v^{i)0^^ily^- 
is that which is adopted by Bartholoniae, Grundr, der 
ira)b. Philol.^ i. 1^265 mOaibiMd, This view I have already put 
forth in Jl-1 OaS% xxi. 181-182, when disenssing the phrase Jiadd 
riBaibi^ hayedbis^ which I believe to mean ‘with all the gods.’ 
Foy, 350, raises an objection to the form adopted by Earthol- 
omae and myself, but his remarks seem open to criticism. ‘Yor 
allem spricht dagegen,’he writes, ‘ dass vHOa-^ vHspa- “all” 

stets plene geschrieben ist und nur “Haas, Heimat, Gesch- 

lecht” in der Behistaninschrift stets defektiv. Da nun sonst 
keine andren Worter axisser Namen defektiv geschrieben werden, 
so mxiss ini Anfang von das Wort 'f{i)6- “Haiis, Hei- 

mat, Geschlecht” stecken.’ Why the orthography of the proper 
name Vistdspa., to which Foy evidently alludes, cannot be 
called into service here, I do not see. The Behistxin inscriptions 
shows the scriptio defectiva {i)^tds 2 :>a in all instances of the 
word (cf. Rawlinson, JPA8.^ O.jS.^ x ., pi>. xL, Ixx.). Contrari- 
wise, in all other inscriptions (excepting the late text Art. Pers. 
a 19), namely, Bar. Pers. a 1, Bar. Pers. e 4 , Bar. Elv. 19, 
HR. a 12, Sz. b G, Art. Sus. a 3, we have the scriptio plena 
vHstdspa throxxghout. In exactly the same way the Behistun 
text has the scriptio defectiva {1)0^11/11^3 i. e., vlx)'aibis^ while 
Bar. Pers. d 14, the only text other than the Behistun inscri])- 
tions where the word occurs xxnmxitilated, shows the scriptio 
plena i)H0^^ib^^is'3 i. e., vHOaibi^, I have, therefore, no hesita- 
tion in adopting Bartholomae’s reading viOaibil 011 the analogy 
furnished by the doxxble orthography of the name of Hystaspes. 

I now txxrn to the meaning and construction of the word. 
The rendering is fixed, I think, by the phrase^ hadd viOalbil 
bagcdbls ‘with all the gods,’ Bar. Pers. d 14, 22, 24. It is 
plain, furthermore, from previous discxxssions of the passage, that 
m^aibls6d is parallel in construction with ahi6aris gai^drndd 


^ Tiele, Geschiedenis van den Godsdienst in de Oudheid, Amsterdam, 
1901, p. 361, maintained the old view still, as he wrote: ‘ hadd bagaibis 
vithibis ’ bedeuidt zeker ‘ met de goden van den stam/ of misschien 
‘ van het (konings-) huis.” 
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inairlyamad, Bartlioloinae’s earlier view, Ar. Jdjrsch,^ ii. 104, 
that the word is an iiistriiinental plural used as an accusative, is 
the one which I liold now as I held it in my former ])aper (cf. 
also my explanation of the instrumental i)lural raNCf/dis as a 
nominative in xin, Taudahis Oakutd dha ‘ 14 days were in course’ 
and similar ])hrases, AJPh.^ xxi. 10). My ‘ktlliiie und he([ueme 
Annahme,’ as Foy, 374, calls it, that the instrumental ])luj‘al 
ma}^ be used as an accusative and nominative, is not withotit 
arguments in its favor. It seems to me almost im]>()SRible to 
denj^ that the Iranian ])()ssesses many other instances of this very 
usage. Collections of material on this snhject may })e found in 
Iluhsclnnann, Vnnushdire^ 2'fi5-f)(j, Si)iegel, Y<jl. (h\^ 428-430, 
Jackson, Me. GmuDn,^ § (unpublished, read in proof- 
sheets). That these forms, e. g., Av. xt((otnU^ ddvupi 
dduKpi <(.)tydis^ ddanjji vlxpdis^ aatdJs^ vaehydls^ are real instru- 
mentals’ and not, as Johannes Hchmidt, Phvvidhild.^ 259-275, 
argued, forms with a nominative-accusative neuter plural suffix 
-ts seems clear for several reasons. First, not only neuters hut 
masculines are found in this construction, e. g., xrafitrdis^ azd-- 
ihls^ ndz'fdm. Second, Schmidt himself, 272-273, admits that 
such a formation in -hs is unknown outside the Iranian, Third, 
the instrumental plural used as nominative-accusative agrees 
with the use of the instrumental singular as nominative (cf, 
Oaland, /iZ,, xxxi. 259-261, Geldner, ibid., 319-323, Barthol- 
omae, ApracduyescJi.^ ii. 124-125, (rnaidr. der irmi. PMloL^ i. 
134, Jackson, Av. (xranuii..^ § 945 [unpublished]). Fourth, the 
syntactic usage may, I believe, be explained more easily than 
Delbrtlck, Vyl. Pyiit..^ i. 232-233, seems to think. 

For the use of the instrumental singular as nominative, Bar- 
tholomae, Pprachyt^ch..^ ii. 124-125, has, in my opinion, found 
the correct explanation. Other Indo-Greniianic dialects offer 
parallels for the employment of the instrumental as accusative. 
The gei'm of the usage in Iranian is to be found in such phrases 
as Yd. 6. 49, hva oiar^mi iTistanq,m azdihlS Ixirdina ahura viazda 
hvd nidaOdma ‘where bear we the bones of dead men, O Ahura 
Mazda, where deposit them Yd. 4. 5, Oris satdis ha^aAiBan{tm 


^ The instrumental plural seems to be used at least once in the Gd^ds 
as a nominative, Ys. 28. 3, dyaptd asdt ha^d ydis rapanto daidlt x'’ddre, 
‘ boons in accordance with righteousness which are to place the rejoic- 
ing ones in glory.’ The passage is not, however, altogether certain. 
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ncfrcpn ii(d)a}UAZillstan(pn fiava-lniraltl ‘he brings three hundred 
like penalties to the nearest kin.’^ From phrases like these 
comes the later c()m})lete equivalence of instiuimental and accus- 
ative, e. g., Ys. 55 . 1 , vlspu (jae6fls<)i( tujirasca az(.bhlsda 'astaa- 
d.sLU{ kfdirp<n^ca t^vlslMa htfohasda nrrf(n,)}jida fravffsljnca ]i{{lri6a 
dadrinaln Ci<)<( iud^a.j/anKiJu ‘all creatures and l)odies and bones 
and frames and forms and power and intellects and soul and 
fravashi we l)oth exalt and proclaim,’ Yt. 8 . arl as(^ am 
snlOri^ a^rl h'({rsr<^tn yd Is hapta ‘over seats, over abodes, over 
the seven zones.’ The Slavic and Germanic dialects offer 
close parallels to this usage. Slavic es])ecially emi>loys the 
instrumental of means with verbs of motion used intransitively 
which take the accusative when they are transitive. Thus we 
have Old Church Slav, -rm lafvocUi ‘serze kahienikvn ‘omnis 
po])ulus jecit lapidibus ’ beside vrtfzl k(nnen\ na nft ‘rov XWov 
iir atiT 27 /JaXeroj.' The usage is less common in Germanic, 
altliough instances are not lacking in Gothic, Old Norse, and 
Anglo-Saxon, e. g., Goth. asaAa'irpan vnina 'at as panana nadna 
ijanla^ ‘l^c/SaXov avror toS dgTreXoiT/os/ Mark 12. 8 ])eside 
atvanrjMUuhms ina at as pionrna VH'lruajarda^ Luke 20 . 15. 
Examples of the use of the instrumental beside the accusative 
are found also in Greek and in Sanskrit, For further litei'ature 
and examples 1 may refer to Delbriick, Vyl, ^ynt.^ i. 257-2-00, 
Audouin, JJevllnalsiai duns hs lanyaes tndiaeurojxiennes^ 19, 85— 
80, 179, 273-274, 371, Miklosich, Pyl, Gnonrn,^ iv. 095-700. 
It seeims to me, therefore, that we are fairly entitled to assume 
that the functions of the instrumental of means ai)proximated 
those of the accusative of the direct object in connection with 
certain verbs in Iranian as well as in Sanskiit, Greek, Germanic, 
and Slavic, and that by analogical extension the instrumental 
was frequently substituted for the accusative both in Old Per- 
sian and in Avestan. The syntactic usage which I here presup- 
])Ose does not, therefore, rest merely on its likeness to that of 
the Avesta, where corrupt transmission of text may frequently 
be a source of seeming abnormality in syntax, but on the broader 
basis of comparison with other dialect-groups of Indo-Germanic. 

I also regard viBiiihls^ for reasons stated above, as meaning 


^ I purposely omit instances of the accusative after fbar as being too 
frequent to require notice. 
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‘all,’ Mind I accordiDgly now render Bh. i. 64-66, ‘ I restored 
to the people the >servaiits(?) and the live-.st()(‘k(i:') and the real 
estate and all things (?) of wliieh (4aiinirita the jMagian had 
deprived them.’ 


Old Persian tlivam kCi : Doric Kd. 

The phrase tuodin. kd is found five times in Old Persian, Bh. 
iv. 37, 41, 67, 70, K7. Its Bahylonian equivalent is uuinmt attn 
‘quisque tu,’ Bh. 105, while the New Susian lias '“0// Hu 

qui,’ Bh. iii. 63-64, 66, S3, 84, 04. The old explanation of kd 
as a vocative singular masculine (e. g., Spiegel, KvMhimkv,'\ 
213) can hardly he maintained, and Kern’s view in Caland, 
^ynt, (lev Fron.. , 47, that kd . . . hya, is the Old Persian equiva- 
lent of Sanskrit yah kapcit,^ seems equally untenahle. Barthol- 
omae, Littraturhl. f,j)r i. 17, Gnaulr. (hr Iran, Philol.,^ 

i. 235, is on the right track when he regards kd as a particle. 
On the other hand, it does not seem to me that Ka is equivalent 
in meaning to ye or is even a mere interjection as he has sug- 
gested. The Old Persian word is rather to he compared with 
what I regard as its exact correspondent in Greek, Doric /ca, 
Indo-Germanic (cf. Brugmann, Gr. Gr/\ 543-544). A few 
examples will he sufficient to show that ko. has, sometimes at 
least, a generalizing force. Theok. xi. 49, rts Ka rmBe OaXacraav 
€K^v Kal KVfmS* oVotro; xviii. 57—58, vevfxeOa e? opOpoVj i-rrei Ka 

TTparo^ dotSosr €^ evva<s K€.\ahrj<r^ dvacrx^v €vrpLXo> Seipdv or Arist. 
Jichuni. 799, A. rt h'ecrOUi }xd\i(rTa; M. Trdv^’ d Ka StSw?. I therefore 
think that such a phrase as ta.raub kd. irmyaOlya hya, aparaai aky,^ 
Bh. iv. 37, should he translated, Hhou whosoever .slialt he king 
hereafter. ’ 


Bh. iv. 44 1 RV. ii. 17. 7. 

Weisshach-Bang’s reading AuTamaz\diy(:i\ taiylya in Bh. iv. 
44 is very doiihtfiil. Rawliiison’s copy (cf. also JRAS,,^ 6^.N., 
X. p. lix.) has merely Auramaz[cld'\ and a blank space. On this 


^ Old Persian is to be compared with Old Church Slav. v%s% Lithua- 
nian visas, Indo-Germanic *idh-o-, while I still hold to my former 
explanation of Old Persian visa beside vispa, Indo-Germanic \tik-iia~ 
as due to sp>s{s) (AJPh,, xxi. 7, see now Salemann, Grundr, dev iran. 
PhiloL, i. 263). With the view of Foy, KZ,, xxxvii. 533, that visa is 
from Indo-Germanic ^nis-ho-, I am quite unable to agree. 
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lie remarks, xii., p. ‘The word hetween Aurarnazcld and 
l/athct is certainly either maiyiya. or taiyiya^ the initial charac- 
ter being the only one subject to doubt.’ Spiegel reads aceord- 
ingly jb(.ramaz[<i<l~\ taiyiya, Fr. Milller, on the other hand, 
WZKM,^ i. 59-152, preferred Aararn(rd'[<Jfi] maiyiya. Neither 
the New Susian nor the Babylonian texts Iielp us here. The 
Babylonian issd (Bh. 98) would seem to point \x)iipastd or irpas- 
idol in the Old Persian yersion, but according to Rawlinson’s 
copy there is no room for such an insertion. On the other hand, 
the New Susian text (Bh. iii. 68) does not here contain the 

equivalent of npastd. Perhai)S the Zion o a st a -r(( of the Susian 
tablet would lead us to infer some such form as the Avrarnaz- 
diya adopted by Weissbach-Bang (cf. also Weissbach, AehlO 
merddeidnsohr. zvmt. A^rt.^ 53-54, Ojipert, Le penpls .... chs 
Aledes.^ 56-57, and against this Foy, ZPMO..^ lii. 565, whose 
suggestions, however, both here and in /rZ., xxxvii. 539, I am 
quite unable to accept). In my own judgment it is possible to 
retain unchanged the reading of Rawlinson, especially since the 
Babylonian and New Susian versions do not exactly coincide in 
the passage under discussion.’ My own suggested reading of 
the text is ai(ramaz\(P^aod. i. e., <niT<nnaz\<ldin n/(ny\ 

This preserves exactly Rawlinson’s hnal results, it may be 
ex})lained grammatically, and it seems to keep the general sense 
demanded both by the context and, apparently, by the Babylo- 
nian and New Susian versions. In my view iyaiy is the first 
singular middle of i ‘to go,’ where the termination is the same 
as in the imperfect (cf. for the jwesent GAv. dcide ‘I place,’ 
YAv. dai^e.^ Skt. dadhe^ and for the imperfect Old Persian 
avahahj ‘I carried,’ Av. haire ‘I bore,’ Skt. avalie ‘I carried’). 
The passage auraraazddra iyaiy yaOd irna lumyam 'oaiy dinvair- 
taoi then signifies, ‘I betake myself to Ormazd as this is true, 
not false,’ or, more freely, ‘I call Ormazd to witness that this is 
true, not false.’*'’ If the reading and interpretation here sug- 
gested be ]30ssible, there is an interesting parallel in RY. ii. 17. 


1 Several other instances of slight divergence in the different versions 
of the Achaemenian inscriptions are too well known to require recapit- 
ulation here (cf. Weissbach, Grundr. der iran. Philol., ii, 73-74). 

® My previous rendering, JAOS. xxii. 173, should be changed 
accordingly. I still think it just possible, however, that yadd here 
introduces a clause of indirect discourse. 
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7a which sliould be cited in this connection. The Vedic pas- 
sage ill question contains the sole instance thus far noted of the 
•first singular middle of i in Sanskrit. The line is as follows: 
amu^hr w((, 2ntr6h mvq, sati samanad A mdantfs tiul/ai lye him- 
gam ‘as a girl maturing at home dwelling with her ])arents, 
from the joint abode I betake myself to thee for weal.’ The 
words tv>tvm lye hhdyam, whieli are imjiortant for the suggested 
reading of the Old Persian jiassage, are thus glossed by Sayan a: 
stotCiluun hlmyam hJafjtunygnt d/aouini train lye . . . trdih i/de<\ 
I see no very great semantic difficulties in a development of 
meaning from ‘I go, betake myself, to Ormay:d ’ to a jiractical 
equivalent of ‘I call Ormazd to witness, so help me Ormazd.’ 
Certainly all epigraphical and grammatical requirements seem to 
me to be met by such a suggestion, 

Bh. iv. 46, avdt. 

The general sense of Bh. iv. 40 is clear both from the Old 
Persian and ISfew Susian versions, the Babylonian being lost 
here. The third word of the line in the Iranian text is, how- 
ever, mutilated and doubtful. RaAvlinson in his co})y reads tliis 
word and the one before it aara[iimzdd/m. tya]iiflya> (cf. also 
^ZRAK, O.K, X., p. xviii., lix.-lx., 247), but in his revisional 
note (xii., p. vi.) he says that the last four characters are cer- 
tainly aiifU/^. Weissbacli and Bang read api\m(ny, thus sub- 
stituting I for Rawlinson’s a. But this can scarcely ])e the inten- 
sive apl (cf. their translation by ‘auch’), for that word occurs in 
the inscriptions only as an enclitic in the single phrase daraly 
apiy or duralaply, I would suggest the reading ard, Avhich thus 
gives <ii)dmaiy. This avd is the ablative singular neuter for 
^avcif governed by aniyascly, which should take the ablative in 
Old Persian as it does in Avestan and Sanskrit (cf. Jackson, 
Av. Gramm., § 965, n. 1 [unpublished, read in ])roof-sheets], 
Speijer, Sansk. Synt., 78-79, Delbrtiek, Vgl. Synt., i. 216). 
The meaning of maiy is fixed by the New Susian rendering 


^ On the loss of final t in Old Persian see Bartholomae, Grundr. der 
iran. i. 183, Foy, KZ., xxxvii. 500-501, In passing I may note 

regarding Foy’s criticism of my view of tyand, Bh. i. 23, as expressed in 
AJFK, xxi. 12-13, that data is evidently plural, not singular (cf. the 
Babylonian rendering dindtu, Bh. 9). We should therefore expect 
tydnd instead of tyand if his view Avere correct. 
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i’lnenbt (Bli. iii. 70) and the enclitic pronoun thus stands in its 
proper position after <iodt. The passage Bh. iv. 46-47, vasnd 
(mra]pnazddlm <v\)\Cvniaiy nniyaWiy vasiyastiy hartam ami 
maJiydyla dipiyii\ 'naiy ■ni 2 )sita')n is then to be rendered, in my 
judgment, ‘by the grace of Ormazd much more than this was 
done by me. This is not written on this tablet.’ 

Old Persian duvitCitaranam : Old Church Slavic dav^j Greek Jr/r. 

The word duritatara/aan occurs twice, Bh. i. 10, a 17, in the 
Old Persian inscriptions in passages where no hel]) is given by 
the Babylonian or New Hiisian versions. The latter text has 
indeed (Bh. i. 7) sionak'niar corresponding to dmyUntarancnn^ 
but as the New Siisian word also is a anr. Aey., it is useless for 
interpretation (cf. however, Foy, ZI)M(x,^ lii. 590). Early 
conjectures on the meaning of the Iranian term are collected by 
Spiegel, KclVmscJirf 83-84. The second component is obvi- 
ously to be compared, so far as etymology goes, with Sanskrit 
tarana ‘crossing’ (so already Benfey, Kcilinsc.hr. ^ 8). The 
word seems to mean ‘for a longtime, from days of old’ (cf. 
Justi, Crrnndr. dev iron. Jdiilol.^ ii. 417 and his references there; 
see also Rawlinson, .//LLS'., O.H.^ x. 197, Benfey, Kcilbisclir..^ 
8). Bai’tholomae, (xrnndr. dtr iran. PJiilol,^ i. 151, returns to 
the. older rendering, best defended by 0})pert, Le pcnple . . . . 
dcs MMes., 113, 163, and ado]:>ted by Weissbach and Bang, ‘in 
dopj)elter Reihe.’ The liistorical diiliculties in explaining the 
passage if dibritataranain lias this meaning, are too considerable 
so be lightly overlooked. I incline, therefore, to the rendering 
‘from time of old,’ especially as I think this can be justified 
etymologically. The latest discussion of dumtilturanani is by 
Foy, JiZ”., xxxvii. 546, who still adheres to his comparison with 
Latin dinturmis. Such an equation seems to me impossible. 
Whether Latin din ‘by day, long ’ stands for '^dioud or for '^'dilu 
(cf. Brugmann, (xnnidr,^ i.^ 010, Stolz, Fat. 131, 

Sommer, Lat. Lant- and Formod.., 160), it seems clear, at any 
rate, that just as di)t-r)ins is after the analogy of noctar-n.us con- 
ceived as '^noctn-nnis (Stolz, 77), so diudarmis is analogical to 
the same noctur-nas divided "^nooFirnnsd With dintnrnns.^ 
then, daritatarancun has nothing to do. 

^ For further hints on the influence of nox on dies in Latin, see Som- 
mer, 429, Schrader, Reallexihon^ 845-846. 
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The first component of the Old Persian word is to be coiii- 
})ared with Greek Brj-p6v, ^rjv, Doric 8o(/r)av (Alkman, frag. 
135, ed. Bergk),^El. 8dv, O. Ch. SI. ‘formerly,’ rlainnfi ‘ old,’ 
Armenian ‘I continue,’ Latin clfi-rns^ da-duni^ Sanskrit 

(la^rd (see Pick, V(/l, Wth., i.^’ 624, ii.'*^ 383, ITirt, AUavt, 104, 
irtibschmann, Arn}<^.n, (y-ramm.^ i. 497, Prellwitz, Mm, 7IW>., 
74, Brugmann, Gr, Grd 251). The same ])honetic cliange is 
found in this equation as in the comparison of Old Persian dum- 
tlj/a ‘second,’ with Sanskrit di)if1}/n^ Greek Sti, Old Latin duis 
(Pauli excerpta cx Festo, ed, Th. dePonor, 47). I eoiisequeiitly 
feel little hesitation in rendering duiutdtardmnn ‘throughout a 
long period.’ I think, furthermore, like Poy, that we are 
entitled to compare the Old Persian word with the Vedic 
dvita, Geldner, Ved, Stud,^ iii. 1, has very recently expressed 
himself as unfavorable to this view, aj^parently on semasiological 
grounds. Yet it would seem that the underlying force of dvitd 
as he has outlined the usage of the term, 1-10, may well have 
been ‘long, continuous, firm,’ whence were derived the mean- 
ings he assigns the word on a basis of Yedic philology and the 
native commentators. Until a better etymology shall have been 
suggested for dvifd,^ I should certainly prefer to compare it with 
Old Persian dnvHdtaranant,^ and both these words with Old 
Bulgarian dav^^ Greek Siyr, and their cognates. 


^ For 67iv=:'^6p7^v cf. (3 36, ovd' ap' In dr)v r^aro. The phrases Armenian i 
tevoy ‘ forever ’ and Old Bulgarian izii davlna * from olden time ’ may 
also be noted in this connection. Cf. further Kern, ZDMG., xxiii. 222- 
226, Osthoff, Etym, Parerga, i. 114-115. 


The Qdradartilaha Tantra, — By Dr. Arthur H. Ewiisra, 
Allahabad, India. 

Dr. Ra,7kni)RA La la Mitra once expressed the opinion that 
the Taiitras constitute the life and soul of the modern system of 
Hinduism.^ While Tantra literature has made its way all over 
India from Tibet to Madra>s, it is chietly to Bengal that it owes 
its origin. The writer just quoted, in his ‘‘Notices of Sanskrit 
MSS.,” vol. iii. p. xiv, points out that the Tantras have always 
held the held against the Vedas in the province of Bengal, 
Bengali Pundits have no Vedic MSS. ; this he believes to be 
due to the fact that “Bengal has never been the seat of a 
Yodic School, and consequently it has never ])een taught there, 
nor MSS. prepared and preserved.” These and otlier facts 
regarding the importance of the Tantras, especially in Bengal, 
are to be found in a recent ])amphlet by Dr. K. S. MacDonald, 
of Calcutta, entitled, “Whether Tantra or Veda in Bengal *?” 
The same writer has also published information regarding Tan- 
tric literature in N.W.P. and Oudh, in Mysore and South India, 
and other pamphlets are in the course of preparation regarding 
the said literature in other provinces. 

The close relation of this branch of Sanskrit literature to the 
every-da}^ religion of millions of Hindus, furnishes an adequate 
reason for careful inquiry into the contents of the various Tan- 
tric productions. Such inquiry is now being carried on under 
the leadei’ship of Dr. MacDonald, at whose request work on the 
9riradri-tilaka was undertaken. 

The yriradil-tilaka appeal's as No. 160 in Aufrecht’s “Cata- 
logue of Sanskrit MSS. in the Bodleian Library.” He there 
gives a brief outline of the contents and adds, “ ^drada-tilaka 
(Yamala alone being excepted) holds the -first place among the 
mystic books ; and, unless I am mistaken, surpasses the rest in 
point of antiquity.” 

The Title. 

The meaning which the word ‘ ^firada ’ is here intended to 
convey is not certain, but it is probably used as a name of 

^ Compare what is said in. Indo-Arya ns, vol. i. p. 404. 
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Saraswati, who stands first in the list of deities worshi])])ed in 
connection with various Mantras in the body of the book, i. e., 
from chapter vi, to chapter xxiii. The word ^'‘aradfi is not found 
in the 108 Upanishads which are tabulated in Jacob’s CV.)ncord- 
ance nor in the Amarakoya. It is, liowever, found as a name of 
SaraswatT in Trikfindac/eslia i. 1, 27. ‘ Ofiradfi’ is also the name 

of a kiml of Sanskrit character, e. g’., the Kashmirian Atliarya 
Yeda is written in the (^^firadfi character. Here again the lader- 
enee, as Weber has said, AS., xiv,, p. 4()5, is doubtless to Saras- 
watT, who is tile tutelary goddess of speecli and learning. 

The Author. 

At the close of the work, in chapter xxv,, the author is stated 
to be Laksnian, the son of Laksml, who received it from ^'’r! 
Krsna, who received it from Yfirunendra, who received it from 
Mahfibala. 

General Character of the Tantra and Points Worthy of Mention. 

1. The ^klrada-tilaka is practically free from reference to the 
licentious practices which, marking the so-called ^‘left-handed” 
^fiktas, have done so mucli to bring them into disrepute. The 
only exception is in the general I’eferences to the power of cer- 
tain Mantras to bring women under control and to compel them 
to come where they may be wanted, e. g. ix. 100; x. 25, 70, 95, 
9G, 111, 145. 

2. The Sfiihkhya-Yoga terminology prevails in the book; tlie 
last chapter is devoted to Yoga by definition, xxv. 1. 

3. The larger pai^t of the book is devoted to the making and 
handling of Mantras and Yantras. It follows from this that the 
work is full of sorcery practices, being therein the lineal 
descendant of the Atharva Yeda. Sorcery appears in its benefi- 
cent and terrible aspects. On the one hand, the Mantrin, by 
proper practices, can obtain almost anything that the heart may 
wish ; bn the other liand, he can kill or enable a man to kill his 
enemy. This is the chief blot upon tliis Tantra, 

The technical word for this sort of thing is given in xxii, 1, 
viz. ^atnimmardmia^ or killing of enemies. 

The Atidurga-Mantra of chapter xxii. has this as its definite 
purpose. Other Mantras also are used in the same way. The 
following are some concrete j)ractiees refeiTed to : 
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(1) Tlie Yfiyu Yaiitra, buried by the door of an enemy’s bouse 
at niglit, will bring about bis death unless be makes baste to 
leave it, vii. 54, 56. Compare for a similar use and effect of 
other Yantras, xi. 63 and xxiv. 29 ff. AVbat a magnificent sit- 
uation this creates for a sox't of reign of terror! 

(2) An image, i. e., effigy of an enemy, is made of a certain 
kind of wood, and it is then cut to pieces, the eiieniy thus 
becoming a guest of death” (Krdatitlu), xi. 100, 108. See 
also xxi. 95 ff. Tiic defeat and death of enemies are again and 
again attributed to tlie Mantra in xi. 62-128. 

(3) A young deer is taken as a symbol of an enemy and then 
killed and flung away, xvi. 24. Cf. xyi. 90. 

(4) A goat is taken as a symbol of an enemy and the goat is 
killed, XX. 129. 

(5) Messengers are sent to take the life of enemies, xxiii. 94, 95. 

(6) Agni is besought to kill a man, xxii. 142; indeed, chapter 
xxii. is so full of this sort of thing as to make quotation 
impracticable. 

4. Aufrecht’s opinion that 9^^^‘htilaka surpasses the other 
Tantras in antiquity seems doubtful from the statement which 
tlie book gives of itself. In i. 4 its purpose is said to be to give 
the essence, mra^ of all the Tantras and the method of Yan- 
tras and Mantra»s. Such a claim could hardly be made unless 
other Tantras were in existence. In fact the book seems to be 
a compilation. Chapters vi. -xxiii. make up the body of tlie book 
and bear a common character. The early chapters establish 
the theory of Mantra formation and describe what is preparatoiy 
or collateral. In the same way the two closing chapters are 
additions regarding Yantras and Yoga. On the other hand, it 
may still be that of the Tantras now in existence the is 

one of the oldest. Anything like accuracy here will depend 
upon further investigation. 

Certain of the works classed as ITpanisads clearly belong to 
the same stratum of literature as the Tantras, at least if 
tilaka be taken as a fair representative of the latter class. The 
Hamapurvatapanlya and the Nrsiiihapurvatapaniya ITpanisads 
contain the same sort of material as the Qarada does and both 
are equally far removed from the early ITpanisads. Again, the 
use of the word Qakti in Atharva 9 iras, Kalagnirudra, Hahsa 
and Nyasa ITpanisads serves to locate them approximately in 
the same sphere of literary production. 
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5. All important feature of this Taiitra is its references to the 
goddess Kundali. 

The Tantras, as is well understood, set forth the religion of 
the A those who believe in and worship the 

supreme female energy, i. e. ^'lakti. In this Tantra, Kundali is 
the personal name chosen to describe this supreme ^'akti, active 
both in man and in the universe. 

The following are the chief references to her nature, her 
1)1 ace and her activities: — 

(1) On the one hand, she is identified with ^'‘abdabrahman, i. 14, 
55; she is called Para^ahti, i. 53; and Paradevata, i. 50; xxv. 
34; and Adhfira-yakti, iv. 57; she is praised in many stanzas of 
cliapter xxv. and given the attributes of all the gods and god- 
desses, xxv. 64 if. ; she is identified with Om, thus : Oni equals 
Pinda, Kundali equals Pin da, therefore the two are equal, and 
this is equivalent to identifying her with Erabman, xxv. 65. 

On the other hand, her form is given as the form of a sei’pent, 
i. 54. Kote that in Amarako 9 a huulalin is one of the synonyms 
for serpent. 

(2) She dwells in the middle of the body (dQli(na(tdluj(i(ja) of 
all living (breathing) creatures, i. 14. 

Again she is manifested in the trunk of the body {fidhdra) as 
Parayakti, i. 53. Kefei'ences to her coming forth from the 
adJinra are found in xxii. 3, 40, 50. Again as Paradevata she 
is said to dwell in the midst of a knot in the fidhara^ from whence 
the veins go out, xxvi. 34. Further in xxv. 67 she is said to 
move in the midst of the Susumna. vein. 

(3) She creates the world. This is put in the following ways : — 
First she is said to be multiplied {(/^inita) in the bodies of all 
creatures, i. 56. Further, it is said that she, having awakened 
to the fact that she is endowed with the essence of all things, 
creates the Mantra-endowed world, i. 57. The details of the 
above declarations are then given. She manifests herself in all 
singles, all doubles, all triples and so on up to twelves, then in 
twenty-fours, then in thirty-twos, then in thirty-sixes, then in 
forty-twos and then in fifties. The various phenomena of the 
visible world are gathered under these groups, i. 58-109. 

Again she is said to aid in the destruction of an enemy, xxii. 3. 
Further, she is said to go out by the Brahmarandra, xxii. 50. 
Further, the origin of all letters is attributed to her. The 
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series is as follows: — dJiDani^ ndda^ fire, half -moon, 
Mndu^pard^ pagyantl^ madhyamd^ and vdUduin^ i. 110-116. 

As to the origin of the name, this Tantra furnishes hy infer- 
ence a very interesting suggestion. In the construction of the 
on(i)jdap(( or temporary temple, given in chapter three, instruc- 
tions are laid down that in each of the eight quarters, N., N.E., 
E., S.E., S., S.W., W., N.W., the earth sliould l)e scooped out 
in the shaj)e of a hnndn^ e. i. a shallow earthenware vessel, iii. 
48. Then in the center of each kunda. the earth .should he 
formed so as to rej^resent the female organ (iii. 75), while in the 
center of this again £\. pinda^ or iuni}) of rice or hour, should he 
placed to symbolize the male organ (iii. 78). 

ISTow in iii. 90 the hunda-iorm. is said to be the highest form 
of Prakrti. May it not he confidently concluded that Kundali 
is simply another name for Prakrti ? and that the name is taken 
from the kimdd formed in the sacrifice ? The kunda contains 
symbols of procreating j)ower and becomes therefore a fitting 
type of wo lid- creation and so gives the name to the Para^akti. 

In describing the place of Kundali above, her place in the 
udhdra or midddhdva was referred to. A question of some 
importance comes up here: Does m/ulddhani in this Tantra refer 
to the mystical circle (inamlala) just above the genitals to which 
it is referred in Pancatantra, or to the navel, which seems to be 
the meaning in the very Tantra-like IJpanisad, Rrimapurvatup- 
anlya? While some of the above references are uncertain, 
they are, on the whole, best understood of the navel, especially 
the reference to a ^^kuot” in the ddhdira^ from whence the 
veins go out, xxvi. B4. To be sure, there is no necessary contra- 
diction here, as the mystical circle above the genitals may easily 
include the “knot ” of the navel. Another Tantra at hand cor- 
roborates the view that mulddhdra in Tantric usage mean* 
navel. Piima Prasad, M.A., has translated for the Theoso- 
phists a Tantra which he calls The Science of Breath. Pie in 
his glossary naively says that the work is a single chaj^ter of a 
lost book, entitled so-called chapter is really a 

translation of the work Svarodaya (see PW.). In section 32 
Kundali is said to dwell in the navel like a sleeping serpent. 
The translator’s note regarding Kundali is interesting, “Kun- 
dali is that power which draws in gross matter from the mother- 
organism through the umbilical cord, and distributes it to the 
different places where the seminal Prana gives it form. When 
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the child separates from the mother the power goes asleej). She 
is 110 more wanted now. ITpon the supplies of the Kuiidali 
dejiend the dimensions of the hody of the child. It is said that 
it is possible to awake the goddess eveii in the deyeloi)ed organ- 
ism by certain Yoga practices.” N'(ttnre\H Finer Forcer.^ p. li)4% 

The Philosophy of Mantra Formation according to ^5rada-tilaka. 

Tlie starting-point is tlie Sat-cit-finanda attrilnito-possessiiig 
[siujifna) Parame(;vara. From Parame^vara e<ihtl is ])rodnced — 
H<rkalaf (i. e. r(((/iuiru) jnfrdnuu/.tufrul 
(Isle clmktlh^ i. G. From (;.((hti comes i. e. the nasal 

sound rojiresented by a senticircle and here })Ut ajiparently for 
unnianifested sound. From nddif. comes hlncln.^ i. e. the dot 
representing amisvar('(., i. 7. This blndu possesses the qualities 
of the highest (jahtl {^imrai;.aktlrnmjalh) and is itself made up of 
three parts, viz., hlrulu^ oidcF^ and hljnni. From the division 
of this highest hindH^ manifested sound is produced. 

Sound which is thus created takes shaiie in letters and words. 
Letters and words form hfantras; hence Mantras incarnate, as 
it were, the power of Qakti, which is the power of Parameyvmra. 
The Mantras as infolding the power of Paranie 9 vara become 
the media of world-creation. Kundall, who is the supreme 
^akti, is said to create the Mantra-endowed world. The five 
elements are said to have the five root-sounds as their cause, 

i. e. the elements are five because the letters are divided into 
fives — not the opi'iosite, as one might more easily have imagined, 

ii. 10. The details of the explanation are so abundant as to be 
almost confusing. However, the above theory seems to be the 
idea at the basis of the details. It is easy to see the reason for 
such a theory. The Mantrin was determined to have his Mantras 
highly regarded and so he creates a theory according to which 
no power will be too great to attribute to them. Not that the 
idea originated with the Tantrics. Speech is a goddess of the 
Hig Veda and the power of brahman or the ‘^holy word” 
was recognized from earliest times. The Tantras are in this 
matter but a degenerate offspring of an honored parentage. 
The Brahmana with his brahman is the grandfather of the 
Mantrin with his Mantra. The one is sacerdotalism with a 
sti’ong inclination to sorcery ; the other is sacerdotalism immersed 
in an ocean of sorcery. 
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Otlier matters wortliy of mention are : 

(a) the ISTadis or veins. These are said to he ten, the princi- 

pal being Pihgala Husu.)y\nd,, Avhich are referred respect- 
ively to the left side and nostril, the right side and nostril, and 
the middle. The seven othei’s are: 1. (randhan^^to the left 
eye. '2. to the right eye. 3. 7^7 .yd, to the riglit 

ear. d. to the month, 5. Yffnf.^ruu^ to the left 

ear. 0. Canhlunl^ to the aims. 7. 7u<.Ad, to the genitals. 

Ten winds or fires are also gmm as present in the body, but 
it does not seem iiossihle to locate them in the They 

arejn'dn^^, apfuia,, iulfuKC,^ HruaCuia,, nfuja (connected Avith 

vomiting or belching), hurina (Avinking), dhana hijai/a (enlarge- 
ment), Irhrra. (sneezing), deradatta (yawning), i. 40-44. 

As to Supunyd several points are given. (a) It is the 
Avhich goes up from, the navel in five section.^ (j^>r., ///>., 
n//., ad.,, sam.) and theroAvith prevades the body, i. 43. (b) By 

Avay of the /SVy/on-pd the id)n<ui is united Avith the Pan on- 
dt)iian,, iA^ 24. (c) By the Avay of >S7^y/o>/pd, iijai\ comes from 

its OA\m place (i^rastlauid)., i. e. the heart, iv. 88; cf. Prapna Up. 
iii. 9. (d) Bimunud is in the backbone, xxv. 29. 

(b) Moving life is of three origins: (a) fi'om sweat, (b) from 
egg, and (c) from the embryo-sack, i. 29 tf. and 38, 

(c) The seven dJidtus, or constituents of the body are skin, 
blood, fiesh, fat, bone, marroAV, and seed, i. 34. In vi. 7 and 
xxiii. 84 the last named is omitted. 

(d) The body is said to be ninety-six fingers long, xxv. 27. 
YAq. prana is said to abide tAvelve fingers from the navel; cf. 
the reference in Amritabindu IT]>. 32 to measurements by 
thumb-breadths, and my discussion thereof in “The Hindu 
Conception of the Functions of Breath,” JA OH. xxii. 2G4. 

(e) The ^anuhCuxm in the history of the individual are as 
follows: G-arhhddluuia., pammmuia., sl)iumtonnaija.)ia., Jdta- 
Imrnian^ oicunaJxiirana^ iqKUihh'aniana., annaprdijana., cluala^ 
upandyana., mahanmnya-ynaharrata., i. e. hraliniacdrin., npani- 
yadfY, yodiuiodrahahmi., dandnirtl (v. 60 if.). 

OUTIilNB OF CONTENTS. 

Chapter I, The chief purpose of the first chapter is to set 
forth the theoretic basis of the science of Mantra formation 
and use. The argument has been briefly stated above. The 
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Samkliya terminology is used. 8ueli terms as tamndtras^ taU 
nialultaUDds^ manas^ hiifldhi^ r?Y, ahaiiiMrft^ QuaJiat^ (m/-^ 
aJxtani^jndn.euilriyas^ etc., are used. 

Cha])ter II. The subject of tliis cha 2 )ter is stated to ])e to 
describe the utterance {in/dMl) of sounds in tlie moiitlis of men. 
In other words, it is a natural ])rogroHs u})on eha])ter lirst. 
Hounds are said to be driven along through Suajanyd ])y the wind 
or breath, their starting point having l)een the jxjrsonitied (/akti 
who, as Kundall, dwells in the body (1). 

Many gods and goddesses are named and are all called 

thus em])hasizing the theory that sounds are creative 
forces (29-55). In an earlier verse (8) the vowels are called 

i. e., possessed of the power of (,hva. 

From verse 50 the description of Mantras begins. They are 
divided (a) as to gender; (b) as to character into good and bad 
[krnra and sdnniya) ; and (c) into ready for use — siddha — and 
those yet to be perfected — sadhya (56-62 and 130-131). The 
chief causes of Mantras being defective are (1) the too frequent 
occurrence of certain letters, and (2) the putting of said letters 
into the wrong place (111). A long list of defective Mantras 
precedes the above statement (63-110). Note that the restric- 
tions are such that Mantra-making is not a matter to be lightly 
undertaken. They seem to have been made with a view to 
keeping the production entirely in the hands of a ‘^Mantra 
Company, Limited.” 

The SaniskdraH for Mantra-formation are next given, and this 
is followed by a statement of the proper astrological conditions, 
and that again by a descinption of a magical diagram ; cf . 
Mrsiiiha. Up., v. 2 (112-135). 

The chapter ends with a description of the proper place, the 
food and the character of the Mantrin and also of the character 
of the disciple (138-154). 

Chapter III. The subjects of this chapter are: 

1. The preparation of the dsana^ i. e., the ground where a 
sacrihee is to be performed (1-18). 

2. Full details of the erection over the dsemet of a 'iuciydcipci 
or temporary temple on the occasion of a religious festival ; of the 
vessels used in the ceremony and the various grains put in them; 
and of the giving of food to the gods and demons (19-47). 

3. The forming of hin dns in the various squares of the dmna and 
a description of occult effects of the various shaped him duH (48-86) . 
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4, The formation of niandalas or charmed circles of conjur- 
ors (105 if.). 

5. The description of plfJbcu^ or pedestals upon which the gods 
are ])ut (119 if.). 

Chapter IV. Tlic aim of this chapter is to explain the con- 
secration ceremonies or (HknaH which, must he performed i)re- 
paratory to undertaking the speciiic acts of worsliip. First 
comes an account of -what the Deyaka must do from the time of 
his hath to his entering into the ])lace of sacrifice, y(ijn({iua)j(lifj)a 
(1~27). Then follows the ceremony of alternately reciting the 
Mantra of the occasion and touching i)arts of the body (28-09). 
After this comes the ceremony of i. e,, the i>ut- 

ting of life into the idols and tlie objects used in the sacrihce 
(77-92). The chapter ends with a description of foot-iinsing, 
mouth-washing, and guest-reception ceremonies (93-96). 

Chapter Y. The subject of this chapter is the sacrificial fre. 
The production thereof is first taken up. Eighteen Sa uishdras^ 
i. e., sanctifying ceremonies, are mentioned in the beginning of 
the chapter and others later (1-0 and 43 If.). The seven tongues 
of Agni are mentioned and these again divided into three sevens 
(20-28). 

At the close of the chapter, fire is likened to a living creature 
with a head and other parts. The various colors of the fiames 
have a specific sacrificial value; the sounds of the flames are 
also given (150 ff.). 

Chapters YI-XXIII. With the close of the fifth chapter the 
introductory matter comes to an end and the author addresses, 
himself to the description of various Mantras, as to their forma- 
tion, use, and the results obtainable by them. The method of 
the Anukramanis is followed and the Esi, the meter, and the 
divinity are given. 

Chapter YI. The main Mantra here is called Yarnatanu, and 
the deity thereof is Saraswati. It is made up .of fifty letters 
and twenty-four lipis. The word Up)i seems to refer to the 
sections of the Mantra; the body is to be touched in twenty- 
four places and the deity thus placed in it. The eight mothers, 
i. e., personified energies of the principal deities, are named and 
described (17 fP.). Five Mantras are manipulated (51-74). 
AhhisehaH^ i. e., bathings of the idols, and m/iiclrds^ i. e., inter- 
twinings of the fingers with supposed magical efficacy, are 
named and their effects given (75-111). 
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Chapter VIT. The hrst half of this chapter is deyoted to 
Yaiitras, i. e., amulets u]')oii which Mantras are written. The 
chief one is called ‘^‘Bhutali])!;” a diagram of it is given 

Long lists of <;aIctlH containing 10, 23, and 04 iiamcH respeet- 
ivoly, are given from verses 20-50. 

si.ka(;a, agnl, varnnif; prthl^H Yantras are descri])ed 

(51-01). 

From verse 02 the formation of Mantras hegins again. Olio 
main Mantra is called Vftglrvirn and the deity of it is V<lJx\n(,. 
This is probably a return in reality to the S((r<nntu(tl> of cha])ter 
VI, who is the goddess of speech. In the latter i>art of the 
chapter there are frequent references to obtaining skill in 
speech. The cha])ter closes with a list of things forbidden to a 
Manti'in. 

Chapter VIII. Formation, use and value of LaksmhMan- 
tras. At verse 37 a new Mantra is mentioned called the Anga- 
Mantra, From 141-3 the formation of a Yantra is described. 
This is followed by another Mantra of 27 letters (144-140). 
The chapter closes with a list of things forl)idden and allowed 
to the Mantrin (149-107). 

Chapter IX. The goddess of the Mantras of this chapter is 
Bhiivane9vari. Various Mantras are formed and gods and god- 
desses worshipped in the different quarters (1-33). The paktis 
of Bhuvaiie^varT are then given and this is followed by the 
formation of three Yantras (34-94). The chapter ends with a 
statement of the wonderful powers of the Mantra (95-108). 

Chapter X. The name of both the Mantra and the goddess 
of this chapter is Tvaritfi, a title of Burga. Both Mantras and 
Yantras are formed (1-42). The ten p<(-htls of Kfimadeva are 
mentioned in verse G9. Here also wonderful powers are attrib- 
uted to the Mantra. 

Chapter XI. The Mantra of this is called the Durga-Mantra. 
The value of this Mantra as a means of destroying enemies is 
frequently referred to. Abhicara, one of the technical words 
used in connection with the terrible aspects of sorcery, is found 
in verses 81 and 124. 

Chapter XII. The deity of this chapter as well as the main 
Mantra is named Tripura-Bhriiravi. This goddess is very 
pi'aised. In one passage she is identihed with Visnu, 
^iva, Brahman, and their wives (84-85). 

Yantras are formed (25 ff.) and (jahtis named (35-3G). 
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Chai)ter XIII. The Mantras of Ganapati, i. e., Gaiiega, are 
handled in this chapter. The position in Avhich he sits with his 
wife is described in 73, 84, 91 (untranslatable). Stars are said 
to bo made by water thrown from Gane 9 a’s trunk, and he is said 
to play with the sun and moon as with balls (14:^ and 145). As 
to the rest, tlie “practices” of the chapter are as in other 
chapters. 

Cha])tor XIX. The Mantras of the heavenly ])odies are here 
given. 

1 . The ]\rof>n-Mantra with Soma as deity (1-28). 2 . The 

Sun-Mantra with Aditya as deity (29-81). 3. The Ajapa- 

Mantra, i. e., H-a-h-s-a. This is also the «un (82). 4. Agiih 

Mantra with Anala as deity (95), 

Chapter XV. The great Mantra of Yisnu is the subject of 
this chapter. In verses 13-20 the sun and Yisnu are correlated 
by their names. The Mantras of certain of Yisnu’s incarnations 
are given: ( 1 ) Hama Candra (85-109); ( 2 ) Yarfdia (110-139); 
(3) PrthivI (140-154). 

Chapter XYI. The Mantras of this chapter are linked up 
with Xrsiiiha. These Mantras are remarkably effective in 
destroying enemies (90). 

Chapter XVII. Here we have the Mantras of Purusottama, 
i. e., Jagannath, i. e., Yisnu- Avatar. The chief Mantra is made 
up of 200 letters. Eight shorter Mantras are named in 44-51 and 
a Krsna-Mantra in 87. A long list of (jahtls is given and a lot 
of Yantras are formed (124-155). Various acts of twelve Ava- 
tars of Yisnu are referred to (a) fish, (b) tortoise, (c) boar, (d) 
man-lion, (e) Vamana, i. e. , Trivikrama, (f) Paragu Hama, (g) 
Hama Candi'a, (h) Baladeva, (i) Buddha, (j) Kalki, (k) Krsna, 
i. e., Pura.na Purusa, and (1) Yisnu himself (150-169). 

Chapter XYIII. The main Mantra is iianied Mahe 9 a with 
19 a as a deity. In 42-44 there is a Bhiiirava-Mantra ; in 45 a 
Durga-Mantra; in 48-49 a 6 ane 9 a-Mantra, and in 52 a Qiysi- 
Mantra. 

Chapter XIX. The Mantra here is named Mantraratna 
and the deity is Cintamani-Mantra is 

given; in 114-121 the Kharagr avail (sic) -Mantra of 170 letters. 
QahiiB are named in 124-125. 

Chapter XX. The Aghora-Mantra stands at the head of this 
chapter. Further, the large and small Mantras of Ksetrapfila 
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are given in 35 and 47. Three kinds of meditation {(IJiydna) 
are named, i. e., rdjasa and tdnmsa (55-56). 

Chapter XXI. The Mantras of Gayatri are the subject of this 
chai)ter. Gayatri is said to be the manifestation of tlie Saccidfi- 
nanda Brahman (1), Many names of Agni are given (51-52). 'j 

A list of psychical and other essences and activities is found in j 

67-71. Naksatras and Itfiyis are dealt with (7811. and 84 If.). 

There is a good deal of foe-destruction provided for in the ; j 

chapter. 

Chapter XXII. The main Mantra of this chapter has two 
names (1) ITdinristra(sic)-krtyristra. The second word describes 
the reverse use of the Mantra, i. e., (2) Atidurga. ' 

The purpose of this Mantra is defined in the first verse as 
^bnardunu^ i. e., enemy-destruction (1), and the whole chap- 
ter proves its power for this jiurpose. The Lavana-Mantra ; 

begins at 59. The various mandalas^ i. e., mystical circles of ■ 

the body, are referred to (8-13). Many Mantras are handled in j 

the chapter. A goat, a snake and a cat figure in the ceremonial 4 

(56, 73, 77). 

Chapter XXIII. The chief Mantra of this chapter is called 
Trfiiyambaka and refers to Mahfideva, i. e., the three-eyed | 

one. Its purpose is just the opposite of the Atidurga-Mantra. } 

Its purpose is expressed by the word rnrtyunijaga^'^'^ i. c., 
death-concpiering. The Mantra of Yaruna is given at 52 . In 
93-96 we have the PiTinapratistha-Maiitra, and in 117-122 a , ; 

description of rmidrds. 

Chapter XXIY. This chapter explains the various kinds of '.'i 

Yantras hidden in the Tantras. From 94 on Kundall is praised. , , r 

It is as though the author returned to the subject of the first . | 

chapter. -rl 

Chapter XXY. The closing chapter deals with Yoga. In ; 

verse 1, the author says that the wise i^i^araddl^ call the unity 
of the Jiva and the Atman, Yoga. Eight kinds of Yoga are , '1 

named and described (5fl[.). The chapter contains many refer- I 

ences to the body with its veins and parts. Kundali comes in ■ 4; j 

for mention several times (34, 35, 62, 65-67). Xada is said to ■]'. 

be produced by closing all apertures of the body (46) . The ‘ 

seven vibhavas^ or secondary forms of Om, are given as Qnahd- < y 

tattva., ahamhdTa,^ p(d)da^ spcvr^a^ rujya^ rasa., and gandha (58). ^ 

Various deities are imaised, viz.: Parbati (60), Ntlrayana r" i 

(61-2), Mahfideva (64), and Knndali (65 ff.)- ' ':f | 


Note on IrhaGchandas^ AY. iii, W. 3. By Dr. Arthur W. 
Etder, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Tins Acyo/x.€vov lias not been satisfactoidly explained. 
Sfiyana’s gloss reads as follows : pr((hhfitar<‘Jiailau(l' liHdiadh/uij 
chiaidohhir vedCiir 'U]tetd rd. Tliis cannot be acce])ted in its 
entirety, tliougli it seems to me to contain a faint glimmering of 
tlie triitb. The PW. renders ‘mit liohem Dacli versehen,^ 
assuming that -ch({Jidas has here the same meanhig as chadis^ 
chad man. The occidental translators^ follow this suggestion, 
though most of them express misgivings. 

This rendering, though ingenious, is hardly to be accepted so 
long as no external evidence can be produced to show that 
eJauidas (iYax has the meaning ^roof.’ Weber {IS. xvii. 230) 
has already pointed out that the root rluid nowhere appears in 
nasalized form. All of Whitney’s and Shankar Pandit’s MSS. 
read -cJufuddh; and tlie assumption of a meaning elsewhere 
unknown is rendered unnecessary by the fact that the ordinary 
meaning of (daotdffH gives a satisfactory sense. The literal 
meaning of brhdcchandas would seem to be ‘whose meter is 
the hrhiftl.'^ 

We have three parallels in AV. vi. 48. Indeed, the expres- 
sion contained in the first words of our verse is strikingly sim- 
ilar to that of the three verses of that hymn. Compare 

AV. iii. 12. 3. dhuTuny cUi pale hrhdecha nddh with 
AV. vi. 48. 1. pyGi^I gdyatrdechanddh 

2. rhhlir asi jdffaceJainddh 

3. 'ofsd hsi trhj/qndmnddh 

The verse iii. 12. 3, with the resolution dharuni usi.^ counts 36 
syllables ; it is then mechanically a hrhatl.^ and is so reckoned 
by the Anukramanl. The intrinsic fitness of the connection 

^Imdwig, Rigveda^ iii. 463; Zimmer, AIL., p. 150; Weber, IS. xvii. 
236 ; Grill, Hundert LiedeY, p. 59 ; GriflSth, Hymns of the Atharva- 
Veda, i. 97 ; Bloomfield, SBK xlii. pp. 140, 345 ; Whitney, p. 105. 

2 These verses occur in other Vedic texts ; see Bloomfield, Festgruss 
an Both, p. 150 ; or Whitney, p. 316. 
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Ryder ^ ]!sote on hrhdcchandas^ AV, iiL 12, 3. 

between the bnilding lioitse and tlie ^ great’ meter is aj^j^arent.^ 
Especially signiiicaiit, in connection Avitb the second lialf of our 
yersCj is the relation that exists between the hrlinU and domestic 
cattle: TMB. yii. 4. 4, rad hrhafl ; ^-B. xii. 7. 2,“ 

harluitrih f cf. further (ICtS. iii. 3. 1, in the housed>uild- 

ing ceremony : nithantare prafl thtlia rdinaderye <;r(f.y(aira, 
hrhafl .HUddulye V/ sHrainirdjani (dduatnjafi ; and iii. 4. 7, in the 
sacrifice to Vfistospati : hrJi<(to \}^totriye)j<f^ apardJine [jahofi]. 


^ For the symbolism of the hrliatl, see Weber, ZS'. viii. passim (for 
details, see Index). 

2 These and other references are given by Weber, 1, c. p. 44. 


Krsiianatha's Qommentary on the Bengal Beceoision of the 
Qahnntala. Bj Dr. Arthur W. Ryder, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cainbridge, Mass. 

Ak exeelJeiit and little known eominentaiy on tlie Bengal 
reeeiision of Kfilidfisa’s Abhijilfinayakiintala is the Pravc^ikfi of 
Krsnanfitha Nyriyapaiicfinana (seeond edition. Calcutta. 1888. 
323+14 pp*)*^ work my attention was called in the 

fall of 1900 by Professor Geldner of the ITuiversity of Berlin. 
This commentary is recent ; the colophon tells us that the work 
was finished on the ninth day in the bright half of A 9 Yiiia, 
y<{ka 1789 (autnnm of 18G7 A.D.), while the author was living 
at Piirvasthalij a village on the BhagiratliT, near Uavadvlpa 
(z=Uadiya, at the confluence of the Jellinghy). 

The work is prefaced by eight stanzas, the hrst of which con- 
tains an introductory prayer to <^-iva, full of jjlays on words. 
In these introductory stanzas, the 'writer’s elder brother ^ivanu- 
tha 9 arraan receives a handsome tribute for his character and 
erudition. Pie was learned in the dh<(r)na(jastra-s^ in grammar, 
astronomy, and music, and employed his leisure time with 
JctlDyas^ alanihlTds^ and dramas. This ^hvanritha 9 arman wrote 
a commentary on the Ratnavali. The father of Krsnaiiatha was 
Ke 9 avacandra, of the family of Ar]unami 9 ra, resident in Videha. 

Phirther information concerning Krsnanatha’s life may be 
gathered from his work as follows. In commenting on the use 
of duihdhraJmand^ as applied by the king to the Yidtlsaka 
near the end of the second act (Pischel 45. 2), he shows himself 
familiar wdth the idiom of Benares by saying (7G. 18): “In 
Benares and elsewhere the term maJidhrahraana is applied to 
Brahmans who steal the best pdicldh.a {agTapdidclJiahciraJca- 
vipresu)d'^ He is apparently the author of the commentary on 
the Vataduta, mentioned at 117. 12. The expression at 47. 20 
also seems to show that he wrote other works. 

Apart from the very numei'ous citations of Amara, Krsna- 
natha gives about three hundred and sixty quotations from 

^ A MS. of this work is mentioned in Oppert, Lists of Sanskrit Man- 
uscripts in Private Libraries of Southern Indian Vol. II, No. 8382. 
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nearly thirty lexicographers. His most frequently quoted lexi- 
cographical authorities are the Aniarakoya, the Medinikoya (114: 
quotations), the Viyvaprakaya (91 quotations), the Trikfinda^esa, 
and the ^labdfihdhi. The less frequently cited authorities are 
Heinacandra, the VriijayantT, the (,'5al)dai*aturivalT, Jatfidhara, 
Dhanaihjaya, the (^kibdfirnava, Bhaguri, the IlfiifivalT, the 
Ratnako 9 a, tlie Rfijanirghanta, Rudra, (^hlyvata, Ilalfiyudlia, 
Dharani, the Blulriprayoga, Ajayapfda, a Dvirfq)ako 9 a, Kaldia- 
sapfila, and Vyadi. He furthermore cites (30. 12) ‘‘ certain 
commentators” on Amana and (140. 21) Subliuti. 

In addition to numerous quotations from Pan ini and the lit- 
erature ancillary to his work, there are found 28 quotations from 
the Kavikali:)adruma and two from the DhfitudTpika. 

To the folloAving legal authorities reference is made : Manii 
(22 times), Yfijuavrilkya, Daksa, Devala, Visnu, Harlta, Nfirada, 
Yama, the Agastyasamhita, Kfityayana, Gautama, Parfiyara, 
Pfiithmasi, Brhaspati, the Ratnamrda and Q^^hkha-likhita ; also 
Kamandaki. 

Krsnanritha‘’s rhetorical authorities are the Sahityadarpana, the 
Kfivyadar^a, the Kavyaprakfi^a, the Caudnlloka, the ITjjvalanlla- 
niani and Bhojaruja. Bharata’s wmrk on the drama is quoted 
eight times. 

The Saihgitadainodara is (pioted for a musical definition ; for 
metrical matters, Pihgala, and llalfiyudha’s comment on Pingala 
are quoted. 

Astronomy is represented by the Siddhantayiromani, Jyotis- 
tattva, and Suryasiddhanta. 

The medical authorities to which Krsiiamltha makes reference 
are Suyruta, the Bhavaprakaya and Caraka. Yfitsyfiyana is 
referred to for erotic material. 

For augury and chiromancy the Samudraka, Yasantaraja and 
the Adbhiitasagara are cited. 

Finally, a quotation is given from the Yajhaparyvapariyisto. 
Of sevei'al quotations I have not discovered the source. 

Various literary works are fui4hermore laid under contribu- 
tion for illustrative material. Thus among the Purfuias : the 
Yisnupurana, the Matsya-, Garuda-, Padma-, Kurma-, Yamana-, 
Harasiiiha-, Brahma-, and Yayupurunas. The Mahabharata is 
quoted eight times (including a reference to the Bhagavadgita), 
and the Rrimuyana once. Other dramas are very sparingly 
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made use of ; reference is made once to tlie Urvayi and once to the 
Uttararamacarita. Occasional citations are found further from 
the KfidamharT, the Ragliuvaii 9 a 5 the Iviratarjuniya, the Vasa- 
yadattfi, and the ^dyuprdavadha. 

Krsnanfitha seldom cites other commentators on tlie (^'akun- 
tala and never hy name,— though he once (140. 24) makes 
reference to an opinion expressed hy Mallinfitha in his com- 
mentary on the Kirritrirjuniya. In the seventh of his introduc- 
tory stanzas, lie informs us, liuwever, that he sometimes ditfers 
from ])revious commentators, 

A few of Krsnanritluds interpretations may he adduced hy 
way of illustration. 

In the fourth act (Pischel 79. 0-7) Priyaiiivada says : “Hurry, 
Anusfiya, hurry ! The hermits who are going to I-Iastina])ura 
are making tlieir voices heard.” Krsnanatha (IvlO. 20) mentions 
the opinion of a somehody who declares this to he a false read- 
ing, hecaiise Ilastinapura did not at that time exist. Our com- 
mentator ingeniously refutes this o})inion as follows : Hastina- 
])ura, he says, was Dusmanta’s capital in that version of tlie 
(^lakuntala story which is found in the first hook of the Maha- 
hharata, and this is proved hy the following quotation (MBh. 
i. 74. 13=3000): “‘Good’ said they, and all the mighty 
men, setting before them (Jakuntala with her son, set out for 
Gajasrihvaya,” where they were to meet Dusmanta. ]hit, con- 
tinues Krsnanatha, Gajasaltvaya* is Ilastiinlpura. This he 
endeavors to prove hy means of two further quotations from the 
first hook of the Mahrihliarata and the statement of the Trikan- 
dayesa : “Nfigfdiva, Ilastimlpura, Gajfdiva, and Hastina are 
synonyms.” Having thus estahlished the positive side of his 
argument, namely, that w^e cannot go hehind the authority 
which we may by a little coinhination deduce from the Malia- 
hhfirata, lie returns to the ohjectioii, formulated in a quotation 
from the Yisnupurana. This text declares (iv. 19. 10) that “it 
was Hastin who founded IIastinrii)ura ” and Hastin (iv. 19. 2 if.) 
Avas the great-great-great-grandson of tlie adopted son of I)us- 
manta’s son Bharata. But this, says Ivrsnanfitha, simply means 
that he heautiiied the city, as did Kuya upon Rama’s decease in 
the case of tlie city of Ayodhya. To he sure the Mahfihharata 
says: “Of her (Suvarnfi) Avas horn to liim (Suliotra) Hastin 
Avho estahlished this Hastinai)ura ” (MBh. i. 95. 34 = 3787). 
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Yet in tlais ease ‘ estaMished ’ means no more tlian ^protected 
from destruction.’ In tlie same -way are to be understood tlie 
•words of the Haghuvanya, which declares that ^vas 

tire founder of Mathura (Kagh. xv. 28), though this city is 
neverthcdess described as the capital of King Susena, ■\^d^o made 
one of the gathering at the time of King Aja’s wedding (Ragh. 
vi. 48). 

Yery ingenious is Krsnanatha’s explanation of the unc.ommon 
word which ocauirs three times in the ])Iay (stanza 

148 = Pischel 11:2. 2 ; beginning of Act yi. =Pischel 118. 10 ; 
near the end of Act yii. =PischeI 107. 2). The word is ordi- 
narily regarded as the name of a 2 ^hi(^e (PW. s.y. ; Apte s.v.); 
but Krsnanfitha detines as follows. First oeeurrenee: ‘‘ ‘whose 
appearance (tlrthn = chrry.toiu') is like that of Apsarases ’ [tlr- 
tliiiiii . , , Qabdfibdhi), i. e. yirtually ‘appearing like 

an Apsaras.’ Or the meaning is : ‘whose place of origin (//ei»//) 
is the Apsarases,’ i. e, ‘ Apsaras-born ’ (tTrtluhh yonfiii^ Halfi- 
yudha)” (K. 207. 12-14). Second occurrence (K’s text has 
~s(fndlft(i)h iorKhch.QV^ H((fnnrl)h : “the actions (K. supplies 
kainnajiltcDH) mentioned ^uktani) by the A])saras- 

borii — ((psaro'j/o)ii : tlrtham yo}i(U(-^ Halay- 

iidha) ” (K. 217. 12-13). Third occurrence: ^KqmiTastlrthavn- 
t(ir(mat = avatlTnaps(wasrv^^^^^ (abstract with /irf-suffix used 
concretely), i. e. ‘from one Apsaras-borii descended to earth’ 
{tloyh(un> yonau^ Hala^aidha) ” (K, 317. 11-13). 

As an instance of Krsnaiiatha’s skill in detecting may be 
taken his comments on stan^^a 177 (K. 264. 10-10). In this yersc 
he finds four words which contain an intentional ambiguity in 
that they refer both to the royal house (or the king) and to the 
Sarasvati : 


-samtati 

pduravam 

prajdvandhye 

andrye 


1, family 

1, pertaining to Pum 
1, without offspring 
1. ignoble 


2. stream 

2. exceedingly (blmyistham) 
2. deserted 

2. untraversable (agamya) 


Further examples are to be found at 25. 7-17 (explaining the 
speech of Qakuntalu, Pischel 13. 1-4) and at 35. 24-36. 12 
(explaining the speech of the king, Pischel 19. 12-13). 

A matter apt to escape the notice of the occidental reader 
may be added. In commenting on stanza 202, Krsnanatba calls 
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attention (^93. 9) to tlie color of tlie lotus, wMcli is liere com- 
pared with Sarvadamana’s hand. He then adds (293. 11) a 
quotation from the Sfimudraka : ‘‘Pink palms are a sign of 
royalty (^yasya panitala^i, raktan tasya raj yam vinirdi^et) 
Quotations might be mnltiplied. Yet these citations will 
perhaps suffice to show the erudition and jiidgment of Krsna- 
nfitha. His commentary is a contribution to the better under- 
standing of the play. 


^ This point is often made in the Mahabliarata. Compare i. 122. 29, 
where, when the king makes the anjal% his pink fingers {rahtanguli)^ 
look like a lotus-cup.— Ed. 



Jupiter Dolioheivus . — By Rev. Charles S. Sanders, Aintab, 

Turkey. 

For a tliorougb understanding of Jupiter Dolicbenus and liis 
worship, two things would he necessary. The hrst of these is a 
satisfactory knowledge of the old Baal cults or worship of H3a*ia, 
for without doubt the cult of Juj)iter Dolichenus in its original 
form was simply the worship of the local Baal. How much is 
really known concerning the old Baal worship in North Syria is 
a matter that admits of question. One valuable source of 
information is the coins of the region, of which more later. 

Again, on the Roman side, the cults of the purely Roman 
worship of Jupiter — Jupiter Stator, Jupiter JDepiilsor, etc. — 
would need to he better understood. The relation of these to 
the national worship has not yet been adequately investigated ; 
see, for example, the article “Jtipiter” in the JJjirj/dopaedla 
Britamiica (vol. xiii., p. 780). If this relation could be made 
clear to us, we should very likely see how easy it was for the 
Romans to ado])t the Dolichenus cult, its worshippers among the 
Romans conceiving of it as merely a new manifestation of their 
national worship. 

Dolichenus seems to have come into the Roman world as one 
of the Oriental gods, so popular in Rome in the second century. , ; 

The Antonines being very friendly toward the Oriental cults i 

(witness Antoninus Pins even building a temi)le to Jupiter ':i 

Heliopolitanus), they came in with a rush. Mithra, the most 
popular of all, has little bearing on our subject, though Doliche- ; 

nus is elucidated passim in Dr. Cumont’s great work on Mithra.^ 

The Egyptian cults have also no interest for ns in this connec- ? 

tion. Two cults, however, seem to have much in common with ' ? 

the worshij) of Jupiter Dolichenus, namely, that of Atargatis ,, j 

(Derketo), the “Dea Syria” of Hierapolis, well known throiigh ';l 

Lucian’s Be Bea jSi/ria^ and that of Jupiter Heliopolitanus. 

There are other cults, as Jupiter iJainmcenm^ Jupiter Olhhis^ ' , % 

' ' -i 

I 

^ Textes et Monuments Jiguris relatifs aux MysUres de Mithra, Brus- 'I 

sels, 1899. /‘i 
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etc., but scarcely anything is known of them. On the ground of 
contiguity, we should expect the inscriptions of the god Aziis of 
Edessa, found in Dacia, to throw some light on the subject; but 
that which is gained from them iDoints more probably to aliini- 
ties with the Mithra cult. See Cumont’s Jhxtes et 3Ionmmnts^ 
i. 250, note 2; 200, note 2. 

Three inscri])tions of Dacia and the une(j[uivocal testimony of 
Stephanus of Byzantium locate the original seat of Dolichenus’ 
worship at Doliche (AoXty^;) in Oommagene. While there are 
many places bearing this name, the above reference (‘‘aeternus 
Cknnmagenorum deus”) settles the question. Stephanus, in 
S])eaking of Doliche in Oommagene, mentions the worship there 
of Jupiter Dolichenus. The place is ratlier near the >soiitherii 
boundary of Oommagene. Its coins begin only with Marcus 
andVerus. Ptolemaeus is the hrst geographer to mention it. 
Yet the Macedonian name makes us at least wonder wliether it 
was not one of the places where Alexander the Great’s veterans 
settled. It is very near the junction of four Roman roads; one 
leading to Samosata, one to Edessa via Zeugma, one to Ger» 
manicia (the modern Marash), and one to Oyrrhus and Antioch. 
It is not far (some thirty-six miles) from Oyrrhus, a center of 
Roman soldiers, a fact which probably accounts for the trans- 
formation of the local Astarte into ‘‘Minerva Cyrrhestica.” 
This proximity of a great Roman fort may also account for the 
distinctively military character of Jupiter Dolichenus in his 
European transformation. 

In church history Doliche is noteworthy as being the place 
where Eusebius of Samosata was murdered just after the ter- 
mination of the Arian controversy. At present it is merely a 
prosperous Turkish village. A mound near by yields pillars, 
capitals, etc. , to every digger, and probably this hill was the site 
of Dolichenus’ original temple. The place is notable for the 
large number of sepulchres found there. The only (?) inscrip- 
tion, however, thus far discovered among them is a bit of Syriac. 
The present village is notable for an unusually handsome 
mosque, erected probably before the Turkish period. There is 
a much higher hill about two miles away, which is known as 
Duluk Baba. It contains a Moslem ziyaret, and i^robahly marks 
an ancient holy place. It is possible that the original seat of 
the Dolichenus worship was here, but more probably it was the 
hill mentioned above, very near the present Doliche. 
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According to Hettner (De Jove DoUcheno^ Bonn, 1877), we 
liave a bit of local idiom in tlie yeiy name ‘^Doliclaeiius/’ 
Stepbanus says that tlie god was called “Zeus Dolicbaios,” but 
that “tlie local usage is Dolicbenus.” DoUchaios is not once used 
in the mscri])tions, the form being DolicJienm or a misspelliug 
of the same, or else Avhat seems to be an echo of one of the 
Syriac forms of the ]iame, wliich is yariously -written I)olal\ 
]>uUk\ etc. 

When we come to the conventiona] representations of the 
god, twm distinct questions arise: (1) How was he represented 
at home? (2) What was liis appearance in his European trans- 
formation ? 

(1) ' The “Dea Syria” is abundantly pictured on coins; Jupi- 
ter Heliopolitanus appears on coins and also on bits of statuary, 
though the latter are generally broken, as in the case of the 
specimens in the museum of the Syrian Protestant College in 
Beyrout. Coins of Dolichenus are rare. The writer has been 
allowed to see some in the possession of Mr. E. Michel of Alex- 
andretta. We seem to haye here the original Syrian form. The 
god is standing on an animal which is rather small in proportion, 
and both are facing the right. The military accoutrements so 
prominent in the European trausfoi'mation are wanting. On 
one coin the god — still standing on an animal — is represented as 
under a canopy or roof on pillars. The question at once arises, 
whether the tetrastyle of C7X., yi. 414, is not identical with 
such canopies as these, which are often met with on coins of 
North Syria, certain coins of Zeugma, for exainjile, and others 
probably belonging to deities whose names haye passed into 
obliyion. 

Little .bronzes with a human being standing on an animal 
more or less fantastic are quite common. Probably they are 
also representations of Syrian gods. They are yery common 
around Zeitfm and Geok-sun, in Western Commagene. This 
branch of the subject is as yet practically iminyestigated. 

(2) In his Euroj^ean transformation there seem to be only two 
features of Dolichenus, on the monuments where he is pic- 
tured, which are Oriental; namely, the uplifted j)osition of the 
arms, and the fact that the god stands on an ox which faces the 
right. He has the pileus on his head, the lorica on his body, is 
often proyided with greayes, and wears the soccus. Sometimes 
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there is the military cloak. In, the right hand is the bipennis 
and a thunder-bolt in the left. Often a winged yictory is a))out 
to crown him, and an eagle is sometimes near. In a very few 
cases the Sun and Moon figure, as in the representation of 
Mithra. Sometimes the god is represented unmounted, and cer- 
tainly once just like the E,0Tiian Jupiter. This taking on of 
pure Roman forms ha])pens also sometimes in the Egyptian cults. 

It is a striking feature of the old Syrian gods that they have 
their partners, though the partners are subordinated. TJiiis, tlie 
Dea Syria has her male complement (see ITettner), and similarly 
Jupiter .Dolichonus has his female associate. She is on an ibex, 
a wild goat or some such animal, which faces the left, and 
thus .Dolichenus and his complement face each other on monu- 
ments where they both exist. Her name in the inscriptions is 
Juno; but as Jupiter Dolichenus is the local Baal of Southern 
Commagene, so, probably, in the original worship, his comple- 
ment J uno bore one of the several names under which Astarte 
appears. 

To one interested in Commagene, there arises at once the 
question why this distinctively Comniagenean god had his origi- 
nal seat in so obscure a place. The discoveries of Humann and 
Piichstein,^ which sliow so strong a development of the Mithra 
cult in Himiuid- Dfigh, suggest one answer.. As the inscription 
there shows that the reigning dynasty at Samosata were follow- 
ers of Mithra,'^ we should hardly expect, very near by, a god 
who could be called “aeternus Commagenorum dens.” Again, 
while some of the old sites have kept their identity through the 
centuries, one has only to travel through Commagene, Cyrrhes- 
tica, and Osrhoene, now, to find many old temple sites marked 
as once important centers of worship by the number and size of 
the weather-beaten pillars Avhicli are still standing, though 
no record of their glory remains. Doliche may in the pre- 
Roman time have had an importance in the religious world of 
Southern Commagene of which we now know veiy little. 

Hettner does not enter at all into the manner in which 
Dolichenus was worshipped. Of this very little is known. That 
there used to he dolicliena^ just as there were mithrea in the cult 
of Mithra, is fully ascertained, such having been actually 


^ Reisen in Kleinasien und Nord-Syrien, Berlin, 1890. 
® See Ciimont, Textes et Monuments, ii. 187 f. 
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found/ The coins would seem to show that the tetrastyle was 
a feature of the worshij) of the old Syrian gods. Such a tetra- 
style with Juinter Boliohenus under the open roof is ligured on 
one of the coins mentioned above. Would it he too hold a con- 
jecture to assert that such a tetrastyle did not represent the 
original seat of worship, hut that it was a feature of the country 
then, as the ziyfiret is now, and that very likely many modern 
ziyfirets represent such ancient liigh 2 >laces ? 

l^(H!enhs is used so often as to show ])lainly tliat the priestly 
idea and function were very fully developed. ('(nulhlittuH is a 
word occurring in a way that makes us wonder whether it does 
not mark a special class, being employed, that is, in something 
like its primary meaning (white-clothed), and not in the usual, 
secondary sense of the word. See especially the Koman inscrii)- 
tion OIL. vi. 406 (also p. 834, note to 406), saloiite 
saverdothmi et I'cmdiilatorum et eoUtorunu In the same inscrip- 
tion, leetieari dei, TridiniuDi^ OIL. hi. 4789(b), and eena- 
torium^ quoted by Chimont,^ rather go to show something like 
a sacrament, or at least a saerihcial meal. There was such in 
the cult of Mithra; and in the upper part of Commagene, among 
some of the Kuzul-bash Koords, there is probably something of 
the same thing to-day. Though kept secret as much as 2 )Ossi- 
ble, it is known that such rites exist. 

Aside from the hints contained in these and like words, we 
have no knowledge of the details of the worshi]:), beyond what 
may be inferred from the little we know about the cults of 
Mithra and Atargatis. Yows were evidently quite a feature of 
the worshq^ — hence many of the inscriptions. 
ex jmsic oimninis would go to show a degree of personal rela- 
tion, or at least the possibility of receiving impressions from the 
god regarding his will. 

As no inscrii)tions have been found in the East (so far as I am 
aware) relating to Bolichenus, we are obliged to sj^eak of this 
god hereafter with exclusive reference to his Western transfor- 
mation. These Eastern cults do not seem to have taken root at 
all in Greece; it is the Roman world which follows them. 
Ilettner gives fhe following as the distribution of the three 
cults, in the Western world: 


^ See Cumont, Textes et Monuments^ i. 383. 
- Textes et Monuments, i, 320, note 8. 
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It must be borne in mind that tlie above list includes not only 
inscriptions but tituU as well ; often, for example, only a statue 
or part of a bas-relief, wbicli, however, has features which make 
it without doubt the Htiilus of such and such a god. 

In two Dacian inscriptions Ileliopolitanus and Dolichenus are 
joined together. This is good evidence of the close resemblance 
which was recognized as existing betAveen the two cults. As in 
hTortli Syria the two deities were different local manifesta- 
tions of the same god, essentially, so in Europe their votaries 
looked upon them as holding much the saine relation. Leave 
tlie sex out of account, and the same would probably be true of 
Dea Syria also. 

It remains to ansAver briefly three questions pertaining to the 
Dolichenus cult in Europe: (1) How did it get there? (^) 
Where did it take root, and to what degree ? (3) The dates 

a (jico and ad quein, 

(1) How did it (jet to Europe f The first answer that comes 
to mind is, that of course the legions in the East brought it 
back AAfth them (compare T'acitus, the legion from the East 
“saluting the rising sun’’), they had become votaries of 
Mithra. But this is probably a wrong inference. We must 
especially bear in mind that, so far as we can tell from compari- 
son of the representations on coins and on bas-reliefs found in 
Europe, it was not a purely Oriental cult, but a transformed 
Oriental cult, that was so popular in the Roman empire. 

One fact Avhich especially attracts our attention is the fre- 
quent recurrence of the name Mariniis^ and the way in which it 
is connected with sacerdos^ in the inscriptions. It seems proba- 
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ble that ‘‘Mariiiiis” was a uame specially connected with the 
cult; 23erhaps it was the name of a priestly family, or rank/ 

In the early centuries there seems to have been a very large 
number of traders from the East tliroughout the Roman em])ire. 
The inscriptions |‘)rove their existence as far as Lyons, at least, 
and probably they travelled over the known world as diligently 
as do to-day the Armenians, and still more, th.e Hyrians of the 
Beyrout region. We must also remember the vast number of 
slaves from the East, so plentiful especially in Rome. As 
Ohristianity often worked up from slaves to their masters, why 
may not the worshii) of Doliclienus have done the same ? 

Outside of Italy, these cults se.em to have tak'en firmest root 
in Dacia. When this province was drained of men after Tra- 
jan’s subjugation of the country, Eutropius tells us that the 
emperor ordered that large drafts be made on all parts of the 
empire to re-people the country. The inscriptions of Aziz of 
Edessa in Dacia show us that a large draft was taken from 
Osrhoene, just across the Euphrates from Coinmagene. Why 
should not the piresence of the Dolichenus cult in Dacia lead us 
to believe that such a transplanting took place, at that time, 
from Comniagene also ? That even associations and guilds of 
Syrians existed there, and in numbers too, is shown by tlie 
inscriptions. 

Juvenal’s ‘‘Jam pridem Syims in Tiberim dehuxit Orontes” 
shows us what an inliuence the oriental part of the Roman popu- 
lation had at that time, if not on the government, at least on the 
life of the people. What with merchants, soothsayers, dancing- 
girls, soldiers, and slaves, the different lines of influence from 
the East were continually tightening their grasp on the West. 

The objection may be made that, if the influences of these 
cults had been so powerful, later Roman literature would reflect 
them more. The Mithra cult may be quoted in answer. The 
enormous number of its monuments shows how it flourished, — 
even some of the emperors patronized it, — and yet what can we 
learn of it from Latin authors ? It is very evident, at all events, 
that the j)riests of Dolichenus were everywhere zealous in 
propagating their religion, and that their efforts were success- 
ful. Hettner thinks that the influence of the soldiery in spread- 

^ See, however, Ed. Meyer, in Eosoher’s Lexicon der Mythologie, s. v. 
Dolichenus;*’ who suggests that this is a Latinized form of the Syriac 
mama “(our) lord,” 
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ing the cult has been overestimated. We know, however, that 
the XYI. legion “ Flavia firma ” served in Commagene. Officers 
were changed from legion to legion, and thus may have influ- 
enced other legions when serving later in Europe. There were, 
moreover, at least six cohorts from Commagene, and tliat these 
cohorts were very busy in j^ropagating their ancestral worship is 
extremely probable. 

(2) Where did the leornhip t(d\'e root^ and to v^diat deffree ? So 
far as extant inscriptions give us an answer, tlie cult of Doliche- 
nus seems to have taken i^oot quite deeply in Dacia, Pannonia, 
Germania, Britannia, Italy and Pome. In Dacia, two or three 
cohorts from Commagene served a long time. In Pannonia, 
priests and merchants seem to have been very active, and we 
find one inscription, ‘^Syrus ex regione Dolica.” As to Eng- 
land, we know (i. e., can certainly infer) that Dea Syria, ITelio- 
politanus and Dolichenus were all taken there by Cohort I. of 
the Hammii.’’ This name has with great i^robability been 
referred to the Syrian city Hama (Hamath). If this explana- 
tion is correct, the fact shoves how true it is that these worship- 
pers regarded a number of distinct Syrian cults as essentially 
tlie same ; for Hama is far beyond the territoiy of Dolichenus, 
and there is no evidence tending to show that the Dolichenus 
wmi’ship had in its owm land anything like the wide-reaching 
influence of Dea Syria, as attested by Lucian of Samosata. 

As to the degree to which these cults affected the territories 
involved, we can only guess. The influence must, however, 
have been very considerable in Dacia and Pannonia, and in Eng- 
land in the small territory north of Hadrian’s wall, where all the 
English inscriptions but one are found. 

(3) The date. The earliest inscription known, which is dated, 
is one in England; namely the inscription CIIj. vii. 50G, belong- 
ing to the time of Antoninus Pius, 139-161 A. D. The temple 
of Dolichenus on the Aventine was probably built (aedificatus) 
or recognized as a temple in the time of the Antonines. That 
such a temple w^as founded (conditus) before the time of Claud- 
ius is very probable. Hettner, using arguments put forth by 
Jordan^ in treating of the temple of the Dea Syria at Rome, 
concludes that the worshij) of Dolichenus must have become 


J In Eermes, 187S, p. 820. 
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naturalized, so as no longer to appear foreign to the Romans, at 
the time when Clandins brought the Ayentine ynthin the limits 
of the pomerim)i^ as foreign gods were forbidden within the 
pomerm’)a. 

We cannot suppose that the cult of Dolichenus went from 
Cominageno to England at a bound. It is found there, how- 
ever, in the time of Antoninus Pius. In this connection VIL, 
vii. 31() is interesting, ^^\tempd\m{\ vetantate Tlic 

inscrij)tion is not earlier than the close of the second century, 
but how much older was the tem])le ? It seems impossible to 
account for the facts known except on the supposition that in 
the first century, and possibly even earlier, the cult lirst began 
to work westward ; compare the earlier appearance of Dea Syria 
ill Italy. Later the cult seems to have become merged in that 
of Mithra. (JIL. vi. 412 and 413 show the beginning of this 
process, in the dedication to the Sun and Dolichenus together. 
Yet the very late date of some of the inscriptions makes it 
probable that it continued to maintain its sepai'ate existence in 
some localities, at least, until the time when Christianity rele- 
gated so many of these cults to oblivion. 



JBihliography of Kdliddsa^s Mdlavihdgnionitra and Ylhra- 
mo 7 ^ vagl , — By Montgomery Schuyler^ Jr., United States 
Embassy, St. Petersburg, Biissia. 

In tlie last volume of the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society (xxii, 1901, pj). 237-248) I pul)lislied a bibliograjdiy of 
“The Editions and Translations of (yaknntalfi. ” The present 
paper is designed to coni] )1 etc the bibliography of the dramatic 
■\vorks of Kalidasa by collecting a list of the editions and trans- 
lations of the other two plays of the Hindu Shakespeare. Of 
these, the Vl/traoiornff^^l is universally acknowledged to be the 
composition of Kfilidasa; l)ut about the authorship of the 
Hrflcaukdf/'U.hjfitra there has been considerable discussion. The 
chief grounds upon which are based the arguments against the 
authorsliip of Kfilidasa are the great inferiority of this drama in 
poetic merit, and its clumsiness in construction, when compared 
with the (ffkifntald and the Vlkmmorvaiu. It is not possible 
or desirable to go into the discussion here, but it will he suffi- 
cient to say that the consensus of opinion at the present time is 
in favor of admitting the J/dla mkff r/m/ji itra- as the composition 
of Kfilidasa, and accordingly it will he included in the present 
study. ^ 


MALAVIKAGKIMITKA. 

TRANSLATIONS. 

A. English. 

1, Mfilavikfignimitra, translated into English ])rose by C. 11. 
Tawney. 

First edition. Calcutta, 1875, 8vo, pp. x-|-83. 
Second edition. Calcutta, 1891, 12mo, pp. 121. 


^ Here, as in the Editions and Translations of Qakuntaldi^^ the trans- 
lations are arranged according to the language in which they are writ- 
ten, and under each heading chronological sequence is followed. In 
transcribing titles I have usually retained the spelling of the original. 
Works of general criticism of Kalidasa which deal only incidentally 
with the plays are not noted here. Nor have manuscripts been 
included, although I hope to catalogue them in my forthcoming Biblio- 
graphy of the Sanskrit Drama (Columbia University Press). 
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2. Mrilavikfiguimitra, a Sanskrit drama, translated into Englisli 
-prose by Gr. R. ISTandargikar. 

Poona, 1879, 8yo, pp, 53. 

[See also under Text Editions, Ros. 12, 13, 14.] 

B. French. 

1. Malavika et Agnimitra. Traduit pour la ])remiere fois on 

fran^ais jjar P. E. Poucaux. 

Paris, 1877, IGmo, 2 }p, xi+llS (Bibl, Orient. Elze- 
viriemie, no. xiv). 

2. Mrilayikaguiniitra. Agnimitra et Mfilavika, comedie en cinq 

actes et un prologue, melee de prose et de vers, traduite 
de Sanscrit et du pracrit par Victor Henry. 

Paris, 1889, 8vo, pp. xii+110. 

(Extr. des Mem. de la Soc. des Sciences de Lille.) 

O. German. 

1. Mfilavika uiid Agnimitra, ein Drama des Kfilidfisa in fiinf 

Akten, zum ersten Male iibersetzt von Albrecht Weber. 
Berlin, 1856, 16mo, pp. xlviii+107. 

2. Malavika und Agnimitra, ein indisches Schauspiel, metrisch 

ilbersetzt von Ludwig Fritze. 

Leipzig, 1881, 32mo, pp. 74. 

D. Dutch. 

Danseres en Koning. Malavika en Agnimito. Tooneelstuk 
uit het Sanskret vertaald door J, van der Vliet. 

Haarlem, 1882, 8vo, pp. 132. 


E. Swedish. 

Mfilavika. Ett indiskt sk^despel. Frdn Sanskrit ufversatt a£ 
H. Edgren. 

Maimo, 1877, 8vo. 


F, Danish. 

Kongen og Danserinden. Lystspil i fern Akter. Oversat af 
E. Braudes. Med Tegninger. 

Kjobenhavn, 1874, 8vo. 
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G. Italian. 

1. Malavica ed Agnimitro. Dramma iu cdnqiie Atti. Tradotto 
da Antonio Marazzi. 

Milano, 1871 (in his Teatro Scelto ludiano, vol. I.). 
Mrilavilvfignimitra. Dramma indiano tradotto in italiano da 
Fran cosco Cini m i n o . 

Napoli, 1897, l^imo, pjo. xi"f’126. 

H. Bohemian. 

Mfilavilcfi a Agniniitra. Prelozil Z^hat 3 ^ 

Prag, 1893, 8vo, pj"). 102' (Sbornik svetove poesielB). 

I. Bengali. 

Mrilavikfigiiimitra, translated into Bengali by Sonrindro Moluin 
Tagore. 

Calcutta, 1877, 18mo. 

J. Marathi. 

1. Raja Agnimitra, a Marathi translation of the Mfilavikagninii-- 

tra by "Seaman Shastri Islampnrkar. 

Bombay, 1889, 8vo, pp. 204. 

2. Malavikagniinitra. Translated into Marathi by Ruo Saheb 

Nfiruyan Gopfil Raje. 

Bombay, 1895, 8vo, pp. 156. 

3. Sangita Mfilavikagnimitra Natak, or the drama of Malayika 

and Agnimitra in musical verse. Translated into Mara- 
thi by Balkrsna Gangadhar Varde. 

Bombay, 1895, 8vo, pp. 136. 


K. Hindi. 

Mrilavikagnimitra. Translated from Sanskrit into Hindi by 
Sita Rama. 

Cawn]oore, 1899, 8vo, pp. 70. 

li. Gig'erati. 

Mrilavikagnimitra. Translated into Gujerati by R. TTdaryarama. 
Bombay, 1870, 8vo, i)p. 109. 
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TEXT EDITIONS. 

1. Malavikrignimitra, Textum primus ediclit et varietatem scrip- 

turae adjecit O. F. Tullberg. VoL i [no more pub- 
lished]. 

Bonn, 1840, 8vo, pp. ix+108. 

2 . M fi 1 a vik agni m i tr a . 

Bombay, 1868, Syo, ])p. 4+S9, lithographed. 

3. Mfilavikagiiimitra. A Sanskrit Play. With the comnu'ntary 

of Kfitayavema. Edited with notes by Sliaukar Pan- 
durang Pandit. (In Bombay Sanskrit Series, No. vi.) 
First edition. Boml)ay, 1869, 8vo, pp. xxxix-|-164. 
Second edition. Bombay, 1889, Svo, 2 }p. xxxy-|“23(). 

4. Mfilavikagnimitra : a Drama. Edited with Notes by Pandit 

Taranatha Tarka Yachas23ati . 

First edition. Calcutta, 1870, Syo, pp. 105. 

Second edition. Calcutta, 1887, 8yo, ].)p. 148. 

5. Mrilayikagnimitra, das ist Malayika und Agnimitra, ein Drama 

Kfilidasa’s in filnf Akten. Mit kritischen und erklaren- 
deu Anmorkungen herausgegeben you F. Bollensen. 
Leipzig, 1879, 8yo. 

6. Mrilayikagnimitra with the commentary named Kumaragiri- 

rajlya of Katayayema. 

Yizagapatam, 1884, 8vo, pp. 133. 

7. Mrilayikagnimitra, edited with an original commentary by 

Mrity ufi j aya Nissanka. 

Madras, 1885, 8yo, j)p. 262. 

8. Mrilayikagnimitra. 

Little Kanjiyerara, 1886, 8yo, j^]). 04. (In Grantha char- 
acters.) 

9. Mrilayikagnimitra. Sanskrit text with full notes in English 

by M. C. Sadagopachariar. 

Bombay, 1889, Syo. 

10. Mrilayikagnimitra, edited with the commentary of Kataya- 

yema, and with ex 2 )laiiatory English notes by K. P, 
Parab. 

Bombay, 1890, Svo, jij). 153. 

11. Mrilayikagnimitra. Edited with the commentary of Kataya- 

vema. 

Bombay, 1891, 12mo, jip. 112. 
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12. Malavikagniraitra.*^ Witli tlie commentaiy of Katayavema. 

Edited with explanatory English notes. 

Bombay, 1891, 8yo, pp. 158. 

13. Mfilavikagnimitra, with the commentary of Kapayavema 

and several others embodied therein, edited with critical 
notes and translation by S'. S'eshadid Ajyar. 

Poona, 1896, 8vo, pp. 303. 

14. Mrilavikugnimitra, edited with a close English translation 

by Sadfishiv Bhimrfiv Bhrigvat. 

Poona, 1897, 8vo, pp. 126. 

15. Mfilavikagnimitra. Edited with a commentary, notes and 

translation by M. C. S'atakopficari. 

Kumbakonam, 1900, pp. 152. 


CRITICAL WORKS. 

1. Annotations on Sanskrit Classics. The Mfilavikagnimitra. 

(In The Sanskrit Reader [SaiiiskrtapfithavalT]. A 
monthly magazine of Sanskrit litei’ature, Bombay, 
1884, 12mo, vol. ii, pt. 4, pp. 48. 

2. Bollensen, Eiiedrich. Beitriige zur erklarung der Malavika, 

In ZDMG. xiii, pp. 480-490. 

3. Cappeller, G. 0. Observationes ad Kalidasae Malavikag- 

nimitram. 

4. Haag, Friedrich. Zur Texteskritik und Erklarung von Kali- 

dasa’s Mfilavikagnimitra. Erster Teil. Anszug aus dem 
Programrn der Kantonsschule pro 1871-72. 

Frauenfeld, 1872, 4to. 

5. Vliet, J. van der. Mfilavika-Mahjulikfi. 

(In Bijdrage, YI. v(=xlix), p. 169 seq.) On resem- 
blances between the Mfilavikfi and the Kathfisarit- 
sfigara. 

6. Weber, Albrecht, Zur Erklarung der MfilavikH. 

(In ZDMG. xiv, p. 261.) 

7. Analysis of Malavikfignimitra in H. H. Wilson’s Hindu 

Theater, vol. ii, Appendix. 
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yiKRAMORVACI. 

TRANSLATIONS. 

A. English. 

1. Yikrama and Urvasi, a drama translated from the original 

Sanskrit, by II. 11. AVilson. 

(Ill his Hindu TJieater, yo\, i.) 

2. Vikramorvasi. Translated into English i)rose by E, B. 

Cowell. 

Hertford, 1851, 8vo. 

3. Yikramoryayi. Translated into English lyrical verse by 

Brajendranath Be. Canto I. 

(In Calcutta Review, Oct. 1884, pp. 440-442.) 

[See also below under Text Editions Nos. 10, 18, 19.] 

B. French. 

1. Yikramorva 9 i Ourvaci donnee pour prix de Pheroisme* 
Drame ti'aduit du Sanscrit par«P. E. Poucaux. 

Paris, 1861, 8vo, j^p. 96. 

Paris, 1879, IGnio, pp. 137. (F^ibl. Orientale Elze- 
vir ienne, no. XX vi.) 

C. German. 

1. Urwasi, der Preis der Tapferkeit. Ein indisches Schauspiel. 

Aus dem Sanskrit und Prakrit tlbersetzt von K. G. A. 
Hoefei’. 

Berlin, 1837, 8vo, pp. viii+100. 

2. IJi'wasi und der Held. Indisches Melodrani von Kalidasa, 

dem Dichtcr der Sakuntala. Aus dem Sanskrit und 
Prakrit metrisch tlbersetzt von B. Hirzel. 

Frauenfeld, 1838, 16mo, pp. xxx+164. 

3. Yikramorva 9 i, das ist tJrwasi, der Preis der Taj^ferkeit, ein 

Drama Kalidasa’s, in ftinf Akten. Herausgegeben, tlber- 
setzt und eiiautert von F. Bollensen. 

St. Petersburg (Leipzig), 1846, 8vo, 2 pts., pp. 
xvii+ 608+88. 

4. IJrvasi. Deutsch metrisch bearbeitet von E. Lobedanz. 

Leipzig, 1861, 16mo, pp. xiv+115. 

5. IJrvasi, ein indisches Schauspiel von Kalidasa, metrisch ilber- 

setzt von Ludwig Fritze. 

Leipzig [1880], 32mo, pp. 80. 
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D. Swedish. 

1. Yikramorvaci. Ofversat ocli furklart af C, J. Bergstedt. 

Stockliolin, 1846, 8yo. 

2. Vikraiuorvaci. Ofversat af A. J. Callin. 

Helsingborg, 1866, 8vo. 

£!. Italian. 

Yikramorvasi, dramina tradotto di Francesco Oimmiiio. 

Torino, 1890, 8vo, pp. 79. 

F. Spanish. 

Yikramorvasi, drama del poeta indio Kalidasa .... Yersiou 
directa del Sanskrit por Clarcia Ayuso. 

Madrid, 1874, 8vo, 136. (In Biblioteca San- 
skrita, edited by tbe translator.) 

Gr, Bohemian. 

ITrvasi. Drama v p6ti jednanick od Kalidasy. Emanuel Fait. 

Prag, 1800, 4°, pp. 10. (Programin cecb. Beak 
gyinnase.) 


H. Bengali. 

Yikramorva 9 i translated into Bengali by Kaliprasana Singli. 
Calcutta, 1857, 8vo. 

I. Gnjerati. 

1. Yikramorva 9 X. Translated into Grujei'ati by B. ITdayarama. 

Bombay, 1868, 8vo. 

2. YikramorvasM. A Sanskrit drama in 5 acts translated into 

Giijerati prose and verse with critical, explanatory and 
mythological notes, and a complete life of the poet by 
Kilabliai Ghanashyami Bhatt. 

Bombay, 1898, 8vo, pp. 258. 

TEXT EDITIONS. 

1. Yikramorvasi: a drama. With a commentary explanatory 

of the Pracrit passages. 

Calcutta, 1830, 8vo, pj). 122. 

2. TJrvasia Fabula Calidasi. Textum sanseritum edidit, inter- 

pretationem latinam et notas illustrantes adjecit Bobertxis 
Lenz. 

Berolini, 1833, 4to, pp. xxv-f238. (Same text as 
No. 1.) 
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3. VikramorvayL A Drama by Kalidasa. Edited by Monier 

Williams. 

Hertford, 1849, 8vo. (Prakrit joassages in Sanskrit 
only.) 

4. Vikramorvayi .... prakrtabbasriyfiy chfiyaya sahitam. 

Bombay, 1859, 8vo, pp. 119. (Litliograpbcd.) 

5. YikramoryayL Edited by Kamayasarma Tarkaratna. 

Calcutta, 1868, 8vo. 

6. Yikramorvayi nfima tropakam. Edited with notes by Rama- 

maya Sarman. 

Calciitta, 1809, 8vo, pp. ii+155. 

?. Yikramorya^i trotakam. 

Calcutta, 1870, 12mo, pp. 07. (Prakrit passages in 
Sanskrit only.) 

8. Yikramorvaslii, a drama in five acts, by Kalidasa. Edited 

with the commentary of Taranritlia Sarman by Pandit 
Jibananda Yidyasagara. 

' Calcutta, 1873, 8vo, pp. 184. 

9. Kalidasa’s Yikramorva9lyam, herausgegeben nach dravid- 

ischen Handschriften von B. Pischel. 

Berlin, 1875, 8vo (Ausisug aus dem Monatsb. der 
Konigl. Akad. der Wissens. z\i Berlin. Kachtrag 
zum Oktober-heft, pp. 009-070). 

10. Yikramorva5Tyam. . . Edited with English notes by Shankar 

P. Pandit. (In Bombay Sanskrit Series, no. xvi.) 

First edition. Bombay, 1879, 8vo, pp. xii+162. 
Second edition. Bombay, 8vo, pp. 310. 

11. Yikramorva9i nataka. 

Little Conjeevaram, 1883, 8vo, pp. 60. (In Grantha 
characters. ) 

12. Yikramorva9i, with interpretation of the Prakrit passages. 

Yizagapatam, 1883, lOmo, pp. 118. 

13. Yikramorva9i with a commentary. Edited by Para- 

vastu ^rinivasa Bhatta Kadha Charya. 

Yizagapatam, 1883, 8vo, pp. 180. 

14. Yikramorva9l natakam with commentary. 

Madras, 1884, 8vo, pp. 24. 

15. Yikramorva9iya with the commentary (Praka9ika) of Ran- 

ganatha. Edited by K. P. Parab and M. R. Telang. 
Bombay, 1888, 8vo, pp. 148. 
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16. Yikramorva^iyam. The Student’s Practical Edition Avith 

Sanskrit Text, English Translation and Notes loj G. B, 
Yaidya. 

Bombay, 1894, 2 Pts., 8vo, pp. xii+964-216. 

17. Drama of Yikramoryashi. Edited with an elncidary com- 

mentary in Sanskrit by Moreshvar Pamchandra Kfile, 
Bombay, 1895, 8vo, pp. 178. 

18. Yikramorva 9 Tya Avith the commentary Arthaprakri 9 iku. 

Edited Avith an English translation, critical and explana- 
tory notes, and A^arious readings by M. P. Kfile. 

Bombay, 1898, 8vo, pp. 374. 

19. Yikramorvasiyam. Y^ith Sanskrit Text, English Transla- 

tions, Copious Notes and an elaborate introduction, by 
Keshar Balkrishna Paraiijpe. 

Bombay, 1898, 12mo, pp. 264. 

[See also above under Translations, C. 3.] 


CRITICAL WORKS. 

1. App)aratus criticus ad Urvasiam fabnlam Oalidasi, quern tan- 

quam suae ejus libri editionis appendicem Londinii con- 
scrip sit Pobertus Lenz. 

Berolini, 1834, 4to, pp. 36. 

2. eTackson, A. Y. YTlliams. Time analysis of Sanskrit Plays. 

I. The Dramas of Kalidasa. 

(In JAOS. XX, pp. 341-359.) 

COLLECTED WORKS. 

1. Oeuvres completes de Kfilidfisa traduites du Sanscrit en 

fran 9 ais pour la premiere fois par Ilippolyte Fauche. 
Paris (Meaux), 1859-60, 2 vols., 8vo. 

2. Teatro Scelto Indiano tradotto dal Sansciito da Antonio 

Marazzi. Yol. Primo. Teatro di Calidasa. 

Milano, 1871, 12mo, pp. 429. 

3. Mahakayi Kalidaser Granthavali. Edited by Nava Kumar 

Basu. 

Calcutta, 1892. 

4. Mahakavi Kalidaser Granthfivali. Edited by Upendra Nath 

Miikherji. 

Second edition. Calcutta, 1896, 8 a’'o, pp. 1356. 



A Manuscript of Gul u Mauruz^ a Seventeenth Century 
Persian Romance^ in the Lihrary of ColumMa Univer- 
sity, — By Dr. Abraham Yohannan-, Cohiinbia ITiiiyer- 
sity, New York City. 


Among the Triaiiiiscripts in the library of (.'olunibia ITniver- 
sity there h a small octavo volume of a seventeenth, century 
Persian romantic poem, to Avhicli it is a 2 >i)ropriate to call further 
attention. It is a manuscrij^t i)resented to the li])rary by IVIr. 
S. P. Avery. The book is entitled (tuJ u UaurR?: ^ )> 

or Bose and New Year’s Day; and it contains an attractive 
S23ecimen of the romantic epopee of Persia, which may be of 
some interest to students of medieval literature as well as t(^ 
Orientalists, because of the parallels which it affords to coni]) 0 - 
sitions in the West. 


Fi'om the introductory lines of the romance we learn that tlie 
Avriter of this j)oetical Avork Avas a Turk, and in the colo 2 )hon 
are told his name, Mlrza Daulat Bizu Beg Ilanlki 

\£JL^ Be Avrote the 2)oem in tlie years 

A.H. 1033~103(] (A.D. 1021-1G24). According to his own 
statement, he AAn*ote it originally in Turkish, and afterward 
translated it into Persian. It is a result of this process, evi- 
dently, that a feAv Turkish Avords are to be found in the book. 
Thus, the words sal ‘thing,’ and '-aurat ‘Avoman, 

AAufe,’ Avhich are Arabic-Turkish, have occasionally been 
emj)loyed, instead of the regular Pex*sian terms, which are rlz 
for the former and Z((n. ((j^) for the latter. 

A similar work which our writer may have taken as a model 
is the JUauruz u Gnh composed by KhAvaju Kirmani 

in A.II. 742 (A.D. 1341-1342) ; of. Ethe, in (jfrirndrm der 
Ircmistdien PJnloloyle^ ii. 249. According to Erdman, ZDMG.^ 
ii. 212, the manuscript of this poem in tlie IlniA^ersity Library 
of Kasan was copied by Haji Sinrun at Samar- 

kand in A.II. 1038 (A.D. 1029), and was dedicated to the vizir 
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Tfijudclin Ahmad ‘Iraqi (^ 5 ^*!^ and com- 

prised 5230 half-verses or 2615 fnll verses. Another copy of 
Khwaju lurmfini’s work is found in the British Museum; it was 
probably made by one Tfirrinslifih according to Eieu, 

(Uftalof/ue of Persla.N, Afann.^cripts^ ii. 807 and 022. The title 
of tlie book is there given as (hd n jV(((f.r'r{z^ l)reciHely as in our 
manuscript, whereas Hriji Sinfini, according to Erdman, calls it 
jVavrilz n Gul^ the order of the names being reversed. There 
is still another book of the same nature by Maulrinfi Jalfil uddin 
Ahmad of i 8 hiraj^ JiLis**), commonly called 

-Jalfil Tabib , composed in A.H. 734 (A.D. 1834), 

and dedicated to tlie Prince Giyath uddin Kaikhusrau; cf. 
'RmwfJataloi/ue of Pern an MSS.^ ii. 867; Ethe, lo(\ eit. siq)ra ; 
Daulatshrih (ed. Browne, p. 298) ; Pizzi, Storla ddla Poeiii<t 
Peraiana^ ii. 210. 

With the exception of the title, G}d n Afaaruz^ almost all 
the names of the iiersons and places connected with this j^resent 
romance are different from tliose mentioned in the manuscript 
of Khwaju Kirinfiiii, as ])riefly described by Erdman and Ethe. 
Khwfiju Kirmfuii, for exam])le, says that Naurfiz was the son of 
Shah Firuz sLw), of Khorfisan, and G\il was the daughter 

of the Byzantine enijieror The present manuscript, 

on the other hand, says that Kauriiz was the son of Slulh Fer- 
rukli ®^) of Kau Shad y), and that the father of 

Gul was Mushkin Shfih (»Lw of Ferkhar (^La^y). A 

great number of similar divergences in names and incidents 
might be noted, as far as can be gathei'ed from so scanty a 
description. 

With reference to the Gul u Afauruz of Jalfil Tabib, I cannot 
judge, as no detailed information is accessible to me beyond the 
brief statements of Rieu, Ethe, and Pizzi ; but the introductory 
verses of all three manuscripts vary. The opening lines of 
Khwfiju Kirmani’s poem, according to Rieu {Catalogue^ ii. 622), 
run : 
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Tlie manuscript of Jalal Tabib begins thus, according to E-ieu 
( Catalogue^ ii. 867) : 


5^6 y ^C> (j^LO 

The beginning of the Columbia manuscript, on the other hand, 
is different from both the others, and runs as follows : 


'y\^\ (XxXj \y 8^Lj |vJt> 


So much may be said by the way of general introduction. 
We may now turn directly to the work itself. 

The manuscrijjt as it lies before us makes a yolume of 60 
folios, each measuring 123^ X 7% centimeters, size of the written 
portion, 21 X 11 centimeters size of the whole page. It is bound 
in maroon leather, and the to^^s and edges of the pages are appro- 
priately gilded. The first page is illuminated and the remaining 
ones are sprinkled with gold and framed with gilded marginal 
lines. 

The writing is in a good clear ta^llq hand, two columns of 12 
lines to the page. 

Among the peculiarities of the writing may be noticed the 
occasional use of ^ for In cases where the long straight 

line is used for the letters and the former is sometimes 
distinguished by three dots below the line (v). 

Turning to the meter of the poem, it may be added that the 


work is in the mathnain form, and consists of 1560 

rhyming couplets. It is divided into 126 sections, which are 
indicated by rubric headings in the manuscript. 

The first six sections (§§ 1-6) of the poem are devoted to an 
invocation of God for divine grace and inspiration for the task, 
and there are the usual ascriptions of praise to the deity and to 
his projAet Mohammed, whose ascent into heaven is briefl.y 
described accoi'ding to the Koran. The seventh section (§ 7) is 
a eulogy of the great Moghul ruler Shfih Jahangir 

to whom it should be said that the writer dedicated 
his poem. The eighth section (§ 8) is a reflection on the exist- 
ing lack of faith in the world. In the ninth section (g 9) the 
author recounts the inspiration he has received in a dream to 
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write tlie book. With the tenth section (§ 10) the poet is at 
last ready to begin the romantic story, the narration of which 
occupies the remaining 116 sections. The main parts of it may 
l)e briefly epitomized in the following paraphrase. 

In the country of Nan Shad ^3) in Persia (?) there was 

a great and famous king named Ferrukh (-^^)5 whose happy 
reign was marred by the sad fact that he had no sou to succeed 
to the crown. After many years of expectation and earnest 
prayer, a son was at last born to him on the first day of the new 
year. It was for this auspicious reason that the child was given 
the significant name of New Year’s day, or Naurfiz. The birth 
and childhood of the boy are depicted in a section (§11) of 20 
lines. While still in his boyhood the future hero became well 
versed in every branch of science and learning; and in time, 
when his strength waxed, he grew also to be a mighty hunter, 
an accomplishment which was as much admired among the 
ancient Persians (cf. Herodotus, i. 136, and Xenophon’s Cyro- 
ptedia) as it was in the days of Nimrod or Behram Gur. 

The poem then proceeds to descant upon the chai^m and 
attractiveness of the youth’s personality, and recounts how on 
one occasion, Narcissus-like, he was struck by the marvelous 
beauty of his own face, which he saw reflected in a cup of wine. 
When the power of the wine of which he had partaken overcame 
his senses, Naurtiz fell asleep, and in his dream beheld a vision 
of a lovely maiden, a girl of surpassing beauty, the fair Pose, 
lie became intoxicated with the charm of the lovely vision, and, 
like Shelley’s Alastor in search of the Arab maid, our gallant 
Naurfiz betook himself to the desert, trying to realize in waking 
the truth of his raj)turous dream. 

Ill his wanderings he encounters a caravan and falls in with a 
member of the company who bears the name of Nightingale, 
Bulbul, and the latter extends to him the hand of sympathy in 
the longings of his heart. Bulbul tells him that the image he 
beheld in his vision was none other than Gul, the beautiful 
daughter of Mushkln Shah of Ferkhar, which was the native land 
of Bulbul himself (§§ 12-19). Upon hearing this, the joyous 
Nauruz despatches Bulbul at once to Ferkhar, to seek for Gul 
and to convey to her the message of his love (§ 20). 

The faithful Bulbul succeeds in obtaining the Shah’s consent 
for his daughter to be betrothed to Nauruz; but the suit of the 
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lover is Disposed by a cruel woman, Susan by name, 

the governess of Giih After being rebuked by Gul and liberally 
bribed by Bulbul, Susan is won over, and not only makes an 
apology to Gul but even acts as a go-between (§§ 

But the tardy foot of time moves more slowly than ever for 
the impatient hlauruz, whose anxiety allows him no repose and 
impels him to wait no longer for the lingering Bulbul to return. 
He wanders again into the desert. Upon seeing his son’s dis- 
tress, Shah Ferrukh decides to >send Naurfiz with a large army 
and vast treasures directly to Ferkhar. 

On the way, Behman the chief ohicer accompanying 

Naurfi^^ (he is spoken of as an Abyssinian — unless haha^ 

is simply ‘ servant ’ here), opposes the young lover’s plan of going 
to Ferkhfir, saying to Uauruz that it would be a great humilia- 
tion in case Gul should refuse his suit (g§ 30-39). Failing to 
induce the ardent Nauruz to return, Behman takes a large por- 
tion of the treasures and of the army, and goes back to the caj)- 
ital by night. Uauriiz, however, arrives safely at Ferkhfir and 
is welcomed by Shfih Mushkin, the father of Gul. His suit is 
presented in person, and every preparation is made for the 
young prince to receive the hand of the maiden 40-58). 
But an ol)stacle unexpectedly arises; a rival ap])ears on the 
scene. The Khriquu (^U'Lis.) of China sends a more imposing 
embassy for the ])urj)ose of securing the hand of the lovely 
Gul for his own son. His suit is crowned with the Shfilds 
favor; he wins the day, and carries off the unha])py Gul on the 
road to China 59-73). But ISTaurfiz follows the party on the 
journey eastward 74). One stormy night he tries to (*arry 
off Gul to his own country (g 75) ; but the pair is overtaken' in 
the mountains, and brought back as captives by a slave of 
the Khaqfin, who is named Yeldfi (tcXU) (gg 76, 77). Uothing 
daunted, however, the lovers make a second attempt to escape, 
and this time they succeed. Gul, according to the custom of 
the country, is sent to the temple to learn the method of wor- 
ship. Uaunlz also finds his way thither, hut both of them being 
conscience-stricken at the practice of idolatry, determine upon 
flight. Tlie Khfiqan and the whole of Gin and Macin 

are greatly excited; men are sent in every direction 
in pursuit, but without success. Gul and Uaurfiz wdth great 
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difficulty escape an assemblage of daans^ wbom tliey meet in 
tlie desert. Soon after this they arrive at the palace of the 
Sheikh of Najd attempts by means of a witch’s 

charms to win tlie heart of Griil. When she and hlauruz per- 
ceive this they leave N'ajd (§§ 78-82). They manage to reach 
Bahr Qulzum Clysma, and, after the famil- 

iar manner of both Eastern and Western inedimval romance, 
embark in a boat, which soon suffers shipwreck in the gulf of 
Oman. All this, as my friend Professor Jackson reminds me, 
sounds much like incidents in the old English romances or the 
Gesta Romanorum. Though separated, the lovers, of course, 
are not suffered to perish. 6ul, floating on the sea, is found by 


a diver in the pearl fishery of the king or prince of 

Aden, which is one year’s journey from China. The diver 
brings her to the shore to take her to the king. On the way 
they encounter several fierce lions, which she kills on the spot. 
The report of her prowess soon spreads abroad. The king of 
Aden has her summoned into his presence, and charmed by her 
beauty as well as by her heroism receives her with ffreat honor 
(g§ 83-98). 

The fortunes or misfortunes of Rauruz are equally romantic. 
He floats on a piece of timber to the Arabian shore, and 
enters a fisherman’s lint close by the sea. The fisherman, being 
too i:>oor to supply Ins needs, informs the Yizir, who also dwells 
near. The Vizir, after entertaining ISTauruz for a Avhile, takes 
him. to the king of Yemen, who honors him with high office and 
rank (§§ 99-107). 

But an old-time feud existed between the king of Yemen, to 
whom ISTauruz had gone, and the king of Aden, in whose army 
Gul Avas commissioned. So chance brings it about that Avar is 
declared betAveen these hostile rulers. The story of the conflict 
follows. After several engagements, circumstances dramati- 
cally bring Naurfiz and Gul face to face in battle. Each recog- 
nizes the other, and the result may be imagined. The war is 
stopped at once and lasting friendship is established between 
the two kings (§§ 108-118). Giil and Naurilz, by the permis- 
sion of their kings, make a pilgrimage to Mekka and Medina. 

MeanAvhile the kings Eerrukh and Mushkin Shah, from the 
time they liear of the flight of tlieir children from China, are in 
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a state of great uneasiness, and wander about tlie world in 
search of them. Finally they also conclude to make a pilgri- 
mage to the sacred land, to pray there for the restoration of their 
dear ones. At Mekka the parents and the children meet unex- 
pectedly and have a happy reunion. The party returns home 
in peace, and ISTaurfiz succeeds his father at the latter’s death 
(§§ 119-120). 

Such, in brief, is tlie romance of Gul and Naiirfiz. The 
whole story, as it seems to me we are justiiied in believing, 
contains certain mystic elements. The names of CtuI, Naurfiz, 
Susan, Bulbul, etc., may be not without symbolic significance. 
The Persian New Year occurs in the Spring, and the love of the 
sj^ringtime for the nightingale is as old as Persian lyric poetry. 
The lily belongs rightly amid the same mystic company of flow- 
ers ; and numerous other symbolic phi’ases like the ^ fervent heat 
of Nauruz,’ Gove opening the breast of the rose,’ or Ghe sunny 
days of the spring time causing the bud to blossom,’ recall the 
allegorical energy of the Iranian mystic poets. 

In conclusion I may say that I hope to gather some more 
details regarding this interesting work in connection with the 
other Persian j^oems that bear the same title. 



Remarlcs on the Form of Fumiers^ the Method of Using 
them^ and the Numerical Categories found in the Mahd- 
hlidrata. — By E. "Washbubn tlopitiNS, Professor in Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn, 

These Bemarks on lumbers are incidental notes whicli I 
made a short time ago, while collecting from the great Hindu 
epic some material intended for another purpose. They were 
presented in outline as one paper at the meeting of the Society 
in April of this year, but as they are rather too long to be 
printed all at one time in the Journal^ I purpose to bring them 
out in sections in successive half -volumes. The general plan of 
arrangement is as follows : 

The form of epic numbei'S. 

How numbers are handled in arithmetical pi'oeesses. 

How space (dimension, etc.) is measured (norms and syntax). 

Time-words and methods of measuring time (months, aster- 
isms, etc.); syntax of time expressions; time-phrases; age; epic 
dates (excursus). 

The epic world according to the categories of the poets (phys- 
ical, ethical, etc.). 

Various problems, historical as well as philological, serve to 
i-elieve the dryness of the subject, but these will be touched 
only by the way, as my chief object is to get data together, 
though I have not avoided mention of obvious differences in 
matters pertaining to the growth of the epic. The present 
paper includes the first three divisions. The next will treat of 
time-words (to epic dates), with subsequent divisions according 
to circumstances. 

Before taking up seriatim peculiar forms of numbers, I would 
call attention to certain fanciful number- words which belong to 
the later epic. The most striking of these is dapdrdha^ not 
merely as “five,” dapdrdhasamkhydh [pardh)^ i. 188. 20; 
dapdrdhahavirdtmakah^ xii. 47. 42,^ but as “fist” (the half-ten 
fingers) : 

^ Compare the abstract, dagdrdhafd:=pancatva, xii. 187. 27, dissolu- 
tion into five elements (ib. 291. 10, dagdrdJiapravibhakta). 
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xii. 114. 20, A'vucldho (Jagardheouf hi tadmjed va. 

Analogous is p(mca(;.akha^ “having live l>ranches,” the hand: 

xi. 17. 30, sv((<;irah 2 ^i(h(U{p<l.ldiid (d)hih(ity((^ 

which illustrates IlTala v. 5. In the Rfimuyana, vi. 59. 55, this 
word is still an adjective to bdhi(. Compare RV. x. 137. 7, 
daipiipildiahhydm (]i addbhydhi) . 

I have elsewhere suggested that tlie word for four ap])ears to 
he a comhination of “three and.” That the digits, as well as 
the higher numhers, were indicated hy addition is sho-wn hy 
many examples of “and” comhiiiatioiis to express them, for 
example, in i. 234. 15, six is exj^ressed ])y “live and one,” ;w7c4/ 
o(Vh ^hain e<(. Douhle-six {satJm for six) reflects a common 
doublet, the year consisting of two six-month “courses” of the 
sun, dxusatEqMidaywnlii^ xi. 5. 15. {Such “double” terms are 
not rare: “ double-five-headed,” dvi 2 )auc<i^irasah 103. 

7; iii. 230. 37; doisadaksa^ “ with twelve eyes, ” 

xiii. 86. 19; while for twenty-one, “thrice seven” is normal, 
tnH(q:>tan^ sic, trihmptaJcrtDah, 

I have no record of alternate adjective numerals, such as 
dvitrct or trimMira among epic material; but xinexpressed alter- 
nates are found: “ five or six mouthfuls,” urt ; “ for seven 
or eight days,” aaptmUi dwamn^ v.' 160. 40; “even (opposed 
to fifty) five or six or seven,” api x)d p)ahca mt mpdu., vi. 3. 83, 
also xii. 102. 21; “often or twelve” (years), da(jadiuula(ja-^ 
iii. 188. 60. Compare doyeka-^ “of two or of one,” Manu, x. 
7. For triad, t^dtayani m.di trayam (in i. 2. 329, etc., (jtdatvif- 
yam) are used indifferently; in xiii. 111. 18--19, side Ijy side: 

dhcirmap ed ^rthap m kfmia^^ ca trltayam ja^lte pJudam 
etcit trayam avdjdavyam. 

This is the usual triad to be desiderated, but it is often alluded 
to as a triad without definition, as in ix. 64. 21, tritayam sevi- 
tarn sarvam. It is j)ossible that it means trinity in xiii. 147. 
53, where Qivsi says of Yisnu: 

tatra ca tritayam drstarn hhavisyati na sarhpayah 
sammtd hi va-yam dev as tasya dehe vasdmahe^ 

though even here it may, as usual, be equivalent to the trivarga 
called tritaya> above (rather than the three times, as suggested 
in PW.). 2Vetd for triad is rather affected in the later epic 
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and (witlioiit the implied complement) stands alone for a Yiiga 
and for the group of three fires (ref. PW.) ; tnka is used si)ar- 
^ having a triad of five, fifteen; trUva is a late 
solecism (ref. helow). A group of four is r<(ti(sf((ya)n or catus’' 
kam; a grou]) of five, panvahan^ etc. 

Metaphorical number-names I have illustrated by a passage 
cited in my Great Epii\ }3. 206, where is 5X7. The 

passage, however, is late and unique in the epic. 

I turn now to the regular numbers. 

The epic is not so careless of art as to change the grammati- 
cal form of all the numbers, but it contains several abnormal 
numerals. I shall speak of the form of the numbers three, four, 
seven, eight, nine, ten, adding something on derivatives of the 
word for one, and the use of the higher numbers. 

Tri. In the Saiiatsujata Parvan, which is a late imitation of 
ancient matter, occurs this verse : 

V. 43. 15, tathd 'nry((.nsdn.i da pa tri^ rOjau, 

In yl. 19 are mentioned seven cases of cruelty, which appar- 
ently led Telang, viii. p. 168, to translate the words, 

above ‘‘and likewise the seven cruelties.” But the seven of 
^d. 19 are expressly differentiated from six that i)recede, ete pare 
mpta^ “ seven other cases,” and it is these six and seven together 
which make up the thirteen, d(((;a tri^ mentioned in the intro- 
ductory fifteenth yloka. Consequently, Nilakantha is right in 
saying that dapa trl is for tr(e\jodapn.^ or, in other words, tri 
here stands for trlrii. 

In the last number of this Journal^ xxii, p. 345 ff., I pointed 
out an epic case of a dropped ending, dapa-dvadapahhir vd 
where the rd shows clearly that dapa stands for dapahhih^ which 
has lost its ending because it is supplied by the next word.^ A 
still more extraordinary case of dislocated ending is found in 
that book which historical critique has pronounced later than 
the early epic : 

iv. 62. 14, avaruddho ^ carat Pdrtho varsdni tri daptmi ca^ 


^ Tlie meter here shows that the corrupt form is intentional. The 
case differs, therefore, from that of the QB. yajus, Mitrdya VaruT^dya 
ca, which all MSS. of JB., Professor Oertel informs me, have as Mitra- 
varundya ca, since the latter form spoils the meter. 
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Avliere trl dacAnd stands for thirteen. Here we cannot read tri- 
ila^dni^ for two reasons. First, this \vord means thirty and not 
thirteen, and thirteen is the required meaning. Second, even if 
we took trida^mil as an adjective meaning thirteen, there w’’ould 
still remain the which only a very strained interpretation 
could dispose of otherwise than as Hilakantha has said (trini (uf 
dapa v((). There remains only the explanation that in trulapdal 
the poet has transposed tlie endings for metrical purposes ami 
not only written trl for trlnl but d(((;(lni for dm;<(^ helped 
thereto undoubtedly i,)y the preceding lUfrsCnjL Huch a mon- 
strosity is one that need not surprise us among the many evi- 
<lenGes of lateness found in the Virata, which, as a whole, lies 
nearest to the pseudo-epic in its disregard of Sanskrit grammar 
as in other particulars. So in Virata we hnd the slovenly con- 
struction of iv. 39. 10, jitvd vayaui mm/atl ea \ly<c gdiutlp 
“ conquer us and carry off the co\vs,” a verse admitted by Nila- 
kantha (compare 47. 34), and quite comparable with the loose- 
ness of form found in ^anti. 

The PW. has already noticed, i. 113. 21, vlhrtyit trldapd 
nipdli^ for trinQut ; tridapdu^ hi. 123. 1 {ApAnndu)\ and trida- 
iuih^ 3x10 (=33) gods, passim. 

Catur. Professor Holtzmann, in his Anliany to Whitney’s 
Gfimmcir^ § 482, mentions eatifrah as nominative in xii. 24. 27 
and catur as accusative, veddn.^ in hi. 45. 8. Both forms are 
found elsewhere as well. In vh. 149. 22, cjdyanti caturo ^^cddh; 
vii, 202. 74, reddri hrtcd Hha caturai; cMur apvdn mahe(;rarah. 
Also in vih. 34. 70, tathdi veddp caturo haydyrydh. All these 
passages are late laudations or describe metaphorical “cars” of 
religion, the four Vedas being made the steeds. TTnique is vih. 
20. 49, $a til dmpali pancabhir uttauiemhJuh hdah sadaiKpu; 
caturo nrpah trihhih (“the elephant with five arrows made six- 
fold [cut into six pieces] and the king with three (arrows made) 
four ”), hrto dapdnpah hupalcna yudhyatd yathd havis tad dapa- 
ddivatam tathd (“w^as made ten-fold [cut into ten pieces] by 
the skillful warrior, like an oblation offered to ten divinities”). 

Here eaturah is plainly caturdnipih in sense, but as to the 
form, it is difficult to say whether by analogy with late com- 
pounds in catura it is nominative singular, or by analogy with 
“make one four” accusative plural, or by analogy with the 
cases above, nominative plural, I think it belongs to the last 
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group, “ niade-six-fold, made four.” Tlie awkward sentence 
means as a whole that the six parts of the elephant and the four 
parts of the king were like an oblation cut into ten parts. ^ 

Saptan. By analogy with the cases already mentioned it 
may be suspected that scqita. stands for H<(pf((su. in xii. 343. 106, 
where Kandarlka is said to have arrived at Yoga-perfection 
because of his excellence, nuil'hj/ittiHhil., ‘‘ I’eflecting often on the 
sorrow caused by birth and death, The commentator 

says ‘‘the sorrow of seven births,” mptajiUinilkiON.^ which would 
imply “in seven births,” and not the compound “among those 
having seven births,” which is the natural interpretation. As to 
the meaning, it is probably the indefinite sense of “many,’^ 
which in most examples is hard to verify (i. e. to show that 
‘ seven ’ is used without any reference to a fixed number) . For 
in “seven paces,” “ seven flames,” “seven seers” and “seven 
rivers,” seven, for all we know, may have been intended liter- 
ally. There are two cases, however, where saptcut. clearly means 
“many” simply; once where, instead of elephants tridhfi pra- 
Hra.vaiit((h (an oft-repeated phrase), we find saptadJui ; for the 
parallel sarnattfli is used in the same way : 

i. 151. 4, trihpr<nvo{tam(Kl((li^ 

vi. 64. 58, trldhd rcfjan prmraviMito vutdam. haluq 

vii. 26. 6, hsdrantah sarvato inddnm^ 

vi. 95. 33, suptadhih sraiudCt madum^ parvatena yuthd toyarh 

srav amd nen < f sarv cmj ah . 

The second case is where hhumndnl vlgnd interchanges with 
bhimandni sapta^ or, in the gender of the later ej^ic, hhui^cmdh 
sapta (see hereafter). 

Asti,. The final vowel is short or long according to metrical 
convenience, long when the length is indifferent : 

iii. 102. 3, afitih patam astdu ca nma cd ^nye^ 
astdu required by the meter ; 

vii. 146. 134, aks/mhinlr astu hatvd.^ 
asta required by the meter; 


^ The havis called dagaddivatam, represented here by dagd/hga (the 
man and elephant together) ‘‘ in ten parts,” is called dagdngo homah in 
xviii. 6. 105. 
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xiii. 111. 69, hhutvd nnno varsCtni^ also required. 

V. 86. 9, ila(;d. ’‘sta tv/, and vii. 82. 8. and 16, (jatarn (ista /v/, 

cases of diiambus, brevis required; 

ix. 46. 74, od ^stahhih piMhndih^ 

short vowel required ; 

viii. 22. 6, ((dahhlr ajn^ B/idrata^ 

long vowel required; ib. 17, ^V?//v//d//// (jatdiu/ <fsfdH^ indifferent.. 
Respecting the alleged difference between r/.v//7////?v/ and adn- 
PW. i. 531, there are two verses, one of whieli is 

viii. 67. 6, astdgavdm <tsta <j((td)d hdijdn (sc. valumf})^ 

which Mlakantha interprets as “eight eight-cow wagons carry 
hundreds of arrows,” his ies/in^' <istdg<rddhi. implying a short 
genitive modelled on (jaDdm, [((stdK^ gdvo ydsniinH t(ul astdga- 
'ixdli p<(lcatani tesdrn astdgavdm asja ((sgnscmiJdiydni gcihatuAii ^ 
midahhdva drmh^ gatdni hanldi aneh(ipitas(Vhihhydn vdhcmPJ), 
One is tempted to read ((Mgavdny^ as in the next passage, 
which, however, has the short vowel: 

viii. 20. 30, astdv ((sj<(g((vd}n/ uhuh ^ahatdni yad dynxlhcdn 
((h‘)i<(st<(d (if[Ud)hdgena Erdun ig, cihse2)<(^ ?/?/7r?,yt/, 

“Drona’s son, Sir, threw as many missiles in an eighth of a day 
as eight eight-cow wagons carry,” which repeats with elaborate 
definiteness the statement of the preceding verse that tlie hei’o 
})oured arrows as Pilsan’s “younger brother,” Pxisruiuja, that is 
Parjanya, pours rain. The scene is late and instructive for the 
critique of the epic. The hero liere particularly lauded is a cer- 
tain Pfindya, quite unnoticed 2 :)reviously but now’^ extolled as the 
ablest warrior on the Pfindu side. It is he who, as explained 
above, is quartered and made with his elephant a ten-fold obla- 
tion. There appears to l)e no grammatical difference between 
<(fifdg(iv(( and astagavad 

In regard to (cstdcakrif^ the Petersburg lexicon gives only the 
Vedic astd(udx:m^ birt asUicah'a is found (of Hari’s wagon, 
ydna) in vi. 8. 16; xii. 335. 11; and (of a demon’s car, ratha) 


^ Compare for these compounds, hastisadgava, viii. 38. 7, of a war- 
car, and nadgavlyaih ^.ahatam, ib. 76. 17. In xii. 37. 32, sixteen cows 
are yoked to a war-car. 
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in vii. 156. 61; 167. 38; 175. 13; and (of an ucauii) in vii. 175. 
96. In tlie first three Drona cases, mrridyuMn. is added, a set 
formula. In the first case, from Bliisma, the word also begins 
2 .'})athy(l and the whole vei*se is repeated in the next ^hlnti case, 
asy(uufkr(irib hi tnd yunnm hhiutayakUnn manoriVUKnn. As the 
last case, too, stands at the head of 's^pnthyd and in this situa- 
tion (mUl('i{kr(n)h would he metrical, the. choice must ho due tt> 
preference for the later form. 

Nava. The Yedic phrase yayhdnn ninuddr na\u( I have 
already, Journal^ vol. xxii. p. 389, located in the epic, ii. 

19. To this exam])le should l)e added also the same phrase 
occurring at ix. 51. 36 and xii. 22. 11. The last is farthest 
removed in context from the original, while the joassage in 
9alya gives the Vedic text very closely in making the weapon 
the bones of DadhTea (epic form) : 

RV. i. 84. 13, Indro iJadhlco astabJdr vrtrfmy uprathkutnh 
jnyhdna naiHit'ir 

Mhb. ii, 24. 19, yena {pathai(i) CJakro dd-juaulndm 
j(((fhdna tuinatlr n<nui^ 

ih. ix. 51. 36, {JJadJuca^ tasyddstlhhlh) dd>ityaddum}}(tiHrdndiH. 
jayliCtna 

ih. xii. 22. 11, (‘‘Indra the son of Brahman became a Ksatriya 
by his acts and”) jhdfumin p>dp(U)Tttl.ndin 
jnyJuuKf. n<aufttr 

In each case (but the first is not annotated) Rllakantha says 
that the number is (not ninety-nine but) eight hundred and ten 
(nine nineties). In i. 32. 24, nmnUyd nandtlh (/rr^yd), v. 1. 
mnudyo^ the multiplication is definite, 8100. 

To the forms recognized in grammars and lexicons I am 
tempted to add oiavdih as instrumental plural. Otherwise we 
must assume that nm arrows are especially used when their 
number is ninety, whereas generally there is a natural predilec- 
tion for such conjimcts as six and sixty, seven and seventy, and 
nine and ninety. So by analogy with naoatyd nax)(d)hi(} ca in 
viii. 30. 25 we find navdir Qiavatyd ca (piniih in viii. 90. 60. 
At the same time, ‘^nine” and ‘‘new,” owing to their like 
sound, are found together, as in viii. 48, 50, ncwcdr nmahhlr 
dyasdih^ but in the case above seems to show that navctih is 
a numeral. 
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I would remark, by tlie way, on the partially formulaic char- 
acter of most of the shooting in the battle-scenes. The test of 
an archer’s skill is not only to shoot one arrow well but to shoot 
many arrows at once. Among digits the object shot at deter- 
mines, for the main part, the number of arrows used. With 
four arrows one shoots the four steeds; with tliree, the arms and 
forehead or the three charioteers, etc. But even hero there is 
an occasional irruption of eights, the favorite number of the 
later epic. Thus in viii. 89. 68, ten and eight; 65, eight; 6S, 
eight hundred and eight thousand; 76, eight; all in a bunch, 
though up to this passage the whole preceding eighty odd sec- 
tions show only half a dozen cases. So in the late wonder-tales 
of the first book, larger inimbers are by px*eference ex 2 )ressed in 
terms of eight or its multiples, e. g., i. 100. 20, to express thirty- 
six years, “years sixteen and eight and also four and eight 
more.” I shall have occasion in a later section of this paper to 
show how this Buddhistic number lias driven out the more 
ancient holiness of nine. 

In the “down-pour” of arrows said to be shot by decades 
there is a certain preference for stereotyped groups. Twelve, 
fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen are shot more often than seventeen 
and eighteen. Twenty-one, trlsaptan^ is a favorite for the 
same reason that endears trisajUifti^ as three and seven (ty) are 
sacrosanct numbers. In this decade, twenty-five is also a 
favorite, while twenty-seven is the rarest; in the third decade, 
thirty-six is the conventional number, with a few cases of thirty 
and thirty-two. The fourth decade is almost ignored; the fifth 
appears rarely as fifty; then come sixty and six and sixty (less 
common are three and four and sixty); seventy and seven and 
seventy (less common are two and three and seventy) ; eighty 
(rare) ; ninety (nine and ninety as above) ; and occasionally one 
hundred, three hundred, five hundred, and even ten thousand 
arrows all discharged from one bow at one shot ! 

Da^a. The da^atci of vi. 2,700 (rightly condemned in 
PW.) is replaced in B. 61. 21, by trinpata. The epic has 
dapati^ analogous to mptati^ na-oati^ not as decade but as one 
hundred (as who should say “ninety, tenty”), the form, how- 
ever, being formulaic like navatlr ncma (above), and probably 
a new formation, as it occurs only in the later part of the epic. 
The decisive cases as regards the meaning are (i, 16. S^IB and) v. 
108. 14, the latter : 
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OmhCirasya '^tha jay ante srtayo da^aUr dapa^ 

where a ^‘thousand branches” is ISTilakantha’s undoubtedly cor- 
rect interpretation. In xiii. 30. 21, the ten might be decades 
or hundreds (of days), though here also iSTilalcantha admits only 
the latter and >says the word is A)i(U(>yk-J3lkhiii{jd 

HolUmaiin, 0]>, Ht,^ d'B3, has spoken of sa 2 >tadf{(;em at hi. 
208. 11. I think hTilakantha’s explanation (having eight royal 
acts and nine siddlda and paktld) is quite inadmissible. Families 
‘'having seventeen ” would be more likely to be thought sinful 
than virtuous. Compare the seventeen fools and sinners ” of 
v. 37. 1-6. Then in v. 3G. 22, the “great families” are defined 
as tho>se which etc sa^Jtayima^ v<tHantl^ “seven virtues” being 
their possession, which suggests mjdayimesu as the right read- 
ing. But here the meter alone is enough to change m^ytadaapasa, 
to sa.ptadapesu {vayarn p)an(di saptadapesyi Krsne lodem sarve 
‘ n av amesu jdtdh ) . 

Higher numbers. Nineteen is not niriuidmar in the epic 
but, as in Latin undeviginti, ekona/vlnijatl.'^ In xiii. 107. 87, 
ekonavinpat serves as an ordinal, ekonainnpatl dine standing 
parallel to sjxlape^ mptadapame^ asyddape^ and imrne vinpe 
[divase). At C. xi. 6^1^ 2 -^^trinln<;a.t offers a form parallel to 
teiiipat (also trmpatt) \ but B. 19. 15 \vd,^pap\ja Krma for 
vhi(\at {YUdmci ( 11 ) 11 ). Ini. 2. 330, E. has mhmt^ C., Pr incat ; 
ib. 379, vviKpa^ eklokapatdni. The late Bainayana also admits 
nifipM in ekacinpat (ref. PW.). The epic accusative of the 
following decades is frequently^ identical with the nominative ; 
for example, in i. 86. 15, ahhaksah paradas trlniiat^ either form 
doing duty for either case. Examples of tf inpat panedpat^ 

as accusatives of object and duration respectively, are given 
below, and in xiii. 168. 5 and 27, respectively, pancdpM is 
accusative, pitrcarlh pahiidpat^ and pancdpatam is nominative, 
asfc(panmpata)]i ratTyalh paydnaHyd \Iyd me gatCih^ as in the 
further case cited below. The corresponding ordinals in the 
text (the adhyctyas are counted by -tarna forms as well) are 
short, ekavmpa^ dominpa^ trayooinpa^ caturvinpa^ pancminpa^ 
sadmlnpa^ scqytavinpa^ asUwinpa^ ekonairlnpa (compare ehona- 
ekonamptati^ i. 2. 204, 289, etc.), xiii. 107. 93-121. 


^ For thousand the later epic uses dagagatam : tathe ’sflndTh dagaga- 
fam prdpnuvanti, xiii. 102. 36, etc. (meter, Great Epic, p. 305). 

‘ Or vingatir ekond, vi. 4. 15. 
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Before leaving this subject I would say a few words on cer- 
tain declined forms of eh(^ not because they are irregular as 
forms, but on account of the way they are used. Thelirst point 
is the parallelism between the adverbial ablative and the instru- 
mental, as shown in 

V. 43. 21, trlbhfr d inthhi/dni ehafo vd ^rthlta 

According to the commentator, ariJiltd here means ])()ssessed 
of or furnished with, a meaning not usually recognized, 

but in accordance with the sense of the passage, which sa3^s that, 
one who has in his power all the twelve virtues is tit to rule tlu‘ 
earth, while “he that is furnished with three, two, or one,” is 
to be known as one having wealth, tasya .sonoy/ cuU 
UnujiiU. In any case, ekatah is used freely here as a correlative 
of the instrumental.^ 

The same form has a meaning almost recognized in the Pet. 
lexicon, which ascribes to it, besides the ablative sense and that 
of “on the one hand,” the meaning of “together,” or “in one.” 
By a slight extension of meaning ekatah means altogether, 
solely, or, quite literally, one-ly, only, as in vi. 107. 20, 

yathd jd'ujiddltadi rdJutiiti pain diy((h n 

ekdto virtyma ahhyeti t<(thd diani BluHhiam lyhuin^ 

“As an insect entering a blazing fire meets only with death, so 
I, on having encountered Bhisma.” This, at least, is ISTTlakan- 
tha’s exposition, who takes the word as equivalent to {akaui) 
kmalaia^ hirtyuni oiup rather than as contrasting the insect “on 
the one hand ” with the speaker. The plural c/rc meaning' 
“alone” may he used as well as the singular, ndl dcr. kpdinil 
mmmpiiiuiadi^ “eat dainties alone,” xii. 228. 44. 

Examples of the correlation by two ekdtah are not uncommon. 
One is found in 

xii. 12. 12, ekatap C((. trayo rdpui yrhasthdcidmuf ekdUfJp 

where against the other three orders is weighed that of the 
householder, which is said to he equal to all the others put 
together. 

^ For the usual meaning if applied here would be “he who on the one 
hand is furnished with three or two.” Compare the parallel use of 
pmBmmatah in xii. 82. 1, esa pratJiamato vrttir dvitlyam ffazt, BM- 
raia. 
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In tlie following stanza I think we may see an extension of 
Yedic usage surviving in the epic: 

xii. 21. 7, (m.ye sama pra raiisantl vyrujdrnarn ap)are janfih 

jidPkffni na cd ’^pare keeltl Hhliayanh ca- tathd '^p)ar(\ 

Tlie connnentator admits the double negative as an affirmative 
and acconling to liiin the stanza Avould mean : Some praise mild- 
ness, others praise a strenuous life, still others ])raise the one 
(Yoga-‘disci})line, {Utydna)^ and others again praise l)oth.” But, 
altlioiigh the affirmative double negative is not an impossibility, 
it carries with it a strength of affirmation^ that is quite uncalled 
for in this passage, where eham certainly has no right to be 
represented by dJiyd,mua, In the continuation it is said that 
some sit in cpiiet meditation, some are active in governing, and 
others are ekdtitai/dlnah^ which may have led the commentator 
here to set up a third object of devotion. But with the antithe- 
sis of 'uhhayam there can be no doubt that ekani is one of the 
two already mentioned, and the meaning to be expected is that 
some praise mildness, some praise energy, some praise neither, 
and some praise both ; which, in ray opinion, is what the 
sage was intended to mean when it muxs hrst written. In other 
xvords, for ndPhani na ca^ we should read ndl davni ca na^ which 
preserved the old pdirase found in BAIT. vi. 2. 2, nd '‘ham ata 
(ikahh ca na> reda ; ib. 3, fjtto ndl daini ca na reda. Otherwise 
na> e.a na> survives only in indefinites, 'n(( kathadi c.a na^ etc. 
The sense of ndl^kain as ^‘many a” is here excluded. This 
latter meaning is common, e. g., ndl '‘kam ynyampanjayan^ 
{iiramnit)^ ‘‘many an age,” xii. 229. 49.® 


^ It is used, however, generally, where two clauses are distinguished, 
e. g., na mi ^va na prayunjlia, samklvnam parivarjayet^ ‘‘not that one 
should not commit (these faults, but) one should avoid excess,” xii. 56. 
42 ; or in strong affirmation, na sa yajno na hliamtd, i. 38. 2, “it will 
surely occur nalii tvdih no Hsahe liantum^ xii. 227. 80, “ assuredly I can 
kill thee.” Compare the parallel in the same scene (repeated) in xii. 
224. 38, evam ndi ^va na cet hdlah . , , patayeyam aliam tvd ‘dya^ “I 
could kill you now ; if it were not so, if Time did not (prevent).” Com- 
];)are xii. 289. 4-6, ending etad evaih ca ndi ’vam ca na co 'hhe nd hiuhhe 
tathd. 

2 In xiv. 49, a similar but longer string of opinions is given by kecUf 
anye, apare, and eke, indifferently, ending with gl, 12, sarvam eke pra- 
gahsanti na sarvam iti cd ^pare^ “some praise everything and others 
nothing.” 
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In regard to tlie choice between el’if or elx'dtara^ the epic uses 
either, as in xii. 81. 9, vrnomy ekatarath n<{ m; 10, ekcmjd 
jay am d(janse^ (^4ike the mother of two gamblers) I ]3refer 
neither, hope for victory of the one,” In i. 119. 15, '^^dsydi 
"^karh taksato hCilium mndanmidi ^kam ^tkmtah oid ’^kalydnami na 
kiilydnam eintayami uhhayon tayoh^ “not thinking ill or good 
to appertain to [these both] either of these, him cutting one 
arm with an axe and him anointing one with sandal -paste ” (for 
anyaUmnii), In triads, one, another, and a third, <niya^ ayxmi^ 
par ay eka^ a-para^ eka^ and so forth, xii. 80. 30; 137. 4. 
Though katara. is used quite regularly, kim may take its place, 
as in xii. 120. 10, where, after two are mentioned, we find khh, 
‘}mjy<lyastaram.^ “which (of these two) is more greater?” So 
kata)iia and ka^ xii. 167. 2. 


On the form of other epic numbers I may refer to what 
has already been given in the Petersburg lexicon and in Profes- 
sor Speyer’s Banskrit Syntax. I wall only register another 
edgatam {gnndh proktdJj) iox p>adcd(;.((,t^ xii. 256. 8, and observe 
that appears in Mann, vii. 157, but epic <fi^dsaptati (in 

the same passage) at xii. 59. 71 ; at the same time remarking as 
to gatd for (;atdid^ in hi. 67., 6, wdiere C. has gatani gatdJp that 
masculine gata belongs to the more recent parts of the epic, 
whence gatd^ like tv’ped, may have been the original. As to 
the feminines, trUjatl^ etc, , wdiicli have been noticed by Sj)eyer, 
op, §294, these forms are also late in the epic, frhp.dl and 
mptaga.td (i. 2. 824) and cognate forms are found in still 
later works. Further: besides da(;a(;at((m^ above (and dagifsd- 
hamoii)^ “a ten-hundred,” there is the uncommon uncom- 
pounded singular form (as if plural), as in xiii. 112. 14-15, 
■where, parallel to daga^atant 'vedaDldam (in (;1. 28), appears 
hrdhmandnddi gatani daga. 

The question as regards apj)ositional construction may be dis- 
cussed here though it pertains to syntax rather than to form. 
All substantive numerals may take this construction, mhas- 
ram pariratmrdu^ i. 94. 41, etc., which is not irregular if wm 
understand “years, a thousand,” rather than “thousand (of) 
years.” But wdth the higher numbers the noun is usually either 
compounded, vars/fyvfdni, etc., or is in the genitive, 
dhdndiih ayiitani,, i. 95. 20. 
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The particular example just given has indeed a sort of stereo- 
typed form, especially when ‘‘eleven thousand years” are 
referred to. As one says h<fhu.D<frs/(f/a‘ruln^ “many year-rows,” 
e. g. xiii. 111. 08, so one says year-hundreds or thousaiids,pan~ 
etc., and uses a formula Avith eleven, ten thousand 
and ten hundred: <[<((;<{ v<trs((ii((h((.srfiirl V(irsj(<;(ftdn>i 

iii, 1:^. 12; (d/ra kudjiOyvUlnu ih. 200. 121. A modifying 
uuinher is placed in the same construction, as a general thing, 
((yutfml 2 ><nlrd<;<(t (accusative) Avith genitive, xiii. 107. 81; yvd- 
ilJmni ih'^dti'lnva^^ “the Avar (of the 

gods and tlieir elder hrotliers, the dcAuls) lasted thirty-two year- 
thousands,” xii. 83. 20. But here also a genitive is often found 
(more correct), yuganddi xiii. 107. 113, etc., and 

an inverted order, as in <;atiivar8a^ not as adjective hut noun, is 
permitted, bdy<(sj(h atttf.varmm xiii. 111. 86 (coni23are 

(j-atcKjdradfon)^ in this instance due, j^erhaps, to the meter (to 
avoid a third Dipuld after a trochee), but found also ib. 118, 
krmfr The very unusual construction found in 

i. 90. 1 is probably due to meter also. Here we have srah.vat- 
8f.rrdndj/i (njntaui (pjtroidni^ “a ten-thousand of hundred years.” 
Close by occurs another case of apposition, i. 98. 24, tadd 
\Iad(i)]i (jdh (pita.m (irhiaUmi^ “then I gave cows, a hundred 
hnndred-millions. ” 

An adjective may or may not agree with the inij^lied genitive ; 
both together, for examj)le, in iii. 127. 2 and 13, hhdryd<;ata)'ii 
sadrftndra and sadrj^tnn. Possessives, by the way, put the 
numeral either first or last, with possessive ending, dapayu^ 
aahasrayu^ yopatin-^ xiii. 78. 11. Compare Avith the last, ih. 
102. 43, yo (jomhamd patadah fiohidm scundm., gavdm patl 
dadydo. m. 

In regard to the syntax of decades, both genitive and appo- 
sition are common, and, beginning with mhp(A.ti^ we find, for 
example, Hanisdrdn mnpatlm^ xiii. 111. 117; trliipad agm)i 
{ayajavi)^ xiii. 108. 36. An interesting case historically is 
found in xii. 335. 35-37, elmvmpatir idpannm te 2 >y'ajdpatayah 
smrtdh^ wot only because “tAventy-one Prajapatis ” are late- 
epic, but because in the twenty names given as those of the sons 
of Nfirfiyana one has been left out, the list being Brahman, 
iSthruui, Mann, Daksa, Bhrgu, Dharma, Yama, Marici, Aiigiras, 
Atri, Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratn, Yasistha, Paramesthin, Vivas- 
vat, Soma, Kardama, Krodha, Yikrita. 
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The singular noun (an unusual case, compare Speyer, S. Syn- 
tax, §294) occurs with trl)i(jat in xiii. 101. 15, navfikani trvh- 
(jatam pr(l])ij<( (v. 1. in C.). The plural decade also is found in 
the later epic, e. g. tnrujato ^hddn, xiii. 103. 34. 

The word luncatl gives the name yiviiu;ati, a hero whose 
foregone fate is to he attacked with twenty arrows, in a repeated 
phrase: Mndn(;atl ih m vinoatyd vlrathani krUtndn pvahhuh, vi. 
117. 44=vii. 14. 27, etc. Such number-names are not conhiUMl 
to this hero and the three wise men, Ekata, Dvita, Trita, as they 
are found also in the satyrs’ names, Astaka and Kavaka, Skan- 
da’s goat-faced sons, iii. 228. 12; and in xiv. 4. 5 are mentioned 
Iksvaku’s descendants Yihya and Viviiiya, who are unknown to 
the early epic but appear in the Puranic literature and the 
pseudo-epic so clearly associated with it. 

An ordinal may be employed to take the place of a cardinal ])re- 
fixed to another cardinal, as ini. 95. 37, ratarvlmyi ni p}itra<;at- 
am hdhhiwa, “ a tv^enty-fourth son-century was born,” that is 
one hundred plus twenty-four, which leads eventually to (urtar- 
mhija being used for o<(tanyiii(;atl as in <u(tur})in(;dks<(rn for the 
Grfiyatn in the Harivah(;a (v. PW.), a meaning that may belong 
to the passage above as well. 

The ordinal may (but does not generally) agree with distrib- 
uted singulars, although combined with one, as in the verse of 
ii. 77. 31 repeated at xiii. 148. 61, Eurijodhanasya Karaasya 
CJahiDieA} ca> , . . Hu,hgds<(nav<(ta,rthdndni> hJiumlh 2 >d*'^y<di <;oni- 
tarn. The ordinal in such a phrase as “live went and she too 
(as) sixth ” needs no comment, and almost as common is such a 
turn as “they five set out having her (as) sixth;” but “with 
self as” is probably a late locution, though like the Greek 
idiom. It is found in (xii. 177. 52, dtmand S((p)ta)nani kdraain 
hatvd) the same passage from which examples of these construc- 
tions may be taken, namely, ‘ ‘ seventh with liimself (instrumen- 
tal) went the king,” xvii. 1. prasthitdn Hrdupiullsjfsthdii 

. . . dhratcmAli panca IxTsndj v(i>sastJu p)d cdl ixi saptaniali, fol- 
lowed by dtmand saptaino rdvjd juryayda Gajasdhvaydt (late 
addition to Panini, vi. 3. 6, PW. Pam. examples). As dtnuin, 
])lural reflexive in singular, is not very fully illustrated in PW., 

I will add ndtluDundam /yv7- '^tnalnam nieuirH, “they regarded 
themselves as having a savior,” i. 183. 10. 
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Tile word ‘‘second,” jjasses in compounds from the 

meaning “haying as second” to that of “with,” and independ- 
ently to that of alter (ego), i. e., a friend. Familiar examples are 
those given by Speyer, rhaj/advlUi/u^ “(doubled) with his shad- 
owy,” ((si(bd{tl(/<{ “seconded ]>y liis sword.” An example of the 
])ersona] construction is Yin/uil/ulnaih^lfu/d^ “along with X.,” 
xiy. GO. 11 ^ (compare with instrumental, iii. 313. 47) ; 

am ihdtlj/idj^ “my friend,” xiii. 102. 57. The idiom, though 
perha])s not new, is not often used, — generally in late passages. 
Another case occurs in v. 50. 20, KrsHiido}tli/(fh^ a passage not 
removed from the suspicion of being a late adornment. 

The second ordinal answers to our “another” in such phrases 
as dvlfn/iisdgaraulhha^ “like another ocean while the “same” 
is ex 2 )ressed by the first cardinal : ed^.tiduhkhdh prthahsuJdidh^ 
“having the same sorrows hut separate pleasures,” i. 10. 4 and 
50; ekfnih<(^ el^ahhojami^ “having the same aim, food,” etc.“ 

Ordinals are occasionally used to indicate time. First in 
time, as contrasted with a subsequent event, is, indeed, gener- 
ally given by “former,” pfun^ifrdixlH i, “ ])relmunary 

symptoms,” xii. 228. 1; ov px r a “previously,” i. 1(S9. 22; 
hut pnitlunmi is used in the same way, prathaimaa . . . pxpedt^ 
“at first and afterwards,” xii. 227. GS, etc. A “second time” 
is di^ltlipnti^ iii. GO. 7; di^lli pxnxtui idum. “twice 

before and now for the third time,” iii. 92. 9; pffr}ui))h . . . 
piuiiih . . . Idani trtlipnn^ “first, then again, and now for the 
third time,” xyiii. 3. 35; often as adj., tftlj/d jljn dm ttnxi, 
krt'd^ “this is the third examination you have taken,” ib. 32. 

Before passing on to. the epic methods of indicating arithme- 
tical processes in detail, I may remark that with the exception 
of time (and religions observances), where the duodecimal sys- 

^ The next stanza, xiv. 66. 13, has a form not recognized in the lexi- 
con, pitrsvasdiiii as compared with the reguleiv pitrsvasdram, the latter 
found in v. 90. 1 ; viii. 87. 16 ; xiv. 52. 58. Another late passage, vi, 
116. 3, has svaadm (\\keduhitdm in Virata; the last noticed by Holtz- 
mann, Anhang^ g 371). 

^ Occasionally ambiguous. Thus, ekapatnitd is the condition of hav- 
ing “the same wife”; but in R. v. 28. 13, ekapatnltvam is having 
“only one wife.” But the context makes the meaning clear. 

3 The expansion is rather wide on this side and varies between time- 
divisions (twelve years of fasting, sacrificing, etc.) and religious num- 
bers, for example, the twelve syllables of thepdda of ihejagatl verse, 
iii. 184. 19 (observe navdhsara brhatl, ib. 16). 
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tern, 12, (30) 60, etc., is naturally selected, the decimal system 
is in ordinary use, both for the system of administration, xii. 
87. Ilf., and for the army, ib. 100. 31, etc. But it does not 
apj^ear in any system of measures and only once is used of 
weights, though it should be added that the indications of 
values are so rare as to be of little importance (in iii’. 134. 15, 

garifih (jatmndnam vahanU ; also ref. PW.). 

COUNTING AND ADDITION. 

Except in counting up money, and a poetical 

use of yi0 and i/o(/<f> [naixll '^va yoga (furuuidnio. of 

the nine digits in counting, iii. 134. 16; t(un. 'umlvmtiuh ki^n- 
n.am veldni diuastnh ca yuyoja ha^ “ she reckoned the time,’’ ib. 
296. 7), the usual word for count (counting is yanand) is {pray 
yanayati^ as in iii. 193. 28, yatrd diwvi nu y a ay ante ^ “where 
days are not counted;” samyanand nd “there’s no count- 
ing,” xiv. 73. 24; yanayasva^ “count,” iii. 72. 23; a word 
that passes into the sense of reckon, think, especially with Vf\ 
and regard, ea, tdn, yanayd7a ds^ilj^ “disregarded them,” viii. 
37. 10 {yanaye in R. vii. 16. 42 appears as y<fy(\ auuuimn jui 
yane^ ‘ ‘ I don’t regard men ”). Often follows the object compared 
in the instrumental, na> yanaydmy etdns trmnd ^ph ‘‘I do not 
care a straw for them,” ii. 44. 34. Though ganeya is used, yet 
the corresponding adjective, calculable, is \xm2iX\j parbaeya or 
mmhhyeya^ stohl'/rya^ i. 74. 33; iii. 121. 11, etc.; i. 55. 2, yak- 
oxtsya yajnah patasuihkhya akUfh; xiii. 107. 36, sa/iiik/iyd at/- 
ywid^ “incalculable num])er.” The idea of addition is given 
both by simple juxta230sition, usually j)i'efixing, of cardinal or 
even ordinal (above) numbers, whereby it is sometimes doubtful 
whether, as in dayayatmn^ the modification is by addition or by 
multiplication; and by adhiham^^,^ in ehd yatddhihd (i. 115. 21 
and 41, eJkddhihayadam purnarn^ yatarn paneddMkam^ or pre- 
fixed) ; that of comidcteness, \)y pmriia^ full, sdyra^ all, and apl 
^ndparL Only the last requires a word.^ The native scho- 

^ tatali praganaydm dsuJi kasya varo ^dya, “they calculated whose 
turn it was,” i. 164. 14. 

purna: “they say that ten hundreds are a full, _pilrna, thou- 
sand,” hi. 134. 17. For adpra; gatam sagram, “a whole hundred,” xii. 
112. 6 ; B. G. V. 7. 28; for api: “still be to thee even (full) ninety-nine 
sons, but abandon this one,” gatam ekonam apy astu putrdndm, tyajai 
'nam ekam, i. 115. 37. 
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Hast gives to pari not the sense of completeness but of addition. 
tTnfortniiately he does not recognize the reading 
given above, but he renders parkuiturila(jn by fifteen at iii. 1. 
11 and iii. 93. 28, and at ii. 3. 37 by ‘‘fourteen over” (more). 
On p({rlsj)dt((}a^ at iii. 78. 2, he says nothing. Completeness 
would seem to be the real meaning by analogy ^nir isifviv at- 

for example in iii, 108. 13 ff., raha.rnfparlvatmrdn . . . 
r<fniv({tii((r<(rahaHrr fu (jatr dir nr. 

Less I'ommon is tlie use of nitara. In i. 12<S. 18, (;ata)n eJcoU 
t(fr((ni todn?,, “ahxindred of them with one more.” So in iii. 
308. 1, daeottara in the phrase <n(kle d(ap>ftare pakm.^ "'on the 
eleventli briglit half-nionth ” (after ten full months). This 
accords not only with the scholiasf’s explanation but also "with the 
usual allotment of ten (whole) months of pregnancy. Other 
examples of uttara as plus Avill be found correctly given in the 
Petersburg lexicon. C^ollocpiial is him vtiaiuoa., “what more?”; 

not to \\^\Q. nftaramR is to he unable to reply to a remark. 
Another word for “more” is ‘urdhram^ over, beyond, with 
ablative. An adjective with ]H(ras or param also does duty for 
“ more”: pddiivifki^dm. }iar<da;Mm^ “beyond a hundred guards,” 

vi. 95. 30; p((r<n]ir<fh<ii^rd rlprdh^ “over a thousand priests,” 

xii. 38. 24; as i>ar((< itself is used, (daji;- od ‘‘pi ip it at pa rah., “ one 
more than a luindred,” i. 115. 1; ^amratrarapardh hpiptth., 
“more than a year (of) nights,” i. 221. 13 (viii. 90. 01; 78. 55, 
parahipita mdi para ihpata have already been cited by Professor 
Iloltzmann, Zur GesrhiehU., i. p. 161. Examples are not 
numerous). hTllakantha follows an improbable tradition in 
attributing the meaning of “more” to in oiutrinpi., (a 
sword) “more than thirty” thumbs in length, tringadancfuld- 
dliihah., iv. 42. 16, and elsewhere. 

The word, adhiha> or ahhyadhiha., is used to convey a com- 
parative notion, “more than,” dlrghehhyap ca rnanusyehhyah 
prai)idndd> adhiho hhnvi., “greater in size even than tall men,” 

xiii. 160. 15; which leads to the sense “superior to,” Idgliwre 
mastavepi samestmi ahhyadhikah., i. 132. 15, and even to that 
of “more happy.” The ablative usually follows. Examples : 

viii. 35. 4, Ipvardd a.dhikali.^ (Brahman) “greater than ^iva.” 

vii. 74. 25, yoydt tratto ^dhiho ^rjimah., “superior to you 

thi'ough pi'actice.” 

viii. 32. 61, Juirno hy alhyadliikah Fdrtlidt., the same. 
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viii. 83. 31, ahhyadJdko rasah^ “a better taste.” 
iii. 92. lo, h> naraadhJnjadJdhfs taUfh^ “more blessed (supe- 
rior, better off) than lie.” 

So {(ddi'if) adhiJx'ani is used as the comparative-maker of adjec- 
tives: Homo RoJdnydnh (d)liy{ulhihA)o prdim an “Soma 

was more in love witliRohbu,” xii. 343. ,57; sd \ild’kam (johha- 
oidnd^ “she was more lovely,” i. 221, 20. But ((dJdha twcxj 
mean “too great,” as in the only defect of Arjuna: pi a dike 
\^y<d \Udke^ xiv. 87. 8 (his cheekbones were too prominent).^ 

SUBTRACTION. 

The farmer’s crop which is sadhlidyaparlpiddlia is “cleared” 
of the royal tax, that is, the sixth, part of it has been subtracted, 
xiii. 112. 19. The usual term to indicate that one number has 
been subtracted from another is daa^ lacking, deficient, paueo- 
n.am “a hundred les^ five,” iii. 72. 11. The independent 

use of this word is rare: Tine deiyojane yatod^ “two incomplete 
leagues” (not quite two), ix, 5. 50. Nilakantha recognizes the 
meaning of mjuna^ the usual word for almost, in lauira^ which 
occurs in ii. 15. 22, eiauii sarvdn vape cidxTe flardsandliaJi pita- 
vardn^ “he has overcome almost all a hundred,” after it has 
been said that the kings OYcrcome were a hundred and one, and 
just before the more precise statement that they numbered 
eighty-six and that fourteen remained, pern rdjanp catimhtpa^ 
<;L 18 and 25, to complete the tale of one hundred. As one and 
a hundred means only a large number, “not (piite,” is 

supported by the context as the j^robable meaning of inaira^ and 
another passage also seems to show that this meaning, not recog- 
nized in the lexicon, which gives only “at least” with numbers, 
is possible. This is na hap cid aharat taTra sakasrddarani 
arhanam^ “no one brought as tribute there less than a thou- 
sand,” ii. 35. 11, literally “a tribute having a diminished thou- 
sand,” so that aeara^ “less,” foims the counterpart to uUara^ 
“more.” The other meaning, from the idea of “less,” that of 
“at least,” is, however, the usual one, as in inantrlnah trya- 

^ For ‘‘ a half more than all ” we have ‘‘ all and more by ” in xiii. 135. 
10 (extension of Manu iv. 85) ; ardliendi Hani sarvdni ufpatilp Tcathyate 
^dhiJeah', The scholiast says adhiJeaJ). is in antithesis to a little, kpjoira, 
king (equal to all these by a half is a great king). 
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“at least three,” xii. 83. 47. The “deficieiit” idea is 
common enough with nouns, for example, (/undoara^ “deficient 
in qualities,” and glides naturally into the comhination with 
numbers. Another example of the rarer sense may, I think, he 
found in xii. 321. 158: funt/nd i7(f(;ahha(fena tcftas tv 

an I/O (T<(<;dnardilj^ where “at least ten” scarcely makes the 
reciiiired antitliesis of not eyen ten; for the sense seems to he 
that a very energetic warlike king “should he satisfied with a 
tenth and any other with still less.’” Opposed, l)y the way, to 
avara in the usual sense is parnnua As showm above, piuaf 
means “more;” paranai means “at most,” HalnmrapaTcmia^ 
“at most a thousand,” and this “most” is used for “whole,” 
trioivnaparmnopta^ of seeds kept to tlie highest point of three 
years, or, as we should say, three whole years, xiv. 91. IG. 

The “remainder” is (jesam or as \\\ panoa gat anh, sat 

ra gesjtni dindndm t((V(( jivit a sy a ^ “the remainder of thy life is 
fifty-six days,” xii. 51. 14; gistam alpani naJp “our life’s rem- 
nant is short;” gegesv anyesu Icdlesu “at otlier times, on remain- 
ing occaKsions,” i. 122. 2G; “as for the rest,” agemt<(h^ 
“wholly” (without I'emainder). The participle is more com- 
mon than the noun, varsdni truji ghtdnd^ “three years remain,” 
XV. 20. 32, and so often, especially with other participles, hata- 
r/.sVd7q “those left from the killed,” still alive, xii. 54. 5, etc. 
The verb commonly used is hiyate^ “is less” {avagisyate^ 
“remains,” avagdsUim^ gistam)^ opposed to atirwyate “is 
more;” mrmhhmati^ “is equal”* (equal in size is generally sani^ 
mitaon) ; for “ equal ” as quit, tbe same word, nhliaymn tat soma- 
hhutara^ “both sides are quit,” xii. 139. 24; equal, of scales, 
tula me saimahhutem sanid tisthati {samto ^Jtarh sar-oahhutesa)^ 
xii. 263. 10. Compare xii. 176. 10: 

dldnicamyam ca fdpyani ca< tnlayd> samatolayam 

atyarleyata. ddridryani rdjydd api gunddh ikani^ 

“I weighed in the scale poverty and kingship ; poverty having 
more good qualities surpassed even kingship.” The measure is 
given hy either of size (as usual) or of number, as in 


^ Just before, the dagavarga is the group of imperial factors, but this 
does not seem to be referred to in this verse. The king, sa, is expressly 
mahotsdha and fond of military duties. 
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xiii. 107. 32, lonuHlra pra'inanena mmam^ 

sc. }Ey(car)napatasi/<f^ (he is exalted in the Brahnian world) 
‘‘equally (as to years) with the number of hairs” (of a hundred 
bearskins). “Less” as inferior, secondary, is (/duna (see the next 
paragraph) . 


MULTIPLICATION. 

While the word for tinies in its literal sense is (-?v//vo//) 
krtvah^ -piinrakrtiuiH ‘*kt<fh^ i. 107. 49; 

passim, the verb for times, multiply, is {papt}/, whence yinjlhi, 
imiltiplied by (the number preceding), literally “ (jualihed.” In 
later texts, (iup1lTt<(‘ is used in just the same way, but in tlie 
epic this word is, I think, used only in dinguntkrUiinli'fnrufd 
[Great Epie^ p. 419). Lithe same way, (/nmhhuta. is used in 
later texts for gaplta^ multiplied, but in the epic it means infe- 
rior (compare ga/una)^ giimhliutu gunah .^arve thtlaoitl hi para- 
hramie^ “all qualities are qualified in (inferior to) valor,” ii. 10. 
11. But usually no verb is needed to express multiplication, 
which as a formal arithmetical process the epic has as little occa- 
sion to make use of as subtraction. But the informal multipli- 
cation of ordinary Language, double, thrice, a hundred-fold, 
without formal sums, is as common as in any other language, 
and the times thus indicated is regularly expressed either by 
simple juxtaposition of numbers, whereby, as has ah'eady been 
said, one is uncertain whether addition or multiplication is 
intended, as in pancaptttain^ one hundred and five or five him- 
dred, iv. 43. 6 (only the syntax sometimes shows decidedly, oiard- 
ndm 2 ^o^dmpancdpid em paUw mdlviyate^ “a reckoned as 
five [and] fifty men,” v. 155. 28) ; or by the noun guna^ as in 
satpird dvigunaprotralp “having six heads and double as many 
ears,” hi. 225. 17; ehdlham tHgundih parciUp “each one (he 
wopnded) with three times the number of arrows ” (each had 
used), viii. 48. 70; tataJi sastigune kdle^ “in a time sixty times 
longer than that,” xiii. 28. 10. In this last case the same idea 
is expressed in the following stanzas without guna^ but perhajjs 
only because this word has been used several times already. 
Thus in 11, tatas tu dvipate kdlelccbhate kmylaprsthatdm^ “in a 
time two hundred (times longer) than that.” As an adverb: 
tatah patagunarh duJikhamida.m mam asprpad hhrpam^ “this 
grief has afflicted me sorely, a hundred times worse than that,” 
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xi. 27. 33. In tliis use gnna lias ousted almost completely tlie 
old vrt of trlvrt^ wliicli survives only in a few hereditary turns, 
A very uncommon equivalent is santhhi/a^ as in xv. 3. 63, yasyn 
nayasahasri^jHA. caUi^aoijyiyev vfd Ijfiknn^ “whose strength is 
comparable with a thousand elepliants^ a hundred times over 
(numbered a hundred). Between the qualitative and temporal 
meaning, Avhere the word is etpiivalent to krtoah^ “times,” 
lies the ai)plication found in ii, 24. G, where, in a wrestling- 
match, one is whirled about a hundred times, (jatarpinmn^ a 
description, by the way, copied in many details l)y the writer of 
iv. 13, where (;1. 36, for example, has the same expression. 
Here ch^lyniKiin occurs in a physical sense also, i^ahso ilmynnai'n 
mkn\ “he doubled that demon up,” i. 163. 27 and elsewhere. 

A combination of adding and multiplying, as in ‘ ‘ more than 
so many times that ” is expressed by the gunated numeral (to 
use this word thus) plus the word for “more.” Thus, “he 
gave them wealth more than five times what they had asked 
him for” is prudac oa dniinnain . . . yatko Ix'-taDcmtaa te tas- 
mim tatiAh panmifunddhikain^ ii. 12. 15. Without “more”: 
yatho '^piAdhfam CimryuAh hdryali rathah^ “let my 

chariot be fuimished with five times (as many arrows) as the 
teachers enjoin,” yu. 112. 48; yfAt/ul vetia dvigunajh detsi^ 
“you know twice as much as he knows,” viii. 32. 62. Here 
partial correlation takes the place of the comparative (al.)lative) 
idea. The more elaborate construction is also common, as in 
xiii, 100. 7: yatJba ca grhlna^ tosiAJi . . . tatha (jatagnnd pfltir 
devatcmdm^ “a hundredfold so great is the joy of the divinities 
as is the satisfaction of the householder.” 

Sometimes, when the completion of the clause is easily, under- 
stood, it is left out entirely, and we find (of the aliuia sacrifice) 
dahundm trigunddi hiiru^ tritiHiAh vrqjatn.^ “make the fee 
threefold, let it reach treble,” xiv. 88. 14,’ that is, make it three 
times more (than ordinary) . 

Some curiously awkward methods of multiplying are found. 
In i, 55. 2, after saying that Indra’s sacrifices are a hundred in 


^ So in using the ablative it is not necessary, any more than in Greek, 
to be precise in the application of the case following times that 
agvamedhdd dagagiinam phaJam dlmJ}., “they say the fruit is ten-fold 
(that of) a horse-sacrifice,” iii. 82. 27. 
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number, tbe poet adds: “But your sacrifice here, O 

BJifirata, is futha para }‘ti tidyascun'kliyaih yat<nh. vd/,” wbick tbe 
scboliast explains as equal to an ayitta oi ^Ukra’s (100x100), 
but perhaps only anotlier hundred is intended. In xiv. Go. 18, 

. however, there is no escaping the awkwardness with which one 
number is multiplied into another of a separate category. What 
the poet wants to say is sixty tlioiisand camels and twice as 
many hundred horses, which he exju’esses ])y “ twice as many 
horses hundreds,” sjistir usJrasaJiatinl n I ratmii ilinf/uuii ha yah. 
This is followed by civy- with the plural noun, py/Za/fd'y?/’ 

ra.tha(j edl hm tdiaul eva harc-miDah^ that is, “just as much” 
instead of “as many.” So in iii. 281. 10-12, “fourteen crores 
of Pi9ricas, twice as much of Baksasas, dimtitvat (with genitive 
and with hot yah supplied), and three times as many TaLsas,” 
tatah trigund yahsdh. Similarly, ydvat tasya hliavet X)}isti8 tego 
(etc.), Kfme tattrigunara.^ “however much may be Arjuna’s 
prosperity, glory, etc., Ivrsna’s is three times that,” xiii. 148. 
34. Ordinarily the numeral adjectives agree with the nouns 
compared, as in iii. 122. 27, ydvantah pid}Hihdh prohtdh soaids 
tdvanta, eva tu ^ vii. 201, 59, mstiui mirmmluurdni tddanty 
eva yafdJi'l ca. A connecting link is furnished by tdvat as part 
of a compound ydi^anti tasyd voaidni tdoadyugasahasrani., iii. 
200. 71, etc. 

Another case of comparing numerically different sorts of 
things IS found in vii. 65. 9, but here the number is the same: 
vdrhsiKj ca y fipd ydvantah . . . te tathdi \h(- punay cd hvje 
tdvantah hdncand dthavaJt. 

Distribution is expressed by repetition, wutli or without an 
adverb: navame navame dianl . . . dapdhe veil gate gate., “ each 
ninth day ... as often as the tenth day passed,” xiii. 107. 39, 
43; traydndni ^uithunam mrearn ekdihasya, prthah prthalc., 

“ each one separately lias two of the three,” xiv. 18. 27. This 
relieves one of the necessity of distinguishing between each and 
all; for examjile, in xiv. 90. 34, hudaoam hudaoam sarve mja- 
hhajanta., “they all divided (so that each obtained) one 
kudaca iii. 124. 21, catasrag^ cd ^yatd dahstrd yojandndni 
gatam gatam^ “ four fangs extending a hundred leagues each.” 
But ekdlha is usually expressed, as above and in ii. 52. 21, daU 
tvdi dediko dagagatan karijardn., “each giving ten hundred 
elephants.” The noxtn used alone may be singular, jdtam 
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oa sa 2^i(tr((r]h I'Hipaty amJ}haHl^ ‘^slie throws in the water (each) 
son when born,” or plural, [putrcui)^ 

i. 98. 13 and 99. 43. The verb may agree with the singular: 
ekaikas te tada imiplU I'variunjfdj pitrlynol^sj/dte^ xii. ^27. 116, 
perhaps only ‘metrical, as in the same chapter (jochidiox (pJcCunl^ 
9I. 88. The late derivative vhalkiUjyeuM is found in xii. 326. 
38, t(dl <ihf<(hjntr<(lii(jian((}n sfrrauij/aui> ddryayam dsfcr ekdika- 
(hero the grove opens out from the third htki^yd of the 
palace) . 

AVith adjectives the cardinal stem prefixed, multiplies the 
adjective, catarhhadrittarak^ “four times as hajjpy (com- 

pared) with you,” in vii. 55. 49. and xii. 29. 30, two scenes 
where all the “kings that died” are spoken of at length in two 
different but related accounts, of some value for the history of 
the epic.^ In vii. 70. 25, the phrase is intensified: eaturhha- 
dr at ar as Uayd hhadrai^atddli ikidp 

Finally, there is the inultiiDli cation expressed by dhd as an 
ending, which gives not only the times of division and conse- 
quent mxiltiplication of parts, and time literally, ehadJid^ “at 
one time,” but also the multijfie times in numbers, saj^tadha.^ 
“seven times (over).” Saj^ta^ tridhd is thus equivalent to sapjta 
trigundni. In xii. 223. 22, the Gandharvas dance sat saltasrdni 


^ The instrumental is not so very rare. Compare eko hi hahubhih 
greydrii ^‘one (sage) better than many” (fools), iii. 99. 22; 7co nu svan^ 
tataro mayd, ix. 61. 21 ; $d ’pa kfgatarl mayd^ xii. 128. 14 ; durinar^ana'- 
taras tvayd, xii. 227. 81. The ablative is used after a positive, mama 
halam bhlmam vdyor api, ‘‘my strength is greater than the wind,” xii. 
155. 6. One case expresses comparison, the other the distance from,. 
sukhdt suTchataram prdptahj “coming from joy to more joy,” xiii. 119. 
11. The ablative is found with only an implied comparison, rdjydd 
devatvam icchanti, “they wish godship from kingship,” xii. 180. 20,. 
leading to preference {vrae and abl. ; also grey an ddho na bhaksaiiam, i. 
230. 21, etc.; Holtzmann, §292 b). Noticeable is the double ablative 
showing clearly the construction’s origin, svavlrydd rdjavlrydc ca sva, 
vlryam halavattaram^ “ fi‘om (of) his own and a king’s, his own power 
is stronger,” xii. 165. 18. Holtzmann, at §281, gives a few more exam- 
ples of the instrumental. To the gen. comparat., my Great JSJpio, p. 
478, add maranam gobhanam (—varam) tasya^ i. 79. 13. 

2 The introduction of the former is in the latter put at the end of the 
account and the latter omits the second Eama, which completes the list 
of sixteen in Drona. Bharata, too, changes places, being the antepe- 
nultimate king in Qanti but the fifth in Dro^a, which has several later 
features. 
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saptadlia^ literally in seven groups of six thousands, or seven 
times six thousand, that is, a not unusual amplification hy a 
sacred multiple of an old group, for the Atharva Yeda, xi. 5. 2, 
gives the same conventional saUahasralj^ though here three 
hundred thirty-three are added. The e^jic itself gives to the 
Gandharvas another conventional number at iii. 13i). 0, where 
they are eighty-eight thousand in number and the Yaksas are 
four times as many, ((sj(lrltis<di({t<r(l.n} (ranfnufnulh , .. 
edi ciiturg undlj , Another example is furnished ])y the list 
of Munis in seven groups of seven each, at xiii. 151. 42: /7// dr 
mimayo eJivyd (di'dfhfh sapta 8 <( 2 >f({(lJid^ “seven, one ])y 
one, reckoned sevenfold ” (a different account in xiii. lOG. 37 ff.). 
Compare also m‘ptatllid saptif. napfasv ; Janina mjdailhd^ xiv. 
20. 23 and 27. The number of times a multiplied god ap 2 )ears 
is often expressed thus, as when Budra, kind and terrible, one- 
eyed and three-eyed, appears as ekuilhd^ (hddhd., ha Inal ltd ^ 
yatadhd^ saliciBradhCi^ yafasaJiasradJid^ xiii. 101. 43. One of 
his forms, by the way, is dhvmra^ which gives, it is said, his 
name of /(??), a title found only here, xiii. 162. 9, and 

vii. 202. 129, two passages of the same period and content, a 
late epic “ ^‘‘^tarudriya.” 


DIVISION. 

Halving is expressed hy dvdidhlhhu oy - kar ox dind]idkar ; 
other divisions hy tridlid {trdidluim)^ eatardha^ and so on, with 
kar or mhhap e. g., dayadha kdryant “the remainder 

is to he divided tenfold;” dvidhd krtd jlhvdlp (“ therefore the 
snakes’) tongues were cloven,” i. 34. 23 {diujihvdy c<( krtdh^ 
24); gavdvi dvdidlnkrtah klmrdlp klmrdn diyidlid Icarot^ 
“Budra clove the hoofs of his hull and other cattle,” viii. 34. 
105. The half, ardlia^ is used no more with nouns than with 
participles: ardluminam lahdhmdn^ “he got half of Indra’s 
throne,” iii. 126. 38; ardhacyutdsaiuili^ “half flung from 
their seat,” vii. 196. 15; also of course with other numhers. 
With words of time, ardha follows or precedes in mcisd- 
rdha^ ardhamdsa^ and means either the middle (of day or 
night, ardhadivasa^ -rdtra) or half: ardhardtrasamaye^ “at 
midnight” (so passim) ; yady ardhadivasam yudhyate^ “if he 
fights half a day,” vii. 190. 46 {ciTdhadhmBam gatvd^ “going 
half a day,” B. vii. 46. 24). 
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Besides ardhanumf^ inontli and a lialf ” may of course be 
expressed in full. Thus, where rad is used exactly as in m<2 
cimai^ in iy. 21. 17, rad dlrghadi Jxsama hdlaia t^Hira. mdmai 
ardlufdt ca sa/a/aaUfi/i^ ‘‘have patience for a short time, a 
month and a half” (^zzzsdrd/iff) . 

The use of ardJai with other numbers shows that, as in the 
case of two numbers joined and indicating that the former inll li- 
enees the latter without specifying how (e, g. d.in^a 0 Lit(A’:=^\\S) or 
1000), the ])rehxed ardha modifies the word with which it is 
connected, but does not specify whether by addition or sub- 
traction or multiplication. So anViarjatioa is one hundred 
modilied by one half, just as ckagafata is one hundred modified 
by one, and the hearer is left to determine whether this means 
half a hundred or one hundred plus a half (hundred). With 
other fractions, however, there is understood a conventional 
modification of subtraction. Thus “ half-f ourth ” is always (as 
adjective) three and a half, that is four as modified by a half. 
For example, up to two and a half koss is ‘‘to the half -third 
/rem*,” i. e. to the third koss as modified by a half, kropdd 
ardJiafrt2iidtd 

When not defined, hhdrja and “part,” mean a (piarter, 

mUirhlid(}a—pdd((^ a (fourth) part (of a quadruped). For three 
quarters is used either “three quarter parts” or “three parts.” 
The. usual meaning of “three-part,” trihhd(ja^ is one third, but 
it occurs also in the later epic (as in still later literature) in the 
meaning of three quarters. For other divisions, the part is 
made explicit, afdUdidga^ Only kald is almost always 

iV* 

iii. 190. 10, {krte miuspdd dhemaah) adharraapadaviddhas tio 
trlhhir anedih p^i^cdlsthiUdb^ 

ib. 11 and 12, trlhlilr ahpdlJi^ cxiiurthdn^.eaa. 

In the pseudo-epic, the same situation is expi’essed 'hj petdono 
dharmah (in Treta), di^ipdda^ pdda [adhare to which is 

added the unique idea that even this quarter in Kali is so dimin- 
ished as to leave one sixty-fourth, hhaMt kdlain-^esena kald 
dJuiDnasyaspdafb^ xii. 268. 33-34 {eaturthdnpa also xii. 283. 51). 


^ The passage is cited in full on p. 147, below. I fail to understand 
Speyer’s explanation, S. Syntax ^ § 301, that ardhatrtiya in such a case 
means having the third being [but] half.” 
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ii. 08. 78, cmllim'n harafi vdi crest/udj jfdclo hhavatil'armn, 
iv. 52. 17, halacatvrhh(j(ja^ “one fourtli the army.” 
xii. 24. 12, dilayn haJhadhhuym'n yo rdsfiunh oia dddral's/itl 
pnitiyrli n at I tatpdjKim caturarujena hhurnipah . 

ii. 5. 70, 

I'aocid ayasya cd ^rdh&na oatuvhhdijeaa 'i>d pan ah 
pdxlahhdydiH trihjnr rd "^pl vyayah S((niij'a<l<lJry<rfe taoa^ 
“are your expenses covered hy a half or a (juarter, or 
at any rate hy thi-ee quarters of your income 
vii. ISO. 1, * 

trihhdyam dfrf.ig<\ylyd )ii rdfrydah yiuld/i aut <fvarf.ata<^ 
“the battle v^as renewed when one third the night was 
left.” 
vii. 191. 9, 

ta^vja cd ^hnas trihhdrjena. l\yiyadn ja[/)n}ih 2^atattri{U^ 
“in the course of one third of that day,” 

The “third” may of course be expressed, as in xii. 285. 23, 
labheta hlidffaai . . . ardham tathd Ididyaai atho fiEiyaai. In xiii. 
168. 28, trdjJidyayesa “having three quarters left.” 

In i. 90. 21 (as ardhdrdJia still later means a fourth) one 
eighth is ex^messed by “half a fourth,” tiirlydrdharn as- 
ydmo mvyasiydVhdilxayo vaya^n^ “we shall severally give a half 
of the fourth of our power,” said by the eight Yasus. It is 
rather remarkable that Krsna is described in xii. 281, 62 as this 
fraction of God: mulastlidyl malidde.iadi . , . tatsthah .^rjati td7i 
hhdvdn . . , turlyardhena tasye ^uiada vlddhi JCeyavaia. 

When quarters are mentioned, as when ^ri is quartered, 
caturdha xnhliaMd^ and the quarters are enumerated, the first is 
2 )dda alone, the others are dmtlya^ trtlya^ catarfha^ xiii. 

225. 19ff. 

According to the commeiitatox', triyuna^ threefold, like tri- 
hJidga^ also means one third in v, 55. GO, where, after eleven 
armies have been contrasted with the seven which in comparison 
are called ovynndh^ “deficient,” the deficiency is declared to be 
great enough to wain-ant a battle, for 

hcdam trigunato hmam yodhyaia p>^'dha JBfhasp)atih 
jyarehhyas trlgiind ce '^yam auona rdjann aulJdnd^ 

whereto IST. remarks that the adverb means (deficieiit) by a 
third, tryangeaa^ and the adjective “a third more.” And cer- 
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taiiily if number is implied at all, eleven are not tlirice seven bnt 
may be loosely reckoned as a gronp of three fours, deducting 
one of which would leave seven, so the ‘‘deficient” host would 
be “a third less” and the host of eleven wmdd he “a third 
more” (measured by itself). There seems, however, to be a 
conscious play on words here, for in the next stanza the “ defi- 
ciency,” nymuftu^ is explained as (juntdrunon or a moral lack. 

In vituperation, which exercises the epic ])uets a good deal, it 
is customary to say that an opponent is not worth a lialf, a 
quarter, or a sixteenth of the other man. In praise, on the other 
hand, one says that the object of praise is worth one and a half 
of the other. One sixteenth, expressed eitlier as “ sixteenth par- 
ticle ” or simply a particle or a particle-part, denotes the smallest 
part usually taken into account. The word gives the last 
imperishable fraction of the moon visible before it disappears 
(xii. 305. 4, so the pure soul, kalCi suksjnu^ ib. (3 and 335. 40). 
The adjective full is sometimes added to the part. Twice this 
fraction is exceeded, once by saying that one eighteenth will not 
express the relation of inferiority, once by descending to one 
hundredth part to express contem})t. Apart from vituperation, 
the “sixteenth particle” is emifioyed in a few old phrases. It 
is found also in Mann and in Buddhistic literature. Examples : 

i. 100. 08, agnihofraih trayl vidyd Hantdnam apt efi dcsayam 

sarvdm/ etdny apcctyasya kaldni nd ^rhwitlspdafim, 

ii. 41. 27, isUnh dtittam adhltani ea yajndg ca haJmdaksindh 

sariKim etad c^xityasya kaldui nd soda fun, 

iii. 91. 23, na sa Pdrthasya samgraine kaUirn arJiati soda fun. 

So iii. 174. 3; 254, 27; 257. 4 (your sacrifice is inferior) ; vii. 
3{). 7 (the army); vii. 111. 30h With iv. 39. 14, na 

cd '^rjiinah kald purrud mania,, “Arjiina is not (as much as) one 
whole (sixteenth) part of me;” v. 49. 34, nd ''yarn hald '^pl sanx- 
purnd Pdndavdndm,^ “he is not even one whole (sixteenth) par- 
ticle of the Pandus.’’ So in vii. 197. 17, 

yah Imldm sodaciyn purndin Dlianamjaya na te hdiati. 


^ In the next stanza, nd Ham Pdrthasya samyuge (rare genitire), “not 
equal to.” 

2 So I read (compare the next citation). P\V. accepts the text, hald- 
'purrio, s. V. 
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In viii. 15. 28 it is said, “all weapons are not worth a sixteenth 
part of him.” As an eqniyalent of jjnfMha of a measure) 
is used where it is appropriate, xiv. 90. 7, “this sacrifice is not 
equal to ^^rastha of grain of (given hy) a man living by glean- 
ing corn,” m7\'t}(prast}ien<(- na tulyah. 

In religious writing, besides the phrase above is found a 
(Buddhistic) comparison, repeated, xii. 171. 40 ; 177»51; 277. G: 

yae va Ji'rnyuisiikJifoh loJce yac ra ilivyimi umhat mdxiuini 
tl\yial^Hayas}ddiasyal de na ^rhatah JidliDiu 

This stanza is in fact attributed to the same Buddhistic king 
who sings of his happiness in having nothing, and it is associated 
with that famous stanza in the last two passages. In the same 
way is used 7vala> alone : 

a(;u((med7uisa7i asrasya vdjcqyeyapatasya ca 
yogasya 7xxday€i tdta na tidycmi Diclyate p7iala)n^ 
xii. 324. 9 (a Yoga improvement of Spruch 791). 

I have found the “ sixteenth ” phrase but once in a tristubh 
stanza, with a slight alteration in form and sense (truth sur- 
passes all possessions) ; 

iii. 31. 22, rdjyaui cn d7i(i)i.aih ea 

sarvaub no satyasya upftiti. 

A curious account of the distribution of the world’s wealth in 

vi. 0. 23 asserts that Kubera has one quarter of the valuables 
of Meru, out of which he disj^enses one particle-23art to mankind, 
equivalent to one sixty-fourth of all, as in the case of Kali’s 
virtue (above) : 

tasmdt 7cuhero h7iagma7ip caturt7iam h7idga})b cipiuU 
tatedb Tcaldn^am inttasya manusyeldiycdb p>myaec7icitl, 

Examjdes of other fractions in scorn: i. 201. 13, {yu(M7be) 
Rdd7ieyasya na j^ddaldtuTc^ “not worth a quail er of him;” iii. 
253. 9, na m '‘pi ‘pddah7id7i> Karnah PdndaiHcndm {d7ia]burvede ) ; 

vii. 76. 1, tesCuh mryam mama, '‘Td7iena na Udyam^ “their 
power is not equal to half of me;” xii. 155. G, 7<cdd'in astdda<fim^ 
prdndir na me 2 nd( 2 :>noti mdriita7b ; x, 12. 17, ncb sanid mama 
mryasya g.atdn^end '‘ 2^1 pinditcdi., “they all together are not 
equal to one hundredth part of my tiower.” 


* This for the older -fj is a pseudo-epic alteration of the old phrase. 
It occurs in the Wind and Qalmali fable. 
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A baclc-Landed boast of Ivarna, wliicb, I tliiuk, tbe poet 
intentionally makes iucolierent, is that of Tiii. 43. 0, He Qalya- 
s<(hasrer((( vrynjinjinn aJnon pa rdn^ ‘‘I could conquer the enemy 
without (the help of) a thousand (J'alyas,” i. e., “I am e(pial to 
a thousand (''alyas,” or rather ‘Svitliout a thousand times 
over.” ^'idya mockingly replies that Karna talks nonsense; 
whereupon Karna returns “more and double abuse,” 

( Iv vj u n a n t- hh T ' }/( (h . 

On the other hand, in lauding a friend, one and a half is the 
norm of comparison, as in the following examples: 

vii. 72. 34, mayd hlltyardhaynnah {putrali)^ “my son is 
equal to me one and a half times over ” (some- 
times simply “equal to me”). 

xi. 20. 1, (lilJiyardJiaguaam dJnrr yam hale . . . tvayd 

“who in power they say is equal to one and a 
half times his father and you” (Krsna!). But the 
comparison, too, is once used scornfully: 

ix. 33. 19, adhyarilhena (fiinene ^yaih yadd yitmtarl mama 
na taflm J)Jtdrtan(sfrasy((^ “this club of mine is 
one and a half times heavier than that of D.” 

Apart from this belligerent use, one and a half is used of 
measurement of numbers, i. 1. 103, adhyiirdhayata^ “having 
one hundred and fifty;” of land, viii. 88. 10, adhyardlanadtre 
dhanasdni nahasrc^ “ on (land) measuring one and a half thou- 
sand bow-lengths;” v. 8. 2, tai^ya sendnmepy ^hhud adhyardham 
iiH(, yqjanam^ “his camp was about a league and a half.” 

In reckoning interest, padlhani (pifam iB twenty-five per cent., 
but the verse in which this occurs, ii. 5. 78, pddikam ea catani 
vrddhyd dad as y rnam amiynihani^ has a varied reading, 
eka fa ea yatain (metrical for^>/Y/?'/ catam. eu, ekiDid^d 

As observed above, the current words for fraction me. pdda^ 
hhdga^ and anya. In xiii. 26. 97, appears in this sense ehadeya^ 
a single part of a whole: uddhrtah sareuthd te yunandm maydl 
dmdeyidi . . . yaktir na me . . . yandn sanaln^ “a 

single part of (Ganges’) virtues I have told thee, I cannot count 
them all.” 


^ The later epic, by the way, has two coins not previously recognized, 
besides the Homan denarius (implied), namely, the hakim and asfdpa- 
dapada (a gold hdr,^dpana), xii. 294. 16 ; 299. 40. 
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DIMENSIONS, TERMS, VALUES, SYNTACTICAL CON- 
STRUCTION. 

The usual dimension, parimana ^ inGiitioiied in the e])ic is 
length, and with few exceptions distance (length) or height is 
the jmnnfina^ a general word for size and extent. (Vudain 
measurements are made in the case of the few small things 
measured, hut short distances are loosely east in such forms as 
“near l)y,” “not far,” “within sight,” or “within liearing,” 
and indehnite smallness of extent in the same natural manner is 
described as “not an atom,” “nor a hit,” etc. 

Distance: tes/ah •svr/y7y;v//v/nc, “within liearing of them,” xy . 
18. 21 (ih. 20, ((.rhlarufdlj^ “not far off,” like 
“near,” with genitive; also with ablative, 'iui ^tidurena nenja- 
■ravi vruidd t(S)ndd dhi Iriksjjye^ i. 151. d-l; avidTiVf^ vuitaf^ 152. 
1; na duram vandt^ 154. 35; cddnjdQe^ 15(h 10, “in the neigh- 
borhood”); d(;ra)iU(m 2>rati^ Htmsarja (/arhham^ i. S. “near 
the asylum”; also antlhun ajitiJx'e^ according to the verb. 
Ill the case of sahd^a^ “with (in) sight,” proximity, the original 
sense in many cases has ivell-nigh disappeared, mOtidj HaJx(l<;df 
tarn gdjmih. (j.rn.tod^ “hearing of the curse on the part of liis 
mother,” i. 37. 1. 

The Ramayana has another, more modern, phrase to indicate 
proximity, namely as in ahum f/anrl.y/fojii Yamasi/a 

mnlam^ v. 28. 17; mama aifdam^ ii. 64. 40, which belongs 
rather to Purfinic than to epic diction. 

Extent: na tasydh sdlx^pimm. apl^ “no (superficial) atom of 
her,” i. 211. 16; na tasya hdye. antara)n^ “no space on his 
body,” iii. 21. 7; liayandni nd ^ntararn^ “no interval between 
the horses,” iii. 172. 6; rdildram na ratliayolp “no chink 
between the two chariots,” ‘i. 226. 3. Indeterminate size is 
given by compounds, much as in English, gajd acalaHaddmgdli^ 
“mountain-size elephants,” xv, 23. 9, etc. 

The verb extend, dyarn^ is used of extending a circle, syn- 
onymous with iiUarj^ mandalani vtsrjya^ v. 195. 15. The eix’- 
cumference is parindha^ the diameter, vhhamhha. To express 
the idea of equal distance from a center, the term usually em- 
ployed is mmanta^ “on every side,” in advewbial form, 'i^edl 
Bamantdt 'pancayojand^ “five leagues on every side,” iii. 129. 
22. Generally, tlie geometrical figures implied by battle-arrays, 
called '^yulias^ ai^e described in figurative language, as a bird, a 
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needle, a dolpliiii, and tlie troops are stationed on tlie beak, tail, 
and wings. Tims I'ffrna^ ear, becomes corner” in ri. 90. 10, 
0<(.ti(<;c<(tHriu/<lh{saJt({srfi7v'ari}ali^ “(an array) with four thousand 
elephants on each corner” (X. karuesjf viiTUihJi<l(i('^ji). But 
there is a peculiarity here in that no tigure has been mentioned, 
and according to the account this array should be like a former 
one of crescent shape with two liorns, I'yn/yc, but, not to si)eak 
of the plui*al, we cannot take this statement too literally, and I 
do not know that karna is even (‘ornu. 

A (jrFujfitnhi^ named from a triangular nut which has 
“horns,” is used to describe one of these ‘oynJiffs in vi. 87. 17, 
and may be a triangle, though here also the scholiast gives the 
xisual epic meaning “shaped like a four-road place,” just as at 
iv. G8. 25, cxituspaiha^ etc. A triangle is trihona^ rpCymo^^ 
{trly^oia)^ of the (jimtda^ late, as explained in my (xreat JkJpic^ 
23 . 372. A city square is a “four jdace,” xii. (39. 52, 

squares and markets being mentioned together in descri 2 :)tions 
of cities. In xii. 73. 21, in antithesis to the whole, krtsmi^ city, 
this wmrd may mean as in English a town-quarter; but in xii. 
86. 8, (x(i\niraparuj(;obliita is simjhy “beautified by squares and 
markets.” The “four” of a square is used also to give the idea 
of a four-square house, catvhxalu^ and (inia^ boundary, is also 
used to imply a square, as in daijakhkiimhasTCin^^ of a hall, 
“ten thousand cubits square,” a meaning made clear by a paral- 
lel passage, where samantdt^ “ on all sides,” is expressly added, 
ii. 1. 21; 3. 23, and no circle can be intended. Earth, eaii'w- 
antd^ “has four boundaries,” that is, it is bounded by the 
“four seas.” In xiv. 64. 10, a camp is satpada or safpatha 
(and navdsaFnkhydna or sanistJuma) ^ with three streets running 
north and south and three east and west, according to the 
scholiast; hut in xv. 5. 16 he exjdains satpadam ^yurani as hav~ 
ing six (traversable) pilaces within the seven walls (up to the 
inner city), which is not a likely meaning, since the word is fol- 
lowed by sarvatodi Qam^ “in all directions.” Octagonal is astd~ 
pri and other numerals are used with the same word, hut only 
of edges, eight-edged and clubs. 

Land is measured by bow-lengths (above), and by cow-hides, 
api gomrmamdtTena bhuniidCinena piiycite^ “ 2 :mriiied b}?' giving 
even a cow-hide measure of land,” xiii. 62. 19 ; and the length of 
a cord is measured in the same way, na tarn i^adhrl pjaHnahee 
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g.atacarma^ ‘‘a cord of a hundred hides could not encircle it,” i. 
30. 23. A ‘‘si:)an of land” and ‘‘as much land as a needle’s 
j^oint could cover ” are contemptuous terms. 

From these general methods of measurement I turn to the 

O 

more exact specifications found in tlie epic, arranging them on 
an ascending scale of comparison, from the “smallest finger” 
to the indefinite ivhich is hest rendered league, heeause 

its length varies like that of a league, while it approximates 
most closely to the three-mile league, though it ranges from that 
extent to about ten miles, according to later authorities; but 
nothing in the epic determines its length. 

Finger-measurement: A thumb-joint serves as the meas- 
ure of a small bit in general, garhliali^ i. 

115. 20, and “thumbkin” spirits are perhaps conceived as being 
of thumb-size in relation to breadth as well as height. God 
himself, as a spirit, is measured by the size of a thumb-joint, 
hrclayam sarDahhutiindra pxiroaiid '^nyasfhaiadtrakal^^^ xii. -313. 
15 ; as all spirits are described as anyitsylKuadtm^ thumb-size. ^ All 
shortest measured distances are calculated by this norm, usually 
by twos and fours, the application showing, however, that 
“two thiinihs” and “four thumbs” refer to tbumb-breadths. 
Thus there is a stereoty])ed battle-phrase, n(t tdsyd \vd anir- 
hhlnnado yCitre dmjafKjuhwh antanuii^ “there was not an 
unwounded space of two thumbs on his limb,” vi. 119, 8C; 175. 
54; iv. 55. 5 (v. 1.); xii. 77. 27. The same phrase is found in 
R. vi. 45. 20, with the verb of the Virata passage hut with only 
one “thumb”: na hy avuldluoti, tayor (jdtre hddtdDd ^uyulani 
antarara^ ]3erhaps to be corrected as in Mbh. Earth is flung up 
“four thumbs,” catumnyuhmi^ by a chariot, viii. 90. 106. In 
a late scene, Yndhisthira’s chariot floats four thumbs from the 
earth, prthivydg caturanyulcon xicchrltcdi^ vii. 190. 56. 

The “littlest finger” serves as a comparison in the descrip- 
tion of xii. 127. 7-8 (Tanum) : 

anydir nardir ‘malidhdlio mipmd htayimdowltam . . . 
parlram api rajendra tasya Jmnistkikdaariiam^ 

“eight times in shape compared wdth other men (i. e. eight 
tim.es as tall),“ the body being (slender) as the littlest finger”; 

^ Eeferenoes in my Great Epic, p. 32. 

® A man’s height is often given by saying how many cubits he has (as 
below). For tall and short are used prdngu and hrasva, respectively, 
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wliere tlie poet has to cliaDge the regular form of the Avord 'kan- 
'htliika on account of the meter. I do not knoAV -wliether in i. 
-52. 7, snakes that are the size of a (/ohiruo^ in antithesis to 
those that are leagues long, (joluirnasi/tf prmn an atoh^ kro(jaj/<{ja- 
ii(i7N(lfrah^ are imagined to he the length of a (joka r)j<i -^rvo^\ or 
of a thumh-and-linger-span, a late meaning of the ^vord. AVhen 
suhsciineiitly re“descril)ed, they are yoJaniii/i{n(avi^t((ta2 (also a 
Ruinriyana ])hrase) <fcit/({jan<(Harii(li/at<lJp i. 57. 23, tliat is, meas- 
ured hy leagues only. 

Hand and span : TJie triangular altar referred to a])OYe is 
described as “^of eighteen hands,” astai7a<;akarat-)/takah., xix. 
88. 32. The hand, hoiyeyer, is usually reckoned as a two-span 
cubit and not as a hand-length. Probably the “hand-tip” 
gives a double-span, for in the description of a slender woman 
it is said that her waist measures “a hand-tip,” karagrasamml- 
t((:m nuidhijarn^ iy. 13. 22. So in xi. 18. 5, anavadyCingl kara- 
saimnUcDnadJiyanui., “of irreproachable fox-m, measuring a 
^haiid’ about the waist.” This measurement shows that the 
kara is equivalent to the hasta., a synonymous term, and equal 
to about a cubit (eighteen inches nominally, but peihaps oiil}-" 
about sixteen), “eighteen inches round the waist” being (as I 
am informed) the boast of slender maids to-day, and Hindu 
women being petite. Double this length, two hastan^ is given 
in Hindu tables as the circumference of a man’s body, about the 
average thirty-four to thirty-six-inch waist. 

The span, pradeija^ is used of the measure of the bi^east about 
the spirit: hrdi mhsrtam yaty “what is made 

manifest in the span-measured breast,” xii. 24C. 28, that is, in the 
vital cii'cle, measured as twelve thumbs in extent from the cen- 
ter; a late view if this reading be accepted.' Elsewhere the 
pradinja is mentioned a few times in the epic, bxxt never in such 
a way as to betray what is meant. It measures, for example, 
the difference in height between the Fundus and other men, and 


jajfie gdilagurulh prdngur maliimnd prathitah prdblmhf ix. 51. 34; the 
fever born of Qiva’s sweat is a hrasvo Hirndiram (“ excessively short”) 
devil, xii. 884. 40. 

1 Reading jpmdcfama^mwi we should have a reflex of Chand. v. 18. 1; 
Maitri, vi. 38. The Aditya Purana, cited hy Colebrooke, Essays, vol. 
i. p. 539, says that Vyasa makes the prddega only one thumb-breadth, 
and not ten or twelve, as taught by others. 
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between Bliisma and Arjnna, for ‘^BliLsina in size was more by 
a span than Arjxina,” prunmnnto Blusmasenah pradiujena 
\IhlJxO '^rjH-nat^ v. 51. 19, and (the same expression except for 
the instrumental case) in y. 169. 8, the Pandus are a span taller 
than all others, hVillEih pxmihhU* unj/dls te (H(> praind'- 

natah. 

Another word for span is intastl^ whence the arrows “called 
span-long,’’ vCiitastlJm used only l)y special warriors at 

short distances in the deseri])tioiis of tlie late seventh book and 
nowhere else till they aiT. met with again in the Ilarivaiu^a and 
in the later Bamriyana. Thus in vii. 191. 42 and in R. vi. 49. 
49 of the Gorresio edition^ but not in the Bombay text. This is 
one of the many little indications that show how close Drona 
stands to the latest additions made to the epic. On the other 
hand, it helps to a terminus ad quern to find that hasta is neyer 
used for a measure in the epic, though common in the Puranas, 
and reckoned as two vitastis or twenty-four thumb-breadths. 

Cubits: The cubits mentioned are Jclshu^ in vii. 134. 10, “a 
club of four cubits,” and aratnl^ in i. 107. 25, “a bow (of 
Drona) of six cubits” {cafusl'lsho and sadaratnidham^^^^^^ respec- 
tiyely, as possessiye and determinative compounds). Post-epical 
authorities (cited by Colebrooke) make the aratni equal to 
twenty-one thumb-breadths, and two arat)iU are one Mslca ; 
though some reckon a hishu as equal to four cubits. In yii. 175. 
19, both these names, as if synonymous, are united in the 
desciiption of a demon’s bow, “a twelye-cubit-bow a cubit 
round, ” vyalctmh. hul^aciKirlndhahi dT^ddaparatnikimnidcam. 
Arjuna’s bow, i. 189. 20; y. 160. 108, is as long as himself, tala- 
mdtra^ “palm-tree tall,” a common though indefinite measure, 
which according to i. 197. 89 is the height of all the Pandus. 
The fiye-cubit (Tcislm) bow of x. 18. 6 is allegorical but may 
indicate the usual length. Arrows are “ axle-long,” aJcsamatra^ 
passim, and the anjaliha arrow mentioned in yiii. 91. 41 is three 
cubits, try aratni, A later form, ratni^^^ used in this same book. 
Here, yiii. 72. 30, it is said that Karna was astaratniJi^ “eight 
cubits ” tall (in iii. 126. 32 a man “grew thirteen cubits,” a^ar- 
dhata kishun trayodapa^ but he was Maihdhatar, and enjoyed 
peculiar nursing). We might almost suppose that this so-called 
cubit, whether Mshu or aratni^ was really a foot, or about 
twelve inches instead of eighteen. For the actual length of 
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Hindu bows and arrows are for tlie ordinaiy bow five feet and 
for the ordinary arrow two and a lialf to three feet [Ridinr/ 
Caste ^ pp. 270, 270), and both five and six cubits ” are the size 
of the epic l)Ows, while the one arrow measured is given as three 
cubits, the heroes being a little above but not much over the 
normal height and only Ivarna being of eight ratnls. Even he 
is not extolled as a giant, as a man of eight cubits would be. 

Palm-tree tall” and another idirase used of the heroes, rfila- 
stionhha ieo '^(hjatah^ lofty as (^fd trees,” v. 169. 7, are more 
grandiose than exact. As the later schemes reckon the cubits 
in thumbs (or lingers), the twenty-one and twenty-four thumbs 
that go, res 2 )ectively, to an a rata I and hasta> must be estimated 
by the size of a Hindix hand, which at present is rather small. 
Further, the relation between thumb- joints and sx^an, reckoned 
as from the end of the thumb to the outstretched fore-finger, is 
given as twelve, w^hich is too many, for the distance corre- 
sjDonds rather to the relation between the simn and the finger- 
breadth. Heckoned as eight inches, a normal sx)an, the later 
cubit would be nearer sixteen than eighteen inches and the 
rat)d^ being still shorter, would not be much over a foot. 
According to the Su(;nxta, a man’s height is one hundred and 
twenty thxxmbs, i. 126. 11, or ten spans, which at nine inches to 
a span woixld make the average Hindxx seven and a half feet tall 
and at seven inches woxxld still make him neaidy six feet. 

Foot and Pace: The measxxx'e by foot-pace is almost con- 
fined to a conventional eight paces,” often used in 
battle-scenes, but ahvays, if I am not mistaken, in the same way, 
dpluti/a^ or abhyetya^ jxidany astdii^ as in vii. 15. 28; ix. 12. 
20. Even a deer “went eight jjaces and then tixrned,” tatah sa 
hariiio gatvd paddny astdu nyavaHata^ xii. 273. 14. Accord- 
ing to the Markaixdeya Pixrana, cited by Colebrook, JEssays^ 
vol. i., p. 539, a is a foot-breadth and not a pace, being 

only half a vitasti sx^an or six fingers (thumbs). Li the epic, as 
in “seven x>aces” in the/ marriage-iite, and in the colloqxxial 
X)hrase “step by ste]^,” the word means a general 

pace-length qv step. “Hot a step” is almost equivalent to the 
French ne pas; for examx)le, net dmmpatapaddt padam^ “he 
did not hixdge a step” (at all), a common jjhrase, as in ix. 57. 
46, The later ex>ic has padakam p>cidahdm gandili^ “stej^ hy 
step, slowly,” xiii. 53. 35, and another passage has ekapadam 
in the sense of “in one word,” iii. 313. 69. 
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Arms and fathom : Estimated at four or hve cubits in 
later works, tlie in/a}iia^ space between the outstretclied arms, 
is used a few times, but of trees and sacrificial appurte- 
nances. A bough diKpnu/fniia^ ten lu/dNias long, is mentioned 
in a repeated phrase, iy. 23. 21, etc., and a iudil (hu;amf(Vhid(j<itd 
na^otsedlid^ “ ten long and nine high,” in iii. 117. 12; 

while the circumference of a sacrificial j)ost, as ina<le in the good 
old days of marvels, is given as one hundred, 
niali ^xirlnrihenff^ vii. 08. 12. The divine discus of Krsua is 
m/dinaiit<tra^ which the scholiast sa3’'s is ‘^five cubits, the space 
between the outstretched arms,” Jnv^s‘dyvY^/'//or JiKHtai/or yfnHlih 

y. 08. 2. It may he called iu 
general (ef. ^ht. Br. i. 2. 5. 14, etc.) a sacerdotal measure, not 
emp>loyed in the tables, and, except for the measurement of 
trees, it keeps this character in the epic. 

Rods and Bows : Another sacerdotal implement was the 
pcmyci rod, the cast of which, according to the epic, measures the 
interval between the altars set up by a very pious man. The rod, 
according to the scholiast, is pointed at one end and has a thick 
knob at the other, and is thirty-six tlinmhs, two and a half stat- 
ute cubits, in length. AYhen one “sacrifices by the rod-east,” 
one goes around the earth sacrificing at intervals, which are 
measured by the distance a strong man can fling the rod, parnyd 
in the epic, ox’, accoi’ding to the scholiast, s(im 2 ni^ from its fall, 
Bmnpatatl, The technical expi’ession is (jamydkBej^cna (■id.dhhifi) 
or ^amiydhsepidli {di^viUt yo}(di)^ “sacrifice to the gods by the 
cast of the rod,” iii. 90. d; xii. 223. 24; xiii. 103. 28. The 
only vaiying usage is found in iii. 84. 9, where a Tirtha is 
described as being “six rod-casts from an anthill,” (jcmi- 
ydnijydUsxi vcdmlkut^ hxit this is still in a sacerdotal connection. 
Measure by arrow- casts is confined to estimating time, as will 
be shown hereafter. 

Bows are used for measurement, hut the epic examples give no 
clue to the length, though later authorities reckon this as etxual to 
a staff, danda^ or four cubits, which must be regarded as the 
length of a bow (six feet). In the three epic case§, two forms 
of the word are used, dhamis and dhmiu: “ dragged eight dlia- 
nunn^ i. 153. 40; “struck ten dhfmiHJidardni^'^^ viii. 83. 9; 
“laud measuring one and a half thousand of bows,” dhanvBd^ii'^ 
viii. 88. 10 (cited above, p. 137). 
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Yuga : This is said to be a measure of four cubits. In iii. 
296. 10, yiKjimiatroilita surye^ “’Avbeii tlie sun is up a yn.ya'^'* 
(N. ynfftuh hastacatnsjcahi)^ -vidien the matutinal-rites are j^er- 
formed (7i7fvjd hrJyah), I have not found the 

word elsewbere in this sense, and as a measure it does not aj)pear 
to be an old term. 

Nalva : T am not aware that tlio n((h}<( or jxfJn. is an early 
term of measurement. In the groat epic it is coniined to the 
seventli book and to tbe mass wliicli I call pseudo-epic, espe- 
cially to the I-Tarivan 9 a. .It is, further, not in the Ramayana 
in its earlier form but it has been added to it in the later re- writ- 
ing of that poem. The word epitomizes the gradual growth of 
the epic. The Bombay text has 'nala and nalva ^ but not with- 
out metrical reason for the choice. "We hnd in vii. 70. 16 (the 
latest addition to the chronicles of kings), vedlni astnrKdotsv- 
dlifinh^ which is repeated in xii. 344. GO. In the former case it 
is detined by the scholiast as four cubits; in the latter, as a 
huger, with tcda as v. 1. Again, vii. loG. 58, rmlmvatham 
tringannalvantarCmtararn^ and, in a scene which in many points 
is a mere repetition! of this, vii. 175. 12, ncdvarnCitrani malui^ 
rathani^ which is repeated in 176. 15 (written nalla in these two 
verses in C.), but nowhere else till we get to xii. 29. 143, 
where, also in the chronicles of the “kings that died,” we find 
that Prthu Vuinya gave to the priests Juilranyans trlnalotsed- 
hdn parvatan ehamngatim. It is interesting to see that the 
Drona account of the “ sixteen kings,” in adding the sixteenth, 
has taken from Prthu this laudation and inserted it in the next 
and last (lacking in ^^i^ti). In vii. 62. 13, the phrase is Jiciir- 
anycin yojanotsedlum dyatdn gatapojanam^ giving height and 
length. In the cases cited it will be observed that nala is not 
simply a fahohe iSchreibart (PW.), but a necessary metrical 
altei'ation (ncdla eiione being wrong). In xii. 154. 7, a tree is 
nalvamdtrajMrlndhcdi (where hi. defines the measure as hasid- 
ndm pataeaticstayam^ which removes the doubt expressed in 
PW. as to catuhgatmn) ^ “four hundred cubits in circumfer- 
ence ” (this attributes the greatest circumference to the tallest 


^ It repeats the preceding text, but adhydya 175 is the original. 
Besides the one nalm raised to thirty in 156, we have the cakra, which 
in 175. 46 has still only 1000 spokes while in 156. 77 it has 100,000. 
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tree the ijalrnali). A Kalamra tree is vi. 

15 {not a Dvipa, PW., hut a tree that gives pei’i^etual yo^ith). 
xV following stanza tells of another wonder-tree, estimated as 
being one thousand and one hundred leagues tall, which meas- 
ures the ‘}iUeLl]ia or height from earth to sky, vi. 7. 21. Its cir- 
cumference is oi aratnh o\\^ thousand and hundreds ten and 
five” (2500 cuihits). 

Krofa : The kroi^a^ Anglo-Indian Z’o,s*,s*, which means literally 
a “scream” and is estimated in later works as two thousand 
“ bows ” or a fourth of a yojana^ is the usual numl)er to indicate 
travelling distance>s, not in multiples but always as a as if 
one always went just one koss unless he went at least as much 
as half a yojana (rare, ii. 2. 22, yojfuutrdkam atho cfatva^ in 
accompanying a departing guest) or a yajana^ which latter is 
used for all long stretches. The almost universal use of yojana 
for this purpose leather than two or three koss. would indicate 
that the yojana was shorter than is usually assumed. It is not 
often that a koss indicates height, but the examples below will 
show one case of mountains tluis measured. For journeys, 
besides the use of the half -league in the example just given 
and the league, as in vii. 112. 12, itas trlyojcoiam manye tarn 
adhvdnam . . . yatra tlsthati^ “I think it is a coxirse of three 
leagues from here (to) where he stands,” we have in the follow- 
ing examples the regular (single) 7^.oss : hi. 271. 53, kro^amd- 
tTdgatan apvan ; vii. 99. 9, rathe kro^am atlkrdnte ; ix. 29. 42, 
kro^arndtram aiKikraoitah ; xi. 11. 1, kroijanuifram tato yatvd. 
In other measurements: vii. 103. 37, tastJum kroraniatre sam- 
antatali^ “at a distance of a koss on every side.” 

A great archer shoots a koss\ “Pie seized several arrows and 
when he had fitted them to his bow quickly as if they were one, 
they fell at a distance of a kossj'^ kro^amdtre nipatanti^ yiii. 79. 
57; Tathastliito ^gratali krog>q.m asyati ^a.rdn^ vii. 99. 9. Moun- 
tains “raised a koss ” are mentioned in vii. 65. 10, parvatddh kro- 
pam ucchritdlp Most of the other cases of the use of koss are 
quite as useless in helping to a determination of its real length. 
They are as follows : For a koss on every side around a beleagured 
city the earth is broken up and mined, samantdt krogamdtram^ 
hi. 15. 16; ponds are of this extent, vdpyah kropasammitdhj 
vii. 56. 7; the heroine can be smelt ixp to a koss^ gaoidhap cd^ 
^sydh kro^amdtrdt ymtvdti^ i. 197. 36; kro^dt i. 
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167. 40 (see below on ifojcoia). The only passage that seems to 
cast light on the epic measure is found in xiii. 90. 37, where 
speaking of the purifying effects of the men ‘‘fit for the row” 
and of the dapapiiTusa (9I. 27), that is, a man tenth in descent 
in inherited Vedic wisdom (one who has nine generations of 
pious and learned ancestors), the i)oet says: “They purify as 
far as they see . . . even one such would purify to a distance of 
two and a half yarad ete. jirapafo/anti j'xffd^tyas tdrat 

pioianty ata . . . kraipid ardhatrtlyde ea (above, p. 133) pdrayed 
eka eva hi. Here, as two and a half koss are regarded as less 
than the limit of ordinary ability to see a person, aiad five and a 
half miles far exceeds this, it would seem that in the epic the koss 
Avas not two miles and a quarter but nearer one mile, as is the 
estimate of the Yisnu Purana (which ascribes to it, Colebrooke, 
loG, c/z?., four thousand cubits, a thousand bows, against the Aditya 
Purana’s estimate of eight thousand cubits) , or, exactly one mile 
and one eighth rather than two miles and a quarter. This, how- 
ever, is based on two surmises, first, that the ‘ ‘ even one ” clause 
introduces a restriction applicable also to the distance as less than 
that previously mentioned, which seems to me legitimate, and, 
second, that the expression “as far as they can see” means as 
far as they can see a person (that person becomes pure by being 
seen). This latter surmise also seems to me to rest on the 
intended meaning, though it is possible that the expression 
merely means as far as eyesight can reach, in which case the 
passage is as useless as the others. 

Gavyuti: After the koss comes the gmyutl^ estimated by 
later writers as two koss. It is used in the epic to give dis- 
tance, gcmyutimdtre nyarasat,^ “stayed at a distance of four 
miles,” hi. 239. 29; and, in the bombast of the late book of 
Drona, the battle-array is estimated as extending twelve gm- 
yutis or forty-eight miles, dlrgho doddapagavyutih {paped 
^rdhe panca oisirtah^ and twenty in the rear), vii. 87. 22, a 
statement the more remarkable as the whole battle-field is only 
five leagues in extent, v. 195. 15. In vii. 87. 14 is found also 
the expression, gaoyutisu trimdtrdsa [tistkata). The gmyuti 
is seldom used for travellers, but often for stationary extent of 
hall, camp, and quiescent distance, as in xii. 125. 18, where a 
deer springs ahead, but stands a ga^yidi distant, gavyutimd- 
treoia,^ hdnapathmn muktvd^ tasthivan. At least, it is not till the 
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late “house of lac” scene, i, 151. 20, gavyiitimatvad agafya^ 
“ comiDg up to a distance of a gavyutl^^'^ and in the (also late) 
scene at (Gorresio) R. i. 79. 27, gatvd gamjdtimairaharn^ that 
I find it with a verh of motion. This is doubtless because of 
its meaning originally a meadow, that is a held or acre, rather 
than a measure of length. According to Mlakantha, goyidfc is 
the equivalent of gai‘>y'fifi\ as used in xiv. G5. 22, goyuto goytdr 
cdi ayavasaf^ “he rested (camped) at every gucyuil^'''' 
designating a dail^" march retarded by the weight of treasurer 
carried. In any case the term is a solecism. A march like this, 
by the way, is described as being made Iramena^ step by step, 
“slow march,” xv. 23. 16. 

Yojana: The “ 3 ?^oking” called yojana^ estimated at two 
gmyuti^ four eight thousand bows, and consequently six- 
teen thousand cubits in the Aditya Purnna, is I'eckoned in the 
Visiiu Purana as only half of this distance, that is, as nine 
miles in the former and four and a half in the latter work (Gole- 
brooke, loc. but in the Markandeya Purana as four ga^- 
yuti or eight (cit. PW.). I shall render it league. It is 
the longest measure and is used in estimating extent of length 
and surface. As the syntactical construction of this word 
includes that of all the othei's previously mentioned, I have 
reserved the subject for this paragrajDh. The construction 
varies between adjective compounds in the modifying word, 
adjective compounds with yojana^ and accusative (nominative)* 
or ablative of extent, as follows : 

i. 30. 23, sa tatali gatamhasram yojandittarain dgatah 

hdUna oid ^timdtrena^ 

“in a short time he went a hundred-thousand league-interval,” 
i. e. a distance (measured by) a hundred thousand leagues. 

xiv. 9. 34-35: sahasrayh dantdnMi ^at ay ojcmci<)i dm . . . dan- 
strap eatasrd dve pate yojandndm^ “a thousand of hundred- 
league teeth . . . four fangs two hundred of leagues.” i. 175. 
43, tat sdinyam Jcdlyamdnam triyojanam^ “the army was 
driven three leagues;” xii. 170. 15, itas triyojanam gatvd ^ 
“going three leagues from here.” 

ii. 7. 2: vistmid yojanapatam patam adhyardham dyatd . , . 
pancayojanam ucchritd, (a hall, sahhd) “one hundred leagues 
broad, one hundred and fifty long . . . five leagues high;” ib. 8. 2, 
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^cifiiijojana vlMar(l.ifaj}i<isa)a 2 Kt)ma hhuyttsl ea (a liall) ^‘of 
a liiindrecl-leagnes, complete in breadtli and lieiglit, and even 
more”; ib. 10. 1, tbiis in B: 

sahliuj Yal(;rav((nl.^ rcijan^ <jatayoja)ia))i Ciyata 
S(( 2 )fatl(j cal b;a yqjana '^tmtaprahha^ 

vdiere 0. bas myfnianl dUiprahha, 0. lias tlie right reading; 
the construction is ‘Mn'oad, seventy leagues” (in the nomina- 
tive), and not ^Sseventy were broadened” (leaving yojcma to be 
construed as a A^edic form with siqnatili)^ for the construction 
throughout, as is customary with 'f^ist'lpia and vUtHa^ is to 
make mHUrnCt agree with mhha. 

Ordinarily, the accusative, as in hropam ucchritah (above, 
p. 146), expresses the extent, and this may be assumed to be the 
construction when the form leaves the case ambiguous, as in the 
answer to the question, “How long is the road between the 
world of Yama and the world of men?” (given as) “between 
(etc., is) eighty-six thousands of leagues,” Yamalohcisya cd 
\Ih'DdJi((vt ((jitarrnn rndnusasya ca klchpjaih him pramdnmh 
vdi ? siidaftflsahasrd/iu yojandndm nardilM'pa Yamalohcisya 
od ’^dJivdiiam antarara mdmisasya ea^ hi. 200. 44 and 46. Here 
it is clear that the numeral is in the accusative, and it is prob- 
ably governed, as is adJtiKUuim^ by gantaoyam^ as in the fol- 
loAving: hlyadd adhodnaai asmCddiir yant<u}ytoti inicimldfQCim? 
etmad yamanam taoa^ xviii. 2. 26 and 28. The locative may 
take the place of the accusative when the word “way” is used, 
as in xiv. 27. 3, hiyati adhvani tad vanaui^ “(on) how great a 
way is that forest ?” 

I do not find the nominative used to measure distance of 
movement (evidently because it is impossible to say one goes to 
a nominative) but only of stationary distance, that is, where no 
progress toward is implied. For example, one may not say the 
way is a hroyah but only hroyam by analogy with ‘ ‘ one goes 
a hropamY But, as in the example above, one may say a hall 
is extended so much and use the nominative, because the word 
extended does not mean goes to that distance; but extended 
is broad, and this ptc. adj. is equivalent to the noun breadth. 


^ But kiyantam Icdlamy ib. 5. 4. There is a passage, i. 126. 8, where 
adhvan appears as a neuter, prasannd cUrgham adhvdnam saviksiptam 
tad amanyata (N. supplies gamanam). 
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So in estimating tlie (stationary) height of a mountain one says 
that it is ‘‘upraised” so much in a compound preceding, as in 
Ha(h/oj<(')H(sarm(<x*Jm^ {Ka Ucifiah ) , “a six-league-upraised ” 
(mountain), iii. 139, 11 j or that it is so many leagues, without 
anything to indicate that the numeral is not a predicate nomina- 
tive, as in tr<nj<(strin^'<(t HdJiasrdni yojandm lilrumadynh^ 
“golden (Mem is) thirty-three thousand leagues,” iii. 2(51. H; 
yojandndi'ii .^ahdsrd ni 2 >ddc(i syyn 3fdlyainln “Malyavat 

(is) five-six (eleven) thousands of leagues,” vi. 7. 29;* or that it 
is “upraised” so many leagues in the nominative, as in 

Meriilb I'anakajHiTvatah ... so. tisfhatl 
yqyrndndih. sahasrdnl criturafitir Kcehritah 
ad ha side catvrafdif yojan an dm , 

“golden Meru . . , (stands) eighty-four (nom.) thousands of 
leagues upraised, (and) under (-groxtnd) eighty-four (nom., sc. 
thousands) of leagues,” vi. G. 10-11. 

Further, there is the one construction where, instead of saying 
that the height or breadth of a mountain is so much, one may 
employ partitive apposition with (a 2 >parently) a nominative 
( 2 )redicate), as in 

asfddaga mhasrdin yoj<(ndni^ vigdmpate^ 

sat g.atdnl ca jnirndni lyiskarnhho JarnlnqyaTvatah 

Idvanasya samudrasya DisJcamhho dinyunah smrtah^ 

“eighteen thousand leagues and six full hundreds the breadth 
(is) Jambu-dvipa, and the salt sea’s breadth (is) recorded (as) 
twice as much,” vi. 11. 5-6. The ordinaiy construction in such 
a case is to prefix the number, if it is easily managed, as part of 
a comj^ound, as in ddityapmYvatani da^'ayojcmamstdram^ “of 
ten-league-extent,” xii, 328. 23 ; or to put the dimension in an 
oblique case, as in 

eJedikam yojana^atani vistdrdydmatah samam^ 

‘ ‘ each (city was) one hundred leagues (of a league-hundred) 
alike in resj^ect to breadth and length,” viii. 33. 19 (comjpare 
pramdndydmatah samali^ of a man, i. 222. 31) ; but with such 


^ Here occurs a word I’are enough in early texts to be noticed, malid- 
rajata as gold- (colored people). Cf. JAOS.y xx., p. 221 for hiranya as 
silver, 

2 For the meter, cf. No. 37 in the Qloka-forms of my Great JEJpic, 
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an uniiianagealble number as tliat above it is more natural to 
have the construction of the second part of the sentence a geni- 
tive, with the dimension in the nominative. 

The locative gives the extent only when this is implied or 
conditioned by the context, as “on tlie way” (above) and in 
eltddava j/ojandufidt sdintuudirifarn^ ((dlio h/mnnyr 

mJiiOire.iijt eiuj pnitlsfhiftnn^ (Mt. Maudara), “eleven 

thousand of leagues upraised, and supported on Just as nian}’^ 
thousands below the earth,” i. 18. 3. So “at six-rod-casts from 
the anthill” (above, p, 114), is only a location of place, not of 
extension; also knxjiDudtre (p. 14G). 

Finally,^ in estimating distance to a certain extent, the abla- 
tive may be used with some prepositions to convey the notion 
of exceeding the limit, or simply, beyond, while the ablative 
alone or with d indicates the limit itself up to which the dis- 
tance implied extends. Of the first case an example is found 
united with the instrumental in 

xii. 33G. 9, Meroh mlicoirdni sa hi ytfjnndndrn 

dvdfrihijafo ^rdhvadt Imi^ihJiir nindi't(dp 

“this (white island) is said by the poets (to be) fromMeru more 
than thirty-two thousands of leagues” (by thousands more than 
thirty-two) . 

The antique expression muldt^ “up to the root,” is used, 
though rarely, both in this sense and in that of “from the root,” 
that is from the beginning, but it is significant that the epic 
usually expresses the idea hy a compound, as in 

tatah scmidlo hriyate ncidlhidadivia drumah^ 

xii. 95. 21; or it is paraphrased, for example, na mulaghdtah 
hartcmyah^ xii. 268. 12. Moreover, in words expressing dis- 
tance, the examples leave it a little doubtful whether the abla- 
tive means “from” or “up to,” hut hy analogy with the same 
phrase with the preposition it would seem that the latter idea 
was that of the simple ablative. Thus, to express the idea of a 
smell extending a J^oss we find hroQCimdtrdt and hroijdt 


^ Of course I omit idioms which may be translated to give extent 
without really expressing this, such as hralimadisu tpjbdntesu hhiltesu 
parivartate, “pervades all beings from Brahman to grass,” hi. 2. 73 (a 
common phrase). 
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pradhavati (above, j:). 146); tasyds tu yqjanad garulham dpgli- 
rcuitanard hhuvl^ i. 63. 82; dyojaiicmfgandhhi^ i. 185. 21; and, 
ill the province of sight, yojandd dadr(je^ ii. 24. 22; dyoptna- 
mdarg.ana\ and finally, d with the ablative, as in lomndlr ami- 
jagmits te tarn d df^tlpdthdt tadd^ ^Hheu they followed him with 
the eyes np to the limit of their vision,” ii. 2. 26. As with 
time-words, ydvat is also used, ydmo< Chmuamyatl^ “as far as 
the river,” i. 138. 74. 

Another reason for taking the ablative as one ex 2 )ressing the 
limit ujD to (rather than the origin) is that it thus offei’s a jicrfeet 
2 >arallel to the use of the ablative with time-words, for, as I 
shall show in the next section of this article, the idea of a simple 
time-ablative expressing the time after which any thing occurs 
is erroneous, though this is the only explanation of this ablative 
given by Speyer (and ado23ted by Whitney). On the contrary, 
the time-ablative, unless expressly accompanied with nrdhvam 
or its equivalent in the sense of “beyond,” always indicates 
time up to the limit ex 2 n’essed by the ablative, and so the 
extent-ablative indicates the extent up to the limit ex 2 -)ressed by 
this case. With adhl the ablative means above, over.^ 

When the name of a dimension is given, it is usually com- 
pounded with the numbei', and this has led S 2 >eyer in his excel- 
lent Smishrit Syntax^ § 54 a), to remai'k that “when naming 
the dimension of a thing one does not use this accus. [of space], 
but avails one’s self of bahuvrihi compounds.” With few 
exce23tions this is quite correct and as a general rule is 2 ^erfeetly 
unimpeachable. Thus in iii. 82. 107: 

ardhayojanav istcird, panccvyojfmam dyatd 
etd^aU Eemhd tu^ 

“ of half-league-breadth, five leagues long (extended) — such is 
the size of Bevika.” 

vii. 66. 16, sattrin^adyojandycwud trin^adyojanam dyatd 

pa^cdt pur a^' catmingad vedl Iiy dsld dMranmayl^ 


^ I take yojandd adlii in 0. ii. 619 in this sense, but B. 14. 54 has yoja- 
ndv adJii {triyojandyatam sadma trishliandham y. a.), and PW. inter- 
prets C. as a Yojana high.” This prei^osition, hy the way, is used (in 
a way not recognized in PW. or pw.) with gen. of place, in H. ii. 79. 
12, sapatnlndm adhi rityani hhaveyam, “ over my rivals.” 

^ C. has §1. 2,349, which inverts the ratio and makes 

dydma, length, into breadth. 
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“of tliirty-six-league-lengtli, tliirty leagues broad (extended), 
ill the rear (and) in front twenty-four (leagues), was the golden 

This arrangeuieiit, by which one member is made a compound 
of the noun of dimension and the other has the participle, is 
quite a fayorite. The following example illustrates it again, 
together with another illustration of the extent given by a num- 
ber-word, apparently in the accusative: 

xiv. 58. 33, Ito III nagaloko vCd yojcmani Buhara^ali^ 

“from here the dragon-world (is) leagues by the thousand;’’ 

ib. 3*7 and 40, nagalokaih vioepa ha^ dadarpa ndgcdokam ca 
yoJanCaii saJiasrapah . . . dvarccih sa dadarpa panmyojana- 
mstdram dyatwni paUiyojanam^ “he went to the dragon- world, 
and he saw the di'agon-world, leagues by the thousand . . , and 
he saw the five-league-size gate, a hundred leagues extended.” 

Another example of the exceptional usage, ^whereby when 
naming the dimension of a thing one uses the accusative, is 
given by this ease : 

xii. 282. 7—8, (dadarpa) Yrtram dlikthUam parratoi^ammn^ 
yojandndvi patdny urdJiram paneocehrltam^ arimdama^ patdni 
vifitarend HJui triny era djhyadhikdni tu?/, “he saw Vrtra stand 
like a mountain five hundreds of leagues upraised on high (tall), 
and three hundred more in extent.” 

When two dimensions are given, they may follow adverbially, 
as in one of the examples above and in xii, 339, 9, patayojana- 
vistdre tiryag' urdhvam ca^ “hundred-league-extent (peaks) 
transversely and up,” that is, two peaks having this extent in 
both directions; for vistay\ vistdra is extent in general (dhhya- 
nmn l)aliHvUtara)n^ “a long story,” vii. 52. 37; patayojana- 
and anekayojana-risnrna^ of ocean, “leagues broad,” iii. 282. 
59 and 45), and may even limit, as a general term, dydma^ 
which is always length, as in (driyoyanasaumUedTici) yojandyd- 
rnamstard^ “(two leagues high and) a yojana-length-extent 
weapon,” vii. 175. 97 (not in 0.). 

This last sentence (compare also the ncdm citations, above, p. 
145) gives the regular word for height, which is construed in 
compound form, as here and in i. 29. 30: sad ^icchrito yojandni 
gajcis taddmgvndyatali ktirmas triyojanotsedho dapayojaoia- 
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mandalaJp ‘‘an elepliant six leagues ii 2 :)raised and twice as 
extended; a three-league-height and teii-league-circle tortoise” 
(in Englisli, tlii*ee leagues tall and ten round). 

ON TT. 

Altliougli no word in tlie epic expresses tlie relation between 
the diameter and the edreumfereuee, yet this relation is given 
in tigures, as apjdjing to the size of tlie sun, tlie moon, and tlie 
“planet” tliat swallows tliein, the moon being rather larger 
than the sun.^ The account of the size will be found at vi. 11. 
3 (Bfilm); 12. 40 ff.; of the cause of eclipse, i. 10. 0 {rdh((- 
^nmkha). The relation between the diameter and the circiun- 
ference differs inversely according to the size of the object, the. 
greatest circle having the smallest ratio. ’ Of the three heavenly 
bodies, Svarbhanu or Rahu (the devouring planet) is circular, 
2 Ktrimandalay no less than the moon and the sun, so that tt 
can be established in this case as well as in the others. Its 
diameter, viskamhha (breadth), is twelve thousand leagues, yoj<(- 
Qias^ and “in its circumference and extent,” vipt/hd- 

vena ca^ it is “thirty-six thousand sixty hundi'ed” or 42,000 
leagues, as say the Pauraiiic sages, Imd/uVj 2 E(i(rdn The 

moon’s diameter, vfskamh/fa^ is eleven thousand and its circle, 
mrmdala, is thirty-three (thousand) and “sixty-less-one” (hun- 
dreds, given in the text as the vlskct77ihha^ but this must be 
p>aTindha^ as in the preceding case), makiag the sum in thou- 
sands (33) and in hundreds (59) equal in all to 38,000. The sun 
in diameter is “eight thousand and two more,” (Uiy(\ and its 
circle is equal to thirty (thousand), mandedam trlfKpdd mincutt^ 
and fifty-eight (hundred) in extent, vipulutvena^ or 35,800. 
Thus (instead of 7r=3.1416) : 


^ This is not strange. In fact, the full moon in India on a clear night 
certainly looks larger than the sun even when the latter is on the hori- 
zon. Especially at the end of a dusty day; when the moon seems 
twice the size even of the harvest moon of this country. But this is 
not the only reason for the great size attributed to the heavenly bodies 
as compared with that assigned by the Greeks. Even the stars are 
regarded as huge worlds '‘because though small as lamps in appearance 
they are so far removed ’’ (the passage is given in my India, Old and 
New, p. 59, from iii. 42). 
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Rfiliii, 12,000: 42,000 TT— 3.50 
Moob, 11,000: 38,900 7r=:3.53H- 
Suii, 10,000: 35,800 7r=:3. 58 

Tliore is notliing to indicate that the yajana here used is the 
special astronomical yojtuni of later works. According to the 
Siiryasiddluinta, iv. 1, the snu’s diameter is 0,500 (astronomical) 
yojdnm^ and the moon’s is 480, while tt in that work is 3.1023 
and 3.14130, according to circumstances (Whitney’s notes, 
vi. pp. 183 and 201), A little later, in the fifth cen- 
tury, Aryabhata (Thibant, Ai^tronomie^ etc., p. 75, in Billiler’s 
(xrundrlss) knew that 7r= 3. 1410, and it seems grotesciue enough 
that even an epic poet could give such statements as those made 
above, if he had an approximate notion of the true relation. 
For it is not as if the author carelessly (poetically) said that 
the sun’s circumference is about three and a half times its diam- 
eter. The numbers are given in detail for three difierent circles 
and show that the calcnlation had been made in each case. But 
any boy with a string and a tree-stump could get nearer toi the 
true ratio than 3.5. 


[To t>e continued.] 



A Phoenician Royal Inscription , — By Ohaeles 0. Toeeey, 
Professor in Yale Universityj New Haven, Conn. 

In tlie snmmer of the year 1900, a number of stones, bearing 
the same Phoenician inscription in somewhat varied form, were 
unearthed near Sidon. They formed jiart of an extensive ruin, 
the existence of which had been unsuspected until accident 
brought it to light. 

The locality is somewhat less than two miles north of the 
modern city, half way u|) the slope of the hills, which face the 
sea and are here about half a mile distant from it. At this 
point the Auwaly river bx’eaks through, and the hills rise veiy 
abruptly from it, especially on the south side, where the ruin 
just mentioned was discovered. It has long been known that 
large buildings of some sox't must have stood in this neighbor- 
hood, for great blocks of hewn stone have been found, in con- 
sidei'able number, on either side of the river. The bridge 
which ci’osses the Auwaly here is built in part of such blocks, 
the position of the marginal draft on some of them showing that 
they were not originally intended for their present place. 

There is good reason to believe that the ancient city of Sidon 
extended far beyond the limits of the present city, especially to 
the northwai*d. Indeed, we have some evidence that it reached 
even to the locality just described. The geograixher Dionysius 
Periegetes (third or fourth century A.D.) says of Sidon, in an 
oft^quoted passage, that it was situated ‘^on the Bostrenus.®’ 
It is quite beyond question that the Auwaly river is here meant, 
but few in modeim times have been disposed to believe that the 
old city actually extended so far; see, for example, the article 
‘‘Bostrenus” in the new edition of Pauly’s Real-Encyclopadie, 
It is quite ]possible, however, that the statement of Dionysius 
was literally accui’ate; at any rate, the evidence now hroixght to 
light must re-open the question. 

The discovery of the inscriptions was on this wise. Work- 
men engaged in removing the stones of a large wall which had 
been partially uncovex^ed came upon a block with an inscribed 
face. No sooner had this been removed than another, similarly 
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inscribed, was found. Others followed, iziitil (as was reported) 
fiye in all had been taken out. ^ 

Happening to be in Sidon soon after this, in the fall of 1900, 
and hearing of the discovery of the inscriptions, I visited the 
spot several times, and also nianaged, after some difficulty, to 
get sight of one of the inscribed stones — the same one which is 
reproduced iji the present article, though its two pieces were 
then in different localities, and it was not until some time later 
that I was able (thanks to the helj-) of Professor Jewett, of the 
University of Minnesota) actually to get possession of it. A 
rather poor squeeze made from one of the other stones gave 
valuable hel}:). Tlie iu scrip tion presented the usual proportion 
of difficulties, though nearly every letter could be made out 
with tolerable certainty. All its most important features, how- 
ever, were plain at the first glance. The building from which 
the stones had been taken was a temple, built and dedicated to 
the god Esmmi by Bad-^Astart, King of Sidon, ‘‘grandson of 
King Esmun‘azar.” The points of contact with the Esmun- 
‘azar inscription were also sufficiently obvious, and seemed to 
furnish a clue to the relative position occupied by this king* Bad- 
^Astart in the Sidonian dynasty already partially known. The 
new inscription thus proved to be one of no ordinary importance. 

As for the temple-ruin, the little that could be seen consisted of 
portions of two parallel walls running east and west. Each was 
built of nearly cubical blocks of limestone, from three to four 
feet in thickness. The upper wall consisted of two courses of 
stone; that is, was seven or eight feet in thickness. The lower 
wall, perhaps fifty yards further down the slope of the hill, was 
still more massively built. The whole edifice, thus solidly con- 
structed, and of such imposing dimensions, was situated just at 
the turn of the mountain, where the river valley opens out into 
the narrow maritime plain. It is an ideal site for a temple, the 
outlook embracing a wide strip of the sea, the picturesque river 
below, and the whole extent of the deep valley beyond; it is, 
moreover, the one spot near Sidon whei'e a comparatively unob- 
structed view eastward is to be had. 

1 was unable to gain sufficiently exact information as to the; 
position of the inscribed stones in the wall (it was the, lower 


^ Regarding the subsequent discovery of a sixth stone, see below, 
p. 178. 
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wall) where they were found. Of this, however, I was repeat- 
edly assxired by workmen who had seen them in situ^ that they 
occupied no typical position, hut that the inscribed face was 
sometimes ni:>pei'most, and again beneath, or on one of the per- 
pendicular sides. All five were found very near together, the 
blocks containing them being of the same general shape and size 
as those already described, and situated in the core of the wall, 
so that no one of them could have been seen when the edifice 
was completed. 

The inscription was not exactly the same in all cases. On 
two of the stones it was practically identical with the one which 
I was so fortunate as to secure; the only differences, so far as I 
could ascertain, being due to peculiarities of oidhography, or to 
the carelessness of the stone-cutter. My knowledge of one of 
these two (which I shall cite, for convenience, as Inscription B) 
was gained from an imperfect copy — not a squeeze — made by one 
who was quite unable to read the inscription; the other — the 
one from which the squeeze above mentioned was made — I was 
permitted to see on one occasion, hut only for a moment, not 
long enough to enable me to study it, or even to make a hasty 
copy. This latter inscription, a very carefully executed and 
well-preserved specimen, exhibited one or two forms of letters 
which were so peculiar as to lead me to doubt its genuineness; 
these doubts I have since withdrawn, however, and shall have 
occasion to refer to it (citing it as Inscri^^tion C) once or twice 
in the sequel. On a fourth stone (Inscription D) — to judge 
again from a single copy — the wording was somewhat abridged; 
moreover, in this case just half of the inscription was missing, 
and it was evident that it had originally occupied two adjacent 
stones, in two long lines and the beginning of a third, instead 
of filling five or six lines on a single stone. Regarding the fifth 
stone which was reported to have been found I could gain no 
information at all. Possibly it may have contained the missing 
half of the two lines just mentioned/ 

It remains to describe the stone containing the inscription 
(designated as A) which is published and commented upon in 
the following pages. 


^ All of these stones were ‘‘on the market,” and at least two of them 
had left Sidon before my arrival. I do not know what has become of 
any one of them excepting the one which I myself purchased. 
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It is a slab of soft limestone, three and one-half feet in length, 
one foot and eleven inches -wide, and five inches tliiek. It 
seems to have been sawn from one of the blocks described 
above as forming tbe building units of the temjjle, and to have 
been accidentally broken in ‘the process, so that it now consists 
of two pieces, which join fairly well. Fortunately, this break 
has not oblitei'atod any letters which cannot be su])])]ied with 
certainty. In the lower right-hand corner, a piece w]ii(‘h <*on- 
tained several letters or parts of letters has been ])ruken away. 
The surface of tlie stone is not evenly weathered, Imt is some- 
what more worn towards the left side. For tliis reason, a 
number of the characters on the smaller piece are nearly oblit- 
erated, while those on the larger fragment are for the most part 
very distinct. 

The inscription is in four and one-half lines, the number of 
letters to the line vaiying between nineteen and twenty-four. 
The end of the line happens in each case to coincide with the 
, end of a word.^ The characters used are of a type identical 
with that which appears in the inscriptions of Tabnit and 
Esmun^azar. The only letter whose shape seems to deserve 
special mention is the D which stands at the beginning of the 
fourth line. So far as.i^s form is concerned, it might well he a *) 
(though somewhat long, and with not quite the usual slant) ; 
but if I am right in my understanding of the passage, the letter 
is a form of HD, differing but very slightly, after all, from the 
one which is seen at the end of the hrst line. 

The workmanship is generally very good, thougli occasionally 
a tride careless. Tlie letters were originally colored witli red 
paint, which still appears veiy distinctly in the better preserved 
parts of the stone, and can often be found by lightly scratching 
^ the surface iu the more weathered portions. 

The text of the inscription follows. Letters destroyed either 
wholly or partially by the accidental breaking of the stone are 
indicated by square brackets [ ] ; letters which cannot be clearly 
made out or which for any reason should be designated as 
uncertain, by a dot placed above. 


^ In the parallel inscriptions, on the other hand, it happens in several 
oases that a word is divided between two lines. 
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A Phoenician Royal ImcTiption. 

?D » j T y :j D j [ n y D *7 n f ]; j D tj' N‘ 

jn£5'N‘7^ojnif[b]S{J'ni{“iNDDnDDB^ 

>S K [ n ] 

Tliifcj 1 sliould tliviflc a>s follows: 

‘l‘?o jn p n:) 

D’ djnif i‘?23 

p m ‘i’^D pyo pN Ddl DOti? 

Pk‘7 p r odn o’k dd'j 

ti^ip 'id' pd'Np 

Translatiok. ^ 

The king Bacl-^Astart, king of the Sidonians, grandson of the 
kmg I Esiminhxzar, king of the Sidoniaiis; reigning in“ Sidon- 
on-the-Sea, | High HeaTens, [and] the Rcsep District, belong- 
ing to Sidon ; who bnilt | this house like the eyrie of an eagle ; 
(he) built it for his god, | Esmun, the Holy Lord. 

CoMMENTABA^, 

Pine 1, Regarding the name Bad- (or Bod-) LYstart, 
mm:; Offshoot (or Branch) of Astarte,” see Lidzbarski, 
Shandlmch der nordsemitischen Ppiyraphih^ p. 134, note 4. A 
king of Sidon bearing this name is known to ns from the inscrip- 
tion 018, I 4. On the question whether our king is to be iden- 
tified with this one, or with either ^^Strato” mentioned by 
Greek writers, see below. 

The word in the middle of the line, is entirely broken 

away. 

Dnif as usual for the people, or the political unity (as almost 
always on the coins of Sidon, for example) ; for the city itself, 

^ It is hardly necessary to say that this translation is offered as an 
attempt, not as the final solution. Ho one can realize more keenly than 
I the uncertain character of many of the conclusions which are reached 
in the following pages. 

2 Or, ruling over. 
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PV, SO in lines 2 and 3 — in the latter case, the city inclusive of 
its outlying districts. The letters of the word are all distinctly 
legible. 

p p, Grandson of King Esnum‘azar.” The 
very same words in the Esmun‘a5;ar inscrii)tion, line 14. As 
will soon appear, the coincidence is not m.erely verbal, but the 
same king — the one known to us as Esmun^azar I. — ^is meant in 
both inscriptions. It is unfortunate for us that Bad-‘Astart 
should have omitted to give the name of his father. It would 
not be difficult to imagine a plausible reason for the omission, 
even if we suj^pose the father to have been King Tabnlt. It is 
possible, however, that the latter was the uncle of Bad-‘Astart, 
not his father. See further below. 

Line pifi. In Inscription C, this is written pifUK, 

that is, this text affords us a new example of the rare 
form of the preposition !l, a fortunate circumstance. It is 
plain that pV is the equivalent of the phrase plf, 

which occurs twice (lines 16 and 18) in the Esmun^azar inscrip- 
tion.^ In the latter passages, there is nothing to show that the 
phrase meant anything more definite than ‘ the parts of Sidon 
adjoining the sea.’ In the new inscription, on the other hand, 
if my reading of it is not erroneous, thixe separate and definite 
dutrieta ‘ ^ belonging to Sidon ” are mentioned by name ; and 
in such a way as to imply that these three districts comprised in 
themselves all the territory properly included within the limits 
of the city. The name ‘‘ Sidon-on-the-Sea,” as the designation 
of one (and apparently the principal one) of these districts, 
suggests first of all the cape on which the modern city stands. 
Here, of course, was the citadel, and the most important part, 
of the ancient city, and it is highly probable that this was the 
py of our inscriptions. The district bearing this name 
may, however, have included also an adjoining portion of the 
maritime plain ; see further below. 

Line S. DOT An extremely interesting phrase, 

especially because it at once suggests the problematic 


^ For a third (probable) variation of this phrase, see below, page 172. 
® The reading of Inscription C is noteworthy here. In the second 
0 shank of the letter slants sharply to the rights and the 

top has a somewhat unusual shape ; the resulting character does not 
closely resemble any known Phoenician letter (it certainly is not Q). 
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of tlie E5mun‘azar inscrii)tion (lines 16 and 17), with which it 
is certainly to Ije connected. As the name of a district — which 
seems to he absolutely required in the Bad-‘Astart inscription — 
it can only have designated the heights just hack of Sidpn, 
including probably in that case a strip of hill-country extend- 
ing as far northward as the city itself extended. The name 

High Heavens ” is a fanciful one, it is true ; but abundant 
parallels in this regard can be found among Semitic place-names. 
Regarding the use of the twice-repeated in the 

Esmun^azar inscription, I confess to some perplexity. This 
much, indeed, seems now to be established by the new evidence, 
that the letters are to be divided in the way just indicated, 
being the noun, ‘^heavens,’’ and D*nK the 

attributive adjective, ‘‘glorious, mighty.’” Two difficulties 
seem to stand in the way of regarding this phrase as merely 
another form of the name given by the Sidonians to the hill- 
district of their city : (1) We should expect the form of a 
proper name such as this to be fixed, not variable ; (2) the 
meaning “hill-district,” while it suits the context admirably in 
Esm., line 17, does not, at first sight, seem to be in place in 
line 16. But these two difficulties are more ajoparent than real. 
As for the variation in the form of the name, such unstable 
usage ill the case of local designations is very frequently met 
with,*”" especially where the name has been only a short time in 
use, as may well have been true in this case. It is possible, of 
cotirse (though the supposition is not a necessary one), that the 
district was first named in this way in the time of Bad-‘A§tart, 
and that the adjective D"!, ‘‘high, lofty,” was very soon im- 
proved to the more high-sounding “nK, “glorious, mighty.” 
As for the context of the word in Esm., line 16, the whole pas- 
sage (lines 16, 17) runs as follows : “It was we who built . . . 

Moreover, in the second letter is not Q, but ^ I These singular 

variations, with the reading ^ for pj in line 4 (see below), and one or 
two minor peculiarities, seemed to me at first to prove beyond question 
that Inscription C was a forgery. I am inclined now to think that even 
such blunders as these may have been possible for a Phoenician stone- 
cutter. My copies of B and D (untimstworthy, to be sure) both give 

^ Compare the use of this adjective in E§m. line 9, Ma^§hb line 6. 

® The variation between D’ pV and D’ pa in these same 
inscriptions, is a somewhat similar case. 
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tlie temple of ‘Astart in Sidon-on-tlie Sea, and -^ylio made ^Aytart 
to dwell in DDti^ ; and it was we '’wlio built a temple to 

Esmnn in the mountain, and made him dwell in 

At first sight, one temple only seems to be thought of 
in line IG, as only one is intended in line 17 ; and in that case, 
d™ nm could not be tlie name of the hill-district. But 
the wording in line 16 is not (juite parallel to that in line 17 ; 
notice the reiietition of the name Astart. It is more probable 
that two temples are intended in line 10, one in the sea-district 
and another in the hills overlooking the city. Recollect that 
the mother of Esmun‘azar was a priestess of ^Astart ; it must 
be borne in mind also that the verb in such passages as 
these may be a technical term referring to some special cere- 
mony, which might have the nature either of the dedication of 
a new building or of the re-dedication of an old building. In 
view of all these facts, it seems to me that no other theory can 
hold its ground against this one, that DDT and DDSJ^ 

DTTN are merely slightly differing forms of the same phrase, 
which is everywhere to he regarded as the proper name of the 
hill-district included in the city of Si don. ^ 

“The District of Resep (or Reshp).’’ If the 
designation D^ pV included merely the cape where the modern 
city stands, it is easy to determine the position and the approxi- 
mate limits of the pK. It could only be the region 

lying east and north of the cape, the strip of nearly level plain 
between the mountains and the sea, running northward perhaps 
as far as the Auwaly river." We should then have three dis- 
tricts which are topographically very well deffned, and which 
would comprise all the territory that we know to have been 


1 Why the word DD12^ should have been chosen, in naming this dis- 
trict, it is perhaps useless to conjecture. Flights of fancy are not 
easily followed. But the use of the adjective DTTK seems to show 
that the meaning of DD£I^ in the phrase was neither simply “skies*' 
nor “heights." Perhaps the region was thought of as being in an 
especial degree the ‘abode of the gods.’ It would be strange, indeed, 
if it had not contained a number of conspicuous temples. And finally, 
it is quite possible that the designation was very short-lived, and 
employed in its day chiefly by the members of this royal family. 

® This region is now occupied, for the most part, by the famous 
orange groves of Sidon ; but traces of the old city are still to be found, 
here and there, if the spade goes far below the surface. 
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included in the city proper. The plain to the southward seems 
to have been used only as a biirying-ground. It is, of course, 
possible that the term [pN] included more than the 
cape ; on this supposition, any attempt to determine the limits of 
the tliree districts must be fruitless. 

p'i^Q. The crack passes directly through the letter 0, so as 
to elf ace the perpendicular stroke across the top line. I have 
therefore marked it with a dot, although the reading is practi- 
cally certain. 

'im. Of the two dotted letters, the imst is entirely gone, 
but the hole in the stone is of such a shape and size as to show 
that the missing character must have been either ti/ or The 
^ following is practically certain, for the horizontal line, with 
the angle at the left, remains distinct, and it is quite plain that 
the letter was not continued downwards. My copies of B and 
C both read here; in D, this part of the inscription is miss- 
ing. Compare the use of (participial noun, as here) in 

Esm. line 9. The word is evidently to be connected with the 
preceding, not with the following; p begins a new clause. 
The preposition ^ in plf^l (line 2), whose force extends also 
over the following names of the Sidonian districts, may be 
either the preposition of place, “ruler in Sidon-on-the-Sea, 
&G.”, or the complement of the verbal idea, “ruling oner” 
these districts. 

p. My copy of C reads ^ in the place of these two letters, 
and this reading seems to be confomed by the squeeze. But 
the squeeze is quite untrustworthy at this j)oint; and as my 
coxjy was made from memory (see above) and before I had 
translated this part of the inscription, the variant reading 
deserves little confidence, esx)ecially as both letters are perfectly 
plain on stone A. 

line I On the form of the see above, page 

160. In what follows, 1 might be read (twice) instead of \ 
but no plausible reading would result, so far as I can see. On 
the other hand, the comparison of this temple, perched in its 
commanding position on the spur of the mountain, with ^ the 
eyrie of an eagle ” would be a hapx)y one, though something of 
an exaggeration, is probably (or “rock,” so that 
is the rock or crag where the eagle dwells. 

flDH- The letters are somewhat widely separated, but all 
three are very distinctly legible. In place of the H? Inscription 
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C gives distinctly xiiid nuniistakably 1, the upright stroke of 
the character being unusually long. 

p. If I have divided the text correctly, this word begins a 
new clause, the preceding noun HD being the direct object of 
the |D at the end of line 3. The object is then understood with 
the verb in line 4. Inscription D c/ids witli the words 
r mn, which stand at the beginning of line 3 (the preceding 
words, in tlie second. Iialf of line 2, are missing; see above). 

The ^ is hardly legible. All this portion of the stone 
is very much weathered. 

Xine 5, The'£J^ is almost entire, and the upper 

part of the £3 is jn^eserved; both letters are unmistakable. The 
remaining space at the beginning of the line was of course 
occupied by the two characters 

An accident to the stone has somewhat obscured 
the lower part of the p. is probably lord,” though 

the word has not been found elsewhere in Phoenician inscrip- 
tions. SJ^Ip might be either adjective or noun (as usually in 
Hebrew), but is probably the former, whose ])lural occurs in 
the exjDression DJi^lp 0.5^7^, ‘‘holy gods,” Esm. 9, 22. Finally,^ 
the whole phrase, ti^Hp linds an extremely inter- 

esting and important parallel in the passage Esm. 17, where the 
reading given by Lidzbarski (Jlandlnith^ p. 418) is 
ti^Hp. It would be obvious, even withoiit further evidence, 
that the Bad-^Astart inscription furnishes the true reading of 
this hitherto doubtful passage ; there is, however, additional 
evidence sufficient to prove not only the identity of the two 
phrases, but also to show that one and the same temple is men- 
tioned in the two passages, as will appear in the sequel. 


Several notewoi’thy verbal coincidences with the Egmun‘azar 
inscription have been pointed out in the preceding pages; and 
when it is remarked in addition that king Bad-^Astart styles 
himself a ‘^grandson of Esmun^azar,” p p, the 

probability becomes veiy strong that we iave found a new 
member of the famous dynasty. Fortunately, however, the 
evidence is such as to lead to much more definite conclusions, 
and the value of the new inscription is enhanced accordingly. 
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As lias already been observed, above, it is tbe passage Esin, 
line 17 wbicli affords tbe all-important point of connection witb 
our inscription. The ‘full text of tbe passage is as follows : 

’jntrn “ins jr |D£J'k' 7 ni pn prijsi 

; “And it was we who built a temple to Esinun 
tbe Holy Lord, by tbe spring in tbe mountain, and made 

bim to dwell in [tbe distHct] Tbe detailed man- 

ner of tbe description of tbis particular temple is noticeable ; 
and it is a fortunate circumstance for us, for it enables ns to 
recognize with certainty in tbis bouse for Esmun, of -wbicb tbe 
queen-motber Ein-(or Am-)‘Astart, speaking for berself and ber 
dead son, says, “we built it,” tbe very same temple whose ruin 
now stands on tbe lull above tbe Auwaly river. Tbe coincidences 
already noticed, that tbe temple was in eacb case “in tbe moun- 
tain” and dedicated “to Esmun tbe Holy Lord,” might not 
be sufficient of themselves to put tbe identification beyond 
question ; but when tbe remaining item of the description, tbe 
mention of a “ spring ; however tbe second word of 

tbis iffirase may be translated), is added, tbe proof is quite con- 
clusive. There is only one spring of any importance in all tbe 
mountain district adjoining Sidon, and that one is on tbe bill- 
side near tbe Bad-‘Astart ruin. It is about two hundred yards 
distant, in tbe direction of Sidon, in a recess of tbe mountain 
slightly below tbe level of tbe temple, and in full view from it. 
Tbe fountain itself is now quite concealed from sight, for it lies 
well below tbe surface of tbe ground, and its waters disappear 
at once, but reappear a dozen paces to tbe northwest, w^bere 
tbe mouth of a tunnel, now bidden by bushes, is seen in tbe 
hillside. From this point tbe waters are led hj a remarkable 
subterranean aqueduct straight through tbe mountain to tbe * 
gardens of tbe city.^ 

^ I could see nothing to indicate that the fountain itself had its origin 
in a similar tunnel-aqueduct, but tbis may possibly have been the case, 
water being conducted hither from some point on tbe Auwaly far to 
tbe eastward. Supposing this to have been true, the present argument 
would not be affected, for the juxtaposition of artificial spring and 
temple would be the best of evidence that the aqueduct was of Phoe- 
nician origin. It may be that the problematic contained some 
reference to this most important bit of engineering. Is it not possible to 

fall back on the Arabic “lead, conduct,” and interpret 
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Tlie temple on tlie “ Bostreiuis ”, tlicn, is included in the list 
of buildings claimed by Em-^Astart and iiei' son. It is of course 
beyond question, however, that Bad-‘Astart, and not Esmun- 
‘azar II., was the one who built the house ; or leather, — ^to speak 
acoxtrately, — that he was the one who hegan the work and car- 
ried it on for some time, whether he finished it or not. It fol- 
lows, that the reign of Bad-*Astart came between those of 
Tabnit and Esmun^azar II.; in all probability, his was tlie only 
reign in that interval. The time duidng which he occupied the 
throne must have been brief, probably only a few years, for we 
know that Esmun^azar was quite young (perhaps a mere boy) at 
the time of his accession. It is pexdiaps most likely that Bad- 
‘Astart was the elder brother of Esmun^azar, though he may 
have been his half-brother, and possibly was not the son of 
Tabnit at all.^ Supposing him to have been the son of the 
last-named king, we should gain at least one more bit of infor- 
mation as to his personal history. King Tabnit himself died in 
middle life f and even his eldest son must have been a young 
man at the time of the father’s death. 


“fountain that is conducted,” “conduit-spring”? We could then 
compare the name of the Jerusalem aqueduct, 

^ In this case, the fact that Bad-*A§tart omits the name of his father 
in the inscription would receive a probable explanation, namely, that 
the latter never occupied the throne. 

^As the evidence on which this statement rests is not generally 
known, I subjoin it here : When the sarcophagus of Tabnit was ex- 
humed, in the year 1887, and the lid was removed, the body of the king 
was found to be in a very good state of preservation. It was lying in a 
brownish-colored, somewhat “oily” fluid, which nearly filled the sar- 
cophagus. The eyes were gone ; the nose, lips, and the most prominent 
part of the thorax, which had not been covered by the liquid, had 
decayed away ; in other respects, however, the corpse was like that of 
a man only recently buried. It was but slightly emaciated ; plenty of 
flesh remained on both face and limbs, and the skin was soft to the 
touch. The vital organs and viscera had not been removed (a note- 
worthy circumstance), and were perfectly preserved. Br. Shibly 
Abela, of Sidon, a physician of education and experience, remarked 
that the face showed traces of small-pox; it was not apparent, 
however, that the king had died of that disease. The color of the skin 
was described as somewhat “coppery,” the tinge being perhaps due to 
the influence of some substance, or substances, held in solution by the 
enveloping fluid. The fluid itself may have been partly, or even 
wholly, rain-water, which finds its way into most of the tombs about 
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As for tlie assertion of Em-^Astart, We built” the temjile, 
it may be explained in more than one toy. This daughter of 
Esmun^azar I., and priestess of ‘Astart, may 'well have coop- 
erated with the young king Bad-^Astart in this undertaking 
(especiall^r if he was her own son), or even have ])eeu the mov- 
ing spirit in it. More probably, however, the words of the 
epitaph are literally true, the fact being that Bad-‘Astart died 
])efore the work was finished, whereupon the queen-mother and 
her son completed the building and inducted the god Esmun 
into his new abode. 

The genealogical table of the Esmun^azar dynasty, as now 
known to us, would therefore have the following form ; 

Esmun^azar I. 


Tabnit . Em-‘Astart 

■' 


Bad-‘Astart Esmun^azar II. 

It is an interesting question, whether the name of this same 
king Bad-‘Astart is known to us from, any other soiu’ce. 
Keither one of the two kings mentioned by Greek writers under 
the name ^'Strato” (Srpartuv) can be thus identified. The fi.rst 
of these was the well known friend of the Athenians, who 
reigned in the fii’st half of the fourth century B.C. The length 
and character of his reign would ill accord with what we know 
of the brief career of young Bad-‘Astart. The date of this 


Sidon ; but in any case it is evident, from the facts just given, that the 
body of the king had been skilfully embalmed. I do not know that 
any similar case has ever been observed and reported. After the body 
had been removed from the sarcophagus and exposed to the sun, it 
decomposed and shrunk to withered skin and bones in a very short 
time. 

My chief authority for these facts is the Rev. William K. Eddy, of 
Sidon, a keen observer and cautions reporter, who was one of 'the few 
who saw and touched the body of Tabnit when it was first exposed to 
view. Mr. Eddy was positive in his opinion that the king, at the time 
of his death, had not passed middle life \ the face, he thought, was 
that of a man of less than fifty years of age. 
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Strato, moreover, is jirobably more tliaii half a century earlier 
than that of the Esmun‘azar dynasty — though this is a matter 
still in dispute. And finally, if the Delos bilingual inscription 
{CIS. I 114) can be admitted as evidence,^ the Phoenician 
name, of which Srparwv was the accepted Greek representative 
(not ‘ corruption’), was in this case not Ji?rn7-‘Astart, but 
‘Astart. 

The other “Strato ” named by the Greek writers is the mon- 
arch who was reigning in Sidon at the time when Alexander the 
Great invaded Phoenicia, and who was deposed at that time. 
It is plain t]}at this king, also, may be left out of account here. 

In the Phoenician inscription GIB. 1 4, on the other hand, it 
is quite likely that we may recognize our temple-builder. The 
inscxdption is that of a Sidonian king Bad-‘Astart, The stone 
containing it is now in the Louvre. The text runs as follows: 

o[‘7]D m’:: 

“]'7D na ’ 

pN ptj' n’K DJiif po 
mnjj'p Pn*? ? - - 

Passing through Paris in the summer of 1901, I had an oppor- 
tunity to re-examine this inscription with some care. All of 
the letters in the transcription given above are quite certain, 
with the possible exception of the f in line 5. The ^ in line 1 
has been broken away, but can be supplied with certainty. Of 
the seven or eight other letters of the inscription which are 
more or less obliterated, each one is placed bej^'ond the reach of 
doubt by the traces which remain'* or by the context ; in almost 
every ease, the evidence of both kinds is quite satisfactory. In 
the lower right-hand coimer of the stone, a lai*ge piece has been 
broken away, and the gap extends into the beginning of the fifth 
line. At the veiy beginning of the line, before the letter f, there 
is space sufilcient for two letters; too large a space for a single 


^ It is at all events the inscription of a Phoenician king, named 
who was friendly to the Greeks, and lived in the fourth 
century B.G. (judging from the Greek palaeographical evidence). 

^ The portion of the letter which remains at the end of line 4, for 
example, could not possibly be a part of any other character. 
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letter (ju<igiiig from the scale of those adjacent), and not large 
enough for three. The editors of the inscrii^tion in tlie Corpus 
laser iptioninn ^erniticarimi\\v^\e^ adojDted the strange coiichision 
that no Utters ever stood in this space; the main reason for the 
conclusion l)eing eyidently this, ‘that their translation would 
admit of no word between and h But the traces of at 
least one letter can be seen with perfect distinctness, and I think 
it is hardly edaiming too much to assert that parts of two letters 
can be made out. The character at tlie left is apparently Q. 
The curve at the end of the top stroke can be seen distinctly in 
the photograph })ul)lished in the CIS. The toj) of the vertical 
sti'oke at the right is also plainly Yisil:)le ; and the manner of the 
])reak between these two points suggests the top of the vertical 
cross-bar. Just at the right of this letter there appears a bit of 
nearly horizontal line, curving slightly downward at both ends. 
This might be the top of any one of the letters T (or 1), % 

£), or p. All of these traces are to be seen in the photograph 
just mentioned (as any one can satisfy himself), and I made sure 
by repeated examination of the original that in every case we 
have to do with lines carved by the stone-cutter, not with mere 
accidental abrasions. In my own opinion, the missing word is 
and I would translate the whole inscription as follows d 

‘‘In the month in tbo year of the accession of Bad- 

‘Astart, king of . the Sidonians ; for that (or, when) Bad-‘A§tart, 
king of the Sidonians, hxiilt this column (?) of the Sea-District 
in honor of his god ‘AStartd’ 

I have ventured to explain the difficult word (line 4) by 
tlie Assyrian hirinmi^ which appears to mean “ column, pillar 


1 As my translation differs at several points from the one given in the 
Corpus i I append the latter: “In mense... .in anno [regnji regis 
Bodastrati, regis Sidoniorum, [dicavit] Boclastratus, rex Sidoniorum, 
planitiem terr[ae] [hujus] Deo suo Astartae.” “Dicavit” is the trans- 
lation of a supposed verb P:d. 

2 It is barely possible that this word should have one naore letter; 
there is room for another character at the right, and the stone is some- 
what broken away at that point. In all probability, however, the gap 
was left because of the imperfection in the stone. 

3 The attempt has often been made to explain both the of this in- 
scription and the Assyrian surinnu by the aid of the word Ezra 

5:3. But the latter is merely the result of text-corruption, as the old 



see Delitzscli, ILfndwOrterhuch^ s. v. It is plain that the struc- 
ture which was built” in this case was not a temple of any 
kind. The king, who had only just come to the throne, had 
not had time for any such building operations ; moreover, the 
word would then certainly have been used. But the erec- 
tion of a pillar, or monument, to ‘Astart would be a very nat- 
ural proceeding on the part of the newly-crowned king. This 
monument, apparentl}?' in distinction from others already exist- 
ing, is spoken of as that ^^of the sea-district.” If my restora- 
tion of the text is coiTect here, we have a third form of the 
name of this district, standing side by side with pif 

and pK plf. 

There is of course nothing in all this to prove that Bad- 
‘Astart the grandson of Esmun^azar is the one named in this 
last inscription. The identity of name, however, combined 
with the slight verbal coincidences, the honor j)aid to ^Astart at 
the beginning of the reign, aud the palaeographical evidence, 
which would assign the inscriptions to approximately the same 
date, may he said to render the identification probable. 

If the sarcophagus of King Bad-'Astart should at last come 
to light, we have reason to hope that it would give us new and 
important information regarding this royal family. Both his 
predecessor and his successor on the throne were buried in 
sarcophagi furnished with Phoenician inscriptions ; 
and it is an interesting possibility, or even probability, that 
somewhere in the neighborhood of Sidon another of the same 
kind is hidden away — unless, indeed, the fragment described by 
Clermont CTauneau in his jStiides d^ AreMologie Orientale^ i. 
91 if., came from the sarcophagus of this king. 

There is new light to he expected from still another source. 
In the summer of 1901, the temple-ruin on the Auwaly -was 
partially excavated by Macridy Bey, of the Imperial Ottoman 
Museum. Because of the very limited time, as well as limited 


versions prove. The Greek of our canonical Ezra renders by 

while the Greek First Esdras has areyri It is thus 

: “ TV 

evident (though the evidence has been overlooked by ail commentators 
and critics, so far as I am aware) that the original text had XIJK, 
‘ roofP The following was responsible for part of the corruption, 
which was taken over from verse S into verse 9. 
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funds, at lais disposal, lie could undertake notliing beyond a sort 
of preliminary examination of the ruin ; tliis, however, as I 
have heard, was thoroughly and skilfully conducted. It is to 
be hoped that the results of this trial excavation may soon he 
published, with a full description liotli of the building itself 
and of the many and various objects — among them a stone 
bearing the same ingcri])tion as the others — which were found. 
It is also very much to be desired that the whole site be 
thoroughly excavated, and that means be taken to preserve in 
as good condition as possible this sole surviving temj^le of old 
Phoenicia. 
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